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PEEFACE. 



The following Lectures were delivered, commencing 
in February last, before the religious society to which 
the author statedly ministers. They hardly need a 
formal preface, as the first of the Course sufficiently sets 
forth the design of itaelf and those that follow. 

Whence have emanated the various writings of tlie 
Bible? Through what vicissitudes have they passed, 
since the time of their composition? This volume is 
intended to embody all the materially important informa- 
tion which can be obtained, on these points, accompanied 
with various inquiries and observations ; and it is believed 
to be somewhat unique in its plan and arrangement. 

In sending the book forth into the world, I wish mere- 
ly to remark, that however emphatically it may be pro- 
nounced a contraband article, at the various Theological 
Custom-Houses, I hope there are some who will candidly 
receive and examine it. J. P. 

South Danvers, Mass. ) 
Septemher 16, 1846. J 
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LECTURE I. 



INTRODUCTORY, 

In fulfilment of a design formed several months ago, 
I commence, this evening, the delivery of a brief course 
of Lectures on the Bible. 

My object will be, to impart, if possible, some degree 
of instruction — ^to shed some light upon this book, in a 
historical and critical point of view — ^to bring forth, from 
the treasury of the past, such well-attested facts and cir- 
cumstances as may serve to elucidate such portions of 
the Record as are now, with the generality of people, 
ahnost entirely obscure, or (to say the least) but partial- 
ly apprehended. 

I shall make no effort at the display of Oratory ; such 
an attempt would be decidedly out of place here, even 
did the nature of the subject admit of its being success- 
ful ; which, generally speaking, is not the case. The 
style adopted will be a plain one ; for my own purpose 
will be accomplished, and my mind well satisfied, if I 
succeed in presenting my thoughts in such a manner as 
to have them readily understood. If any, therefore, are 
disposed to be over-nice and hypercritical in reference to 
the drapery or garb m which the statements and sugges- 
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tions of this contemplated course of lectures shall appear, 
I shall not deem it worth the while to turn aside and 
cater to mere fastidiousness. I shall take but little 
pains to construct ornate sentences ; and whatever beau- 
ty of expresgdon may chance to enliven the sober train 
of thought and relieve the dryness of detail, vill be mere- 
ly the spontaneous utterance of the emotions of sublimity 
and grandeur, which may be awakened !>y the ruins a- 
mong which she shall wander, — the monuments of past 
wisdom and greatness which stand 19 in tib^e Kingdom of 
Thought, and excite mingled emotions of w<»kder and ad- 
miration, sadness and pity, — ^like the leaning towers and 
pyramids, and the lingering remnants of once proud and 
beautiful edifices, in other climes ; wb^h lead tiiie trav^ 
eller weary miles to slake the burning thirst of curiosity. 
However novel some of the positions I shall venture 
to assume, may appear to the listener, upon the first 
hearing, I ardently hope that all final judgment, in re-* 
gard to the accuracy of statement, in the premiis, or the 
correctness of the conclusion drawn therefrom, will be 
suspended till the termination of the course ; for in lay^ 
ing down propositions^ according to a well-digested plan, 
it is not always convenient, nor specially needful, to ad- 
duce the qualifying rule in immediate connection with, 
the point it is designed to modify or explain. It may 
afterwards very properly be brougjlit in, as a corollary^ 
perhaps — something which flows naturally from what has^ 
been previously broached, though the connection may 
not at first have been perceived. Besides, we know well 
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how the meaning of any production may be distorted by 
a garbled abstraction of different portions of it from the 
relations in which they stand : we know what fanciful 
and ludicrous interpretations hme been given of certain 
passages of the book whose merits we are about to dis- 
cuss, inconsequence of said passages being isolated from 
their proper connexion, insomuch that the unreflecting 
skeptic has sometimes been led to imagine that the Bible 
was an instrument on which any tune might be played, 
or an image of wax, sasceptible of bcmg wrought into 
almost any conceivable shape, however fantastical. A 
better idea of the truth or falsity of any thing I may ad- 
vance in these Lectures, will be obtained when I shall 
have concluded them, than can possib/y be reached at 
an earlier stage of their progress. And to derive any 
con»iderable benefit from the iocpiin^B which will be prc>- 
posed, and the attempted answers which may be given, 
it will be necessary that we divest our jninds, as fiir as 
possible, from all bias, and the prejudicial appendages su- 
perinduced by our early education. So much, in behalf 
of myself, bespeaking, in the commencement^ the exer- 
cise of the utmost candor ajid impartiality ^f judgments 

The characteristic which distinguishes man from eve- 
ry lower grade of animate being, is his intelligence — 
his power of mental and moral perception. The myste- 
rious and wonderful faculty of Thought^ which is capa- 
ble of being expanded to infinity, is his chief glory. It 
is this which assimilates him in his nature to the Deity. 
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It is this which is breathed upon by the Almighty — it is 
tliis wliich is inspired of God ; for to inspire, according 
to the standard lexicographers, means but to Ireathe up- 
on; (or breathe into^ to endow ; to qualify. It is his 
thought^ therefore, which makes the man. All else is 
but the environment — ^the garment in which the man is 
enrobed, or the edifice he lives in. If he were ahne in 
the world, having no occasion for the society of others, 
or in fact having no access to any society, and requiring 
no aid or counsel from any kindred being, then his 
thought, unexpressed by any articulate sound or legibly 
^ written character, would be, as far as we can determine, 
all he would need ; except for the refreshment of his own 
memory. He could perform labor, prompted by mute 
and invisible thought ; prepare his food, collect and ar- 
range materials for his dwelling, compose himself to rest, 
each night, and rise at every dawn, — do every thing for 
his own sustenance ; yes, and be divinely inspired — ^hold 
communioii with the Infinite One, and be spiritually il- 
luminated by Him ; and yet be destitute of the power 
of speech — ^incapable of producing an oral sound. Wliat 
particular need would there be of the faculty of speech, 
unless there were some finite, kindred being, who might 
be spoken to ? Surely none, as far as we can see. 
The power of speech is given to mankind as a medium 
through which they may convey their thoughts, or a 
knowledge of them, to each other ; to facilitate social 
intercourse, and to enable him who is wiser, more ad- 
vanced than his fellows, to benefit tho^e who ar^ les3 wise. 
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That it may be intelligible, speech is divided into parts 
— sentences, words, syllables ; which are either spoken 
into the air, or inscribed upon some substance ; such as 
wood, stone, bark of trees, the dried skin of an animal, 
cloth, or paper. 

Now words are nothing to us, disassociated from the 
idem of which they are the representative signs. Lan- 
guage which we do not understand, when vocally utter- 
ed, is to us mere jargon ; and when written, if we do 
not comprehend its meaning, it is to our minds as insig- 
nificant as a chance^sqrawl^ an accidental blot, or stain. 
Of themselves alone^ jponsidered as mere marks or char- 
acters, they have no mental or moral quality^ Idem 
only, which are suggested by sounds or written letters, 
are moral or immoral. Words, therefore^ in themselves, 
cannot properly be objects of veneration. It is true we 
are rightly taught to revere the Word of G-od: but by 
his "word," we do not mean phraseology— language. 
That is merely the channel through which the "Word'* 
flows. By. the word we mean the truth — the principle, 
the idea. 

"In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God." Not "in the be- 
ginning was" phraseology, or language, and language 
"was with God," and language — articulate or written 
speech — ^'^was God!" But, rather, "in the beginning 
was" the divine principle^ or attribute — ^the concentrat- 
ed elements of Wisdom, Truth, Purity and Love : these 
were "with God," and formed component parts of his 
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nature ; and tliese were ^^made flesh, and dw elt among 
us" — they shone forth beautifully in the life and cha- 
racter of Him who was ^^the brightness of the Father's 
glory and the express image of his person." 

Addressing the Deity in a prayer of anxious solici- 
tude for his disciples, Jesus said, ^^Sanctify them 
through thy truth : thy word is truth.^^ He invoked 
for his followers the influence* of God's spirit^ his in- 
spiring word of wisdom, truth, and goodness ; which is 
unwritten, save in spiritual letters, on the heart's inner 
tablet ; which descends unseen from his presence, like 
the nightly dews. 

We cannot conceive of the production of articulate 
sounds in any other way than through the agency of vo- 
cal organs — ^lungs, bronchi, tongue and lipa — ^acting in 
co-operation with the atpiospheric air that surrounds us. 
And we have no idea of writing or impriinting, except 
by the common methods — ^the wielding of a pen or pen- 
cil, by the hand ; or the arranging of types, and obtain- 
ing from them an impression of the letters. Consequent- 
ly, for aught we know, there is no language, either 
written or spoken, that is not essentially of human ori- 
gin. I, of course, except from this remark every thing 
that we call language when speaking figuratively — such 
as the ;'oice of God in the thunder and the wind ; the 
instructive voice of the Seasons, as they pass, which 
David had in mind when he said, "Day unto day utter- 
eth speecA," &c. These are not implied by the term lan- 
guage as I am at present using it. I mean by it now. 
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methodical articulation or inscription. As such, it is, to 
all intents and purposes, the work of man^ acting, of 
course, in accordance with the laws of God in his own 
being. Every book, therefore, whatever the subject- 
matter it may contain, is emphatically a human affair 
— ^i. e., observe, as far as the material of which its leaves 
and covers are composed, and the ink with which it is 
written or printed, may be concerned. Leaving out of 
the question the different languages in which books are 
written, what distinguishes one from another, with re- 
spect to the contents, is the general tenor of its teaching. 
A book is divine if it inculcates divine idea9 — divine 
truths; it is fiendish, if it teach fidsehood and wicked- 

• 

ness. A bojpk is sacred only so far as it is enwritten 
with sacred thou^ts. Chaste, holy and benign senti- 
ments may be inscribed in bad penmanship, on coarse, 
xuisightly paper ; whereas vulgarity, profaneness and ha- 
tred may be printed on vellum, and in the most beauti- 
ful type« Ideas only possess moral characteristics. 

I have indulged in this strain of analytical remark to 
render more vividly apparent the absurdity of cherishing 
reneration for any book, aside from its principles. We 
estimate a book according to its purity and strength of 
thought ; according to the amount of information it con- 
veys, or the aid it affords us as a manual of^ reference. 
K a book is utterly mysterious, containing things which 
we cannot understand, and from which we can derive no 
definite idea, then it is of no more value to us, for intel- ' 
lectual purposes, than so many folds of blank wrapping- 
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paper. However valuable 9ome portioDfii of it may be, 
if ant/ parts of it are inexplicable, those parts are to us 
worthless. And all veneration for any thing incompre- 
hensible, which is of purely human origin, and with 
which we associate no other idea than that of mysterious- 
ness, is (to speak most kindly of it) closely allied to Su- 
perstition. 

Our thoughts, and the varied results of our menial ef- 
fort, are expressed through words and sentences in books, 
for the sake of preservation, and as a convenient mode of 
enabling others to become acquainted with them. The 
principles of well-known and established sciences are laid 
down in certain books, which are explanatory treatises ; 
and which, unless we have the continual presence of a 
living teacher, with an infallibly retentive memory, are 
absolutely necessary to impart to us elementary instruc- 
tion. But neither the creation, in the first place ; the 
subsequent alteration, as knowledge is more fully devel- 
oped ; nor even the final destruction, of the book, can 
materially affect the great, living realities of which it 
treats. If all the books which the world contains, on 
the subject of Astronomy, for instance, were collected, 
laid together in one huge pile, and then burned to ashes, 
not one of the heavenly spheres would grow dim, or cease 
to revolve. They would still 

''Glide and shine to the gazing eye, 
As things untamUhedj and bright, and high.*' 

And the same insight, skiD, ingenuity and patient appli- 
cation which discovered the principles, arranged the 
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facts harmoniously, and issued the destroyed volumes, 
might retrieve the loss. So, also, with every other es- 
tablished matter of fact, in like emergency, — Eeligion 
not excepted : for, as man might still exist, with neither 
his religious faculties nor any other part of his nature 
obliterated, and as there is no danger that God will cease 
to exist or ever become infirm, the fountains of knowl- 
edge, though all suddenly dried up, might be replenish- 
ed. This consideration may serve to animate us with 
an increased confidence in the power and steadfastness 
of truth ; and I wish that it may be borne continually in 
mind, by those who shall accompany me, in all the in- 
vestigations upon which I shall enter in regard to the 
Book which lies open before us. Whatever may be the 
result of fair criticism, touching certain portions of this 
volume, if we h^ve confidence in the immutability of . 
truth, of one thing we may feel assured ; which is, that 
no fundamental principle of true religion or pure morals 
will be overthrown or altered, any more than solar light 
will be changed'into midnight darkness, or the waters of 
the ocean turned to Uquid fire, by the discovery of an 
error or incongruity in some generally received and (in 
part) authoritative treatise on Natural Pliilosophy. 

As men embody into a system the elementary prin- 
ciples of theoretic and practical knowledge respecting 
the phenomena of the imivei*se and the common afiairs of 
life, and then write that system in a book, or in many 
books ; so in like manner they consolidate the principles 
and preserve a record of their Religion and the code of 
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morals by which they are nominally governed. Hence, 
in every country where the people are sufficiently ci\d- 
Kzed to have in vogue a uniform national language, and 
where the art of writing is cultivated to any extent, we 
find, among other works on subjects of general interest, 
books of Religion and Morality ; (for every nation on 
the globe has a Religion, of some kind, and in part 
true ;) and these books are generally regarded by the 
people, as standard authorities ; as much so as the laws 
enacted by a Parliament or Congress. And as the laws 
of a state or nation are altered or modified by the action 
of Legislative bodies, so Ecclesiastical Councils some- 
times, by their decisions, change the complexion of the 
prevailing Theology. 

The Hmdoo bows to the authority of the sacred writr 
ings transmitted to him by his fathers — the Veda and 
the Skaster; the Mahometan venerates the Koran^ 
which he considers such a wonderful production that he 
believes it could never have been composed without the 
aid of miraculous interposition ; while throughout Chris- 
tendom, as you well know, the collection of various writ- 
ings, within these lids, called by the general name of 
The Bible, is recognized as an authoritative religious stat- 
ute book : and an unquestioning reception of all its con- 
tents is by some regarded as essential, before one can 
rightly claim the title of "Christian," — although it is 
not pretended by such that Christianity as a system was 
known until the coming of Christ, which took place some 
time after the Old Testament had all been written. 



J 
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The two principal names by which this volume is des- 
ignated, are, The Scriptures, or the Holy Scriptures ; 
and, The Bible. Scripture, which is the singular of 
Scriptures, signifies merely a writing; from inscribe, 
which signifies to write. A holy scripture is a holy tmf< 
ing^ or a writing of holy thoughts ; for all the holiness in 
the case must consist in the sentiments and ideas, and not 
in the chirography : because, as I think, I have shown 
conclusively, words alone are not distinguished by any 
moral peculiarities. Is the Orthography or the Etymol- 
ogy of Idndley Murray any more sacred than the con- 
cise Phonographic system of Isaac Pitman ? or vice ver- 
' sa ? Who will pretend it ? The thought^ only, that we 
associate with the word, may possess holy or unholy char- 
acteristics. One mode of writing, considered only as a 
mode, cannot be more divine than another. 

The other term applied to these records, the word Bi- 
ble, is a derivative from the Greek term tiblos^ sigmfy- 
ing hookf and which was used in the first place as a name 
for the bark of trees appropriated as material to write 
upon : for it must be remembered, that before the inven- 
tion of either parchment or paper, bark was the most 
approved substance used in writing — wood, stone and 
metals having gone into general disuse, being the mate- 
rials employed almost universally in a less cultivated age. 
Before the appropriation of the bark in this way, the 
leaves of trees were used for writing-purposes f from 
whence came into vogue the term Uaf^ in reference to a 
hook. linguists inform us that our English word book 
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is a derivative firom the Saxon term boc and the Danish 
word bog J both of which designated the bark of the beech- 
tree, which was once very commonly in use for preserv- 
ing records. The literal defimtion of **Bible" is, there- 
fore, simply hook ; and we may, with strict accuracy, 
according to the original import of the phrase, call every 
book a Mble. In styling the Old and New Testaments 
The Bible, i. e. The Book, by way of pre-eminence, we 
virtually, whether realiangly or not, give expression to 
the idea that we regard it to be (as, all things consider- 
ed, it certainly i«) the greatest, the most remarkable 
book of which we have any knowledge. 

From our earliest childhood, we have been taught to 
venerate these pages — to regard them as sacred above all 
other transcripts whatever. And connected mth their 
numerous incidents and allegories, their lofty and sub- 
lime poetry, their wise aphorisms, their pure and beau- 
tiful morality, their simple, affecting narratives, and les- 
sons of trust and hope, — ^nay, associated with the very 
name of the volmne that contains them, — are hallowed 
and delightful recollections of our early life ; sweet mem- 
ories of the glad and genial spring-time of human eidst- 
tence. We are reminded of the scenes of our paternal 
home — the scenes disassociated from the cares and anx- 
ieties that bear full heavily upon us, at best, in each later 
stage of our experience ; lovely scenes, the memory of 
winch goes with us through all after-life, as the enchant- 
ment of a happy morning-dream will sometimes linger in 
our thoughts through the day. There are many fibres 
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iu &6 heart that thrill at the breathmg touch of the as* 
sociations which are awakened by this Book* We re- 
member instinctiyely the yoice which had sach wondrous 
melody in our infant^ears; ii| which were read to us, 
the first time in our lives, the Oospel stories of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son •' and for a moment, in 
ima^nation, we gaze upon tiaa visible forms — ^whether 
they be still animate, or hare long since mouldered — of 
those two bemgs in whom our ehildish hearts reposed 
more confidence than in all others. We think, too, of 
our school hours, and our earliest companions in study 
and in pastime ; for with eyery primary institution of 
learning, here in New England, is inseparably linked 
the periodical reading of some portion of the Bible. 

Thus hallowed in our memories by the tenderest recol- 
lections of our watchful guardians in the dawn of being, , 
and by the associative instincts of early friendship, — ^a 
reverential admiration for it, partially vague though it 
be, having grown up with us, almost as naturally at» our 
manhood, — ^it is scarcely to be wondered at that we 
should, at first thought, feel reluctant to question man- 
fully even the current iTiterpretations o{ this book, 
though somehow long convinced of their inaccuracy, in 
part. Much greater hesitancy do we feel in entering 
upon a thorough investigation, or merely proposing a 
query J respecting the soundness of the letter it^elf^ in 
any instance ; although our commonly received version 
is criticised and paraphrased, sometimes with considera^ 

ble freedom, by commentators of almost every religious 

2 
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sect. To cite a few instances, I woidd mention the criti- 
cisms of Universalfets on tfce word "everlasting" — ^the 
phrases, "the end of the world," "in danger of eternal 
damnation," and several other passages ; the rejection, 
by several eminent Unitanians, as spnrions, of a verse in 
one of the Epistles of John,* thought by many to afford 
a strong argument for the Trinity ; the estimation, by 
the authors of the "Improved Version of the New Tes- 
tament," of large portions of some of the first chapters 
of the Gospels of Mathew and Luke, as of exceedingly 
doubtful authority; with various annotations, by men 
learned and pious, of every creed, too multiform to be 
specified here ; to say nothing of the reconstruction of 
sentences, and the supplying of words, by translators, 
•in instances fatiguing to enumerate. 

Let us, if we have done so in the past, cease to turn 
an entirely deaf ear to the injunction of a gifted Apos- 
tle, "Be not children in understanding : in under- 
standing be men."t 

Setting aside entirely that just adnuration and rever- 
ence which many portions of the Scriptures win from us 
by their intrinsic excellency, does not that other species 
of veneration for them as a whole, which renders some 
otherwise reasonable persons apparenUy as awe-struck- 
and fearful in their presence, as a trembling page before 
the King, rest solely upon the powerful influence of ear- 
ly teaching ? If we ask the Bible a fair question, will it 

smite us dead ? Or, if we suffer not, in consequence of 

"■■ ' — , - ■ , - 

♦ I John, ▼. 7. 1 1 CorinlhianS; xiy. 20. 
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our interrogation, will flie Biiie be seked with 

its dieeks Budd^j' p^n pale^ wd itself giy« up the 

gjhoot? 

We ree^e (pertain docmaents coUeotiyely, without 
^iwaamiiMiilion, m ora^le»^-^M authoritatiye, infallible 
echoes oi Ihe voice of Qod. To what extent, in Chris* 
tendom, is such a reception thoroughly undentaadinff 
and mtelUgmtf How mmj of the great mass aetaalljr 
JbtofT, bom patient hi^storical research, or any other 
0ource, the validity of many things to which they assent 
nominaUjf^ and for the honest doubting of which they 
are prone to condemn others as unworthy the name of 
Christian, thou^ their belief in every truth which Christ 
taught be unshaken, and their lives be free from moral 
blemish ? The learned and upright Professor Bush^ fear 
having the moral courage to attempt to rationalize the 
insane popular Theology, which has, for so long a time, 
been running at large, has been severely anathematked 
by some of his former brethren ; who, at the same time, 
pass Ughdy over the melancholy fSact, that those who 
buy and sell God's inutge in the public mart^ as they 
woqld purchase a horse or dog — 4ihe man who ''puts an 
iinemy in his" brother's ''mouth, to steal away his 
brains," and he who though a hmkrwpt T0-J>AY, is very 
rich TO<MORR0W, — ^may proudly take high seats withia 
the synagogue, and wear unblushingly tiie title, Chri^ 
tian ! 

It is pos^ble that some who are sincere and conscien^ 
tiiouB in the occupancy of ^ conservative position, may 
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caB in question the utiUtjf of institoting a rigid' examina- 
tion of the props anddefenoe^of existing prejudice and 
error, regarding much of it as comparatively harmless. 
Were such objections to the labor on which I hare en- 
tered really advanced, my first reply would be that I 
have the fullest confidence in the maxim, that ^^no error 
ean be vsefvlj and no truth can be injurious;" and I 
should be inclined to say, in the second place, that so 
far from a majority of the prevailing errors (especially 
those concerning Beli^on and the Bible) being harwr 
less in any degree, they are highly pernicious — ^positive- 
ly detrimental to the best interests of mankind ; and 
win always serve, so long as they remain, to deter the 
human race from reaching that eminence of mental 
strength and freedom, of moral purity and happiness, 
which we are capable of attaining ; and of which, I can- 
not but believe, ijier great Father is speaking a hopeful 
and cheering pponrise hi the movements of this extraor- 
dinary age in which it is our privilege to live. 

The Bible is frequently appealed to for arguments to 
sustain oppression and continue in force disgraceful, 
bloody statutes, and barbarous customs, as well as to 
find support for superstitions and revolting absurdities. 
ThiiPconsideration, if no other, should induce every one 
who loves the human family, and whose opportunities 
will enable him to do so, to inquire diligentiy into the 
nature, intent and authority of the rituals and codes of 
by-gone time. 

It was my design that this lecture should be, strictly 
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speslaxkgy introdudartf ; and such has been its character. 
It will be mj idm, in the lectures which follow, to ex- 
hibit, somewhat in detail, such historical &cts as will be 
of interest and profit in their bearing upon the general 
subject, and such comm^its and refiectioiis as shall 
seem to me in accordance with truth and right* 

The re^on of thought and investigationy in the cQreo 
tion of which I haye set mj face, is immense : it stretch-^ 
es away below the horizon that bounds my view from 
the point of inquiry and obserra/don where I now stand. 
And it may be that, aiter all, I shall neither gather e« 
bough of the fruits, nor sufficiently spy out t^ land in 
other respects, as to give you a very comprehensive idea 
of its soil and climate, or ani adequate representation of 
its inhabitants. But it occurred to me that I might do 
some service for my bretiiren whose daily avocations 
make such demands upon their time that they are pre- 
vented, even if they have ready access to the reqmsite 
means, from bestowing upon the subject that attention, 
which is needful for any thing like a tolerable canvassing, 
of its merits. And pursuant to this suggestion, the effort 
has been undertaken. 

It is the sincere desire of him who addresses you, that 
his humble labors may, in some degree, assist you t^ex- 
perience a realizing fulfilment of the blessed promise of 
Jesus, ^^ Te shall know the truths and the truth shall 
make you free.^* 



LECTURE II. 



A BKIBP HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CASOVlCAh BOOKS 
OF TH£^ OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ; WITH PKEUHI- 
NAR^ BSMAEKSv 

It m&j be- in son^ measure subservient to the more 
full accomplishment of the chief purpose "V^In^ih I have in 
view in tiiis lecture, to offers before proceeding to the 
consideration of the subject which wiU form the main per- 
tion of it, some observations upon the mauuer in which 
we should read the books denominated The Bible ; with 
a few strictures upon certain modes of interpretation, 
which are regarded, by tilie humble individual who is 
speaking, as erroneous, and in some cases whimsical. 

Various and singular, and excee^ngly grotesque in 
some instances, have been the superstitions cherished, in 
time past, in reference to the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures } by the prevafence of which the progress of 
the mind towards a correct understanding of their con- 
tents, has been seriously hmdered.. History makes men- 
tion of the time when the* leaves of the Bible — simply 
the mateiial on which the words-of the Scriptures were 
written or printed — were thought to possess some cabalis- 
fic charm; some secret and intrinsic power to ward off 
the encroachments of &tal maladies, and in some myste* 
rioQS way to shield a person from unseen dangers. 
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From ilu8 &ncifiil idea ori|piiated the practice, observed 
by some fanatical monks and enthusiasts, of tearing out 
the leaves of some portions of the Bible and placing 
them within their shoes and in the folds of their garments, 
upon the commencement of a joomej. The reigning 
powers^ civil and ecclecdastical, at those stages of the 
world's history when the common people were by law 
prohibited from readmg the Scriptures, are justly charge- 
able with being the occasion, in a great degree, of the 
absurdities I have named : for the Bible, regarded mere- 
ly as a book, entirely irrespective of its meaning when 
understancUngly read, was invested with a peculiar sanc- 
tity in the minds of the illiterate majority of the people, 
who were denied a>cces3 to its pages, and threatened with 
a severe penalty should they venture to read it, upbii the 
occurrence of an opportunity, or dare to assist others to 
a knowledge of its contents^. These gross forms of umn- 
telligent, blind veneration, are— -with us, at least — ^gene- 
rally unknown ; and are fast being banished from within 
the pale of nominal Christendom, with the exception, pei'- 
haps, of most countries where the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion is the prevailing belief. But have we not still in' 
our midst, not altogether narrow m. its compass, ail influ- 
ence akin (though the relationship may be somewhat' 
remote) to that which, m ages gone, has field the mind' 
in degrading serrility T Are there not' still, among us, 
those who, iBrom the foirce of education, or other circumi 
stances, cherish the iihpredsion that the Bible ought to' 
be read somehow ^ffhrently frdtn other booksf 1 in^ 
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cline to the belief that we could find many of this de- 
scription, even now. In some private seminaries in this 
vicinity, but a few years since, (for aught I know, the 
practice may be still oontinoed} the pupils were taught, 
when reading the Scriptures, to pronounce certain words 
encUng in ed, as if those two letters formed a distinct 
syllable; though they were directed to pronounce the 
same words differently j when reading from any other 
book ! For examples, such Words as blessed, concealed, 
filled, caQed, saved, &c. It is not a great while since, 
that some writer upon the subject of Common Schools, 
expressed his fears that the daily and promiscuous read* 
ing of the Bible in those institutions might prove delete- 
rious, inasmuch as familiarity sometimes has a tendency 
to diminish reverence. 

There are those who. verily deem it necessary that we 
should pass firom the condition of nature into what is 
(jermed a state of grace, — 4hat our minds should be spe- 
cially regenerated by the supernatural operation of the 
Divine spirit, — ^before we can be enabled to read this 
book so as really to understand it.. ^ doubt this ideni 
hsS actuated those who have^ frequently decried the ex*-. 
ercise of "carnal reason," as they have^been pleased to» 
term it, in regard to the sacred writings. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, during a period ofireli^us excitement^ 
an elderly school-teacher, in this neighborhood, under- 
went what is by some called "converaion," subsequent to 
wlueh he was hesurd to declare, tiiat altiiou^ be had.becq. 
in the practice, for about twenty years, of reading daily, , 
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in ISb sehool, 0O1116 portions of tfio BiMe, he had nerer 
tndjf read any of it before ; aeales seemed to fall firom 
his eyes at once, and it all appeandn^cr to him. Now 
I cannot doubt that not only this, but eoeiy book that 
treats of profoundly intellectual and moral sdtgects will 
be more thoron^y comprehended and appreciated, 
when read wiih the nnderstanding enlightened^ and mih 
suitable preparation as respects one's mood of mind, 
than it could pos^bly be, otherwise. The requisite il- 
lumination and aptitade of mind would, however, be all 
purely natural. But in the case to which I hare allud* 
ed, the influence which wrought the wonderful diange 
was regarded as undoubtedly st«pef4iatural in its oii^n. 
In confomuty with a notion like this, it has by some been 
honestly thought that no one was capacitated to study 
and interpret this volume aright, save him who had been 
spiritually renewed by the Almighly, in a manner spe- 
cial, direct and superhuman, — thus fnaldng the bare pe- 
rusal which might lead to a proper construction, as well 
as the original composition, of the book, a matter beyond 
the province of our natural powers of mind. And by 
the class of persons entertaining this o^nnion, one who 
should discover a real or seennng contradiction would be 
told that the alleged conflict was aj^arent to him only^ 
or sueh as he, and on. account of carnal mindedness, and 
a deplorable lack of spiritual discernment ! This is, with- 
out doubt, a very convement mode of escaping from a 
dilemma, or of obviating the necesidty of forsaking an 
sntenable ground. But whetb^ it w31 prove satisfoe* 
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tory to those who have in full and unbiassed exercise 
the faculty of reason, is a point not so readily granted. 

You ivill not, I trust, consider me rash in saying, that 
it is time for us to haye done with this childish logic. If 
the Bible be addressed to our understanding, — ^if it be 
adapted to the capacities of the human mind, and de» 
fflgned to administer to their development,— then ought 
we to read it in the same manner in which we should 
read any other book, and judge of, and interpret its 
pages upon the same general principles which we should 
adopt in respect to all other writings. Obedience to any 
role different from this, will lead us into error. I rely 
upon your candor, and love of truth for its own sake, to 
allow nothing which I say here to be misrepresented. 
We are, of course, to vary our rules of interpretation 
according to the character and ztyle of the book we may 
read. A book written in a very plain style, with most 
of its sentences nakedly literal, is to be adjudged some- 
what differently, in seeking for its import, from one 
highly figurative in its composition, abounding in meta- 
phors, hyperboles, and lofty flights of imagination. A 
volume that is serious in its tone, is to be read with a 
different aim and in a different frame of mind from one 
that is mirthful in its character. These, and other dis- 
tinctions to be observed, which will naturally suggest 
themselves to your minds, are the obvious dictates of 
common sense. And besides, other circumstances are 
to be. taken into the account in determining ilie nature 
and intent of any written production which may pass 
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under our notice. The laws, eastoms, and institutioBi 
of the people among whom the author lived ; their de* 
gree of cirilization ; their hmguagOi (as written scientafi- 
cally in elementary books, or as vulgarized by the great 
mass, in common conversation, with the changes it has 
smce undergone) ; the scenery by which they were sur* 
rounded, which naturally suggests imagery, and has an 
effect upon the growth of the imaginative faculty itself ; 
all these, and perhaps still further consideradons, are to 
be allowed their due weight in all our endeavors to as- 
certain the true purport of any documents tKat are to us 
partially obscure. And inquiries upon each of these, 
and other essential points, should be propounded in rela- 
tion to tiie Bible^ if we would do justice to its claims, 
and make any advancement in the way of rightiy ap* 
prehending its spirit. Facts and circumstances, in vast 
variety, are to be selected with patience and care, and 
cahnly weighed in the balance of impartial justice. In 
tins labor we shall be essentially aided by such items as 
we may be enabled to glean, of the history of letters, 
from tiieir first invention in a rude state, and also the 
history of the Art of Printing. And now, dispen^g 
with further preamble, your attention is solicited to such 
det^ and statistics as I shall present, with accompany- 
ing remarks, during the remainder of the time which I 
shall occupy, this evening. 

Thb definition of the term canonical is, r^^u2ar^-that 
which ill considered auiffientic^ or is according to the 
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eanony wUck is a role or decimon, of an Eccleskstical 
CooBicil* The word ^^Gaaon" is also applied as a spe- 
cially distinctive title to such writings as are pronounoed 
divinely inspired— as, The Canon of the Old Testament^ 
and the Canon of the New Testament, implying all the 
books comprised within those collections and considered 
genuine. It is likewise employed as an appellative for 
the rules and enactments of Popes, Cardinals, and cleri- 
cal assemblies, who claim the prerogative of establishing 
what are called eamm-laws. Councils for the adjudica* 
tion of Theolo^cal matters, are of quite ancient date. 
The first and most notable of all which have ever been 
convened since the time of the Apostles, was the Comv* 
<SL of Nice, held A. D. 325, and called by tiie Emperor 
Constantine, principally for the purpose of settling the 
Arian controversy, as it was termed, — ^a dispute concern- 
ing the nature of Christ ; Arius and his party contend- 
ing that Jesus was a created being, subordinate to the 
Father, — ^the position of modem Unitarians ; and his 
opponents, of whom Athanasius appears to have been 
chief, arguing in favor of the Supreme Godhood of 
Christ, — ^their views being in the main synonymous with 
those entertained by believers in the Trinity, at the pres- 
ent time. From the united testimony of Church histo- 
rians of every sect, it appears that this council was com- 
posed of quarrelsome dogmatists, who exhibited towards 
eaeh other the most bitter and unrelenting spirit of per- 
aeention, accusing each other of heresy, and each striv- 
ing for &e mastery, — ^until, at length, the Athanasian or 
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Trinitarian party triumidied nmnerioalty, and decreed, 
bj a large majority, that Christ was (me with God — eo- 
oral and oo^ztensive with him in nature and existence ; 
and by an edict of the Emperor, Aritis and two others, 
who had rrfnsed to sign this decision of the Conncil, 
were banished. Whether ilie books of the New Testa- 
ment, in connection witb the other writings which con- 
stitute onr Kble, were pronounced authentic and canoni- 
cal by this convocation, or not, is (as &r as I can learn) 
a matter which cannot now be ascertained with certain, 
ty. On this point, the learned are divided in opinion ; 
the different conclumons at which they have severaDy 
arrived, being, at best, bat conjectures. It is, however, 
the concurrent testimony of Church-historians, that pre- 
vious to this time, there were, bemdes the writings com- 
ponng the New Testament, many other books in exist>- 
eaoe, claiming to be more or less authoritative, and 
which were so regarded, and held in no small degree of 
veneration, by some of the early Christian fathers. A 
distinguished Oerman critic, and standard Ecoleriastical 
Historian^# (whose work is highly commended for its 
accuracy, by Prof. Stuart, Orthodox; Prof. Sbars, 
Calvanistic Baptist ; and the late Prof. Wars, Umtsr 
rian ;) informs us that the compilation and arrangement 
of the present canomcal New Testament was commenced 
durii^ the first half of the second century — probably 
about A. D. 120. Still, for some time after tins pe- 
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riod, otker nmtbgs eontiaued to be cherished with vene* 
riklion and regarded as authority, in all the organized 
ehorches of that a^e : among them were the ^Gospel of 
the Hebrews'^ and the ^^Gospel of the Egyptians," so 
called. Many of the books which were in vogue at 
tliat time^ and for an indefinite peiiod afterwards^ are 
now inciaded in the collection nsually styled ^^The Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament" — ^such aa, The Erst Epistle of 
Clemens Romanus ; The Spistles of Ignatius^ seven in 
number ; The Epistle of Polyearp ; The Epistle of Bar^ 
nabus ; and the Sheph^ of Sennas. At what time 
these and other books now reckoned as Apocryphali 
were generally discarded by the chief branches of the 
early Churchy It is exceedingly di^jolt^ if not absolute- 
ly impossible^ to determine — ^t least, with anything 
like certainty. Though it will perhaps be supeiiluous, 
as far; as most of you are concerned, yet it may be ser- 
viceable to the younger portion of the audience, for me 
to rernark, in. pacing, that tjie word Apociyphal, (in its 
com^mtionaly though not exactly its primary, usage) 
signifies — of doubtful authority ;, considered u unworthy 
ef credence,, or (viewed in the most favorable aspect) 
not to be relied on impli(Atly, It is an adjective, essen^ 
toally synonympuS: with the w^Ji^ocrypha^ which those 
4eeply versed in the analysis and origin of languages tell 
T^y was derived from, a Gxeek phrase signifying to hide 
or GQncedl^--ii being the practice of ecclesiastics, when 
^ting,, in the capacity of a council, or as individuals^for 
1^ purpose of forming a. scriptural canon^ to cpucfli'l; as 
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far as possible, those writings whicli they had pronotmced 
spurious or questionable. It is stated by the learned 
Dr. Buck, in his Theological Dictionary, that there 
were in existence, during some of the first centuries af- 
ter the Christian era, thirty or forty books, since reject- 
ed, the larger number of which were designated by the 
name GrospeL The titles of some of these are as fol- 
lows : — The Acts of Andrew ; The Gospel of Andrew ; 
The Gospel according to the Twelve Apostles; The 
Gospel of Barnabas; The Gospel of Bartholomew; 
An Epistle of Christ ; The Gospel of Matthias ; The 
Gospel according to the Nazarenes ; The Acts of Paul j 
The Revelation of Paul ; The Gospel of Perfection ; 
The Acts of Peter ; The Gospel of Peter; The Revela- 
tion of Peter ; The Acts of Philip ; The Gospel of 
Philip ; The Revelation of Stephen ; The Gospel of 
Thaddeus; The Gospel of Thomas; The Gospel of 
Truth : and several other Gospels, Epistles and Revela- 
tions, to enumerate which would unnecessarily consume 
our time, as I have adduced a suJBScient number to give 
you a tolerably comprehensive idea of the variety of 
Apostolic writings, — real or pretended, or both, which 
were extant, and respected more or less, in the early 
days of the Christian Church. 

As I have heretofore observed, it is not, and cannot be, 
definitely settled, at what specific time, or by what coun- 
cil, (if by an^/y^ the present Biblical canor, as a whole, 
was recognized and established. For aught that appears 
to the contrary, the Old Testament Scriptures, without 
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&» Apooryi^, w«re generally i«fO^Ted and accredited, 
'¥dihout much controversy^ among tlie early Christians ; 
this ready aooeptance^ on their part^. being attributable, 
loo doubt, in some measure,, to the fact, that those yrrit- 
ing? had been reyered by the Jewish people, as an es- 
tablished canon, for many centuries* Why it is that 
such a cloud of historical uncertainty envelopes the com- 
pilation and arriUQging of the JUTew Testament books, I 
know not ; and I can account for the obscurity only on 
the supposition, that material facts have cdther been iur 
ientionaUy suppressed, or (not having l)een scrupulously 
recorded, and £aithfully preserved). have long since past- 
ed into obhvion. Some have supposed that the Apocry- 
phal books were separated from those regarded as ca- 
nonical, at the celebrated IN'icene Council, of which I 
have spoken ; others are of opinion that this labor was 
accomplished at some other council, of a later period ; 
while others still have concluded, (to me the most proba- 
ble view of the subject) that it was not at any one time 
merely, nor altogether by any one assembly, — ^but 
gradually, and as much by common consent among the 
leaders in ecclesiastical affairs,, as otherwise, that the 
present collection came to be recognized as genuine and 
authentic ; although it is by no means improbable, that, 
earlier and later, the dedsions of councils and synods 
have had an important connection with the matter, — 
among which may be mentioned the transactions of the 
famous Council of Trent, which assembled as late as the 
year 1545, and prolonged its existence by adjournments 
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till the year 1563; which, however, was summoned 
m^nly for deliberation upon other subjects. It was a con- 
vocation of Roman Catholics, called together some lime 
afler the commencement of the great Reformation under 
Luther, and while the contest between the Papists and 
Protestants was daily waxing more and more fierce and 
unyielding. Of course, its decisions and edicts were not 
regarded, by Protestants, as in any degree binding upon 
them; they spumed tiiese regulations, in connection 
with all other assumptions of the Papal power. And 
consequently, although at that council, the Vulgate, 
[i. e. the ancient Latin translation of the Bible] with 
the addition of most if not all the Apocrypha, was de- 
clsgred to be the standard version of the Catholic Church, 
and of equal authority with the original Scripture ; yet 
the exact, identical collection received by Protestant 
sects in general, now, as the sacred inspired oracles, 
could not then have been established : for, as I have in- 
timated, the version approved at that time comprised 
the Apocrypha^ which Protestants generally reject. 
But of this, I shall say more, in another part of this 
lecture. 

Omitting all mention of the Apocrypha, for the pre- 
sent, we will now take a concise view of the origin, and 
the history up to the present time, (as respects their 
literature) of the Old and New Testaments, — ^which 
names are applied to the collective books they represent, 
as a matter of convenience, to distinguish the one class 
of writings from the other ; their several authors having 
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never had in view, probably, any such general names 
for their compositions. 

The present acceptation of "testament,** as the word 
is commonly used among, us, is — a wiU; a document 
l)y nrluch we establish a claim to a legacy. And this 
same definition may attach to it, with some degree of 
propriety, as it is employed in relation to the two prin- 
cipal divisions of the Bible ; — i. e. if we regard ihem as 
containing stipulations of our heavenly inheritance, em- 
bodying the WUl of our Father, and in which we feel 
persuaded we may 

'^^'Bead our title clear 

To mansions in the skie8>^* 

Nevertheless, some Biblical commentators, who were al- 
so profound adepts in philological criticism, have rather 
questioned the strict accuracy of the name testament, 
when applied to either of the two grand distinctions of 
the Scriptures. They conceive that the phrase covenant 
i8 more truly expressive of the character of the writings, 
considering the civil and religious polity of the Jews, 
derived from Moses, as the first covenant made by the 
Deity between himself and mankind, and the Gospel of 
Jesus the second. Should I dare be so presumptuous 
as to express my ovm opinion on this point, I should say 
that I doubted the Btrict propriety of either term. 

Paul makes use of the phrase "old testament'* in 
one instance, where he evidently has reference, not to 
the whole compilation of scripture by that name, but 
only to that portion which contains the record of the 
Mosaic ritual or dispensation. Speaking of those who 
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still adhered to Judaism, after Ghriatiamfy had beem 
taught, he gave it as his opinion that ^'their laiiids were 
blinded," (as, in one sense, the children of Israel were, , 
when Moses veiled his face before them,) ^^for," saySi 
he, ^'until this day remaineth the same vail^untaken. 
away in the reading of the old testament."^ 

The Jewish pe(q)le were accustomed to style their sa* • 
cred writings, which form the first of the two general; 
divisions of our Bible, The Scriptwre%y or The Law and: 
The Propheti. They were not written (p& we might 
be led to suppose they were, from the mannw in which 
they are now sometimes spoken of,) at one «nd l^e same 
time, with a perfect understanding and mutual consulta* 
tion between their several authors. Contrary to this 
idea, according to the best information we can obtain, 
they were composed at different periods, more or less 
distant from each other, during a space of more than 
one thousand years ; — and they were not collected and 
placed together in methodics^ order in one volume, until 
the time of Ezra, a Jewish high priest, who flourished 
about five or six hundred years before Christ, and who 
compiled and arranged the Jewish scriptural canon, to 
be read in the synagogue, upon each seventh day ; which 
canon is thought to have been the same with the Old 
Testament as it now stands, — with the exception of one 
or two of the minor prophefic hooks, supposed to have 
been written some time afterwards* 

Excepting some parts of Ezra and Daniel, (generally 

* 9 Coriatbians, iii. 14. 
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t^iMseded to have been written in Chaldee) and the 
Pentateuch) (which, on account of its great historical 
importance^ I shall make the subject of a separate lee* 
tore) the Old Testament was written originally, accord* 
ing to the best authorities, in Hebrew^ — which is be^ 
lieved by some to have been the first language of man* 
kind. The whole collection^ including the Fentateuchy 
was doubtless finally written mt m Hebrew, by Ezra, 
from the notes, memoranda, and other materials in his 
possessicm. 

The books of the New Testament were written origi- 
nally in Greek— with the single exception, perhaps, of 
Ae Gospel of Matthew, which is supposed, by some emi- 
nent scholars, to have been written in Hebrew, or Hc- 
brew-Syriac, a mixed language, which might, perhaps?, 
be as properly called 2i, provincialism as a regular dialect. 

The language of the people in Judea when Christ 
was upon the earth, was a corrupted Hebrew. This was 
the language spoken by Jesus and his immediate disci- 
ples. Therefore, to make use of "thee," or "thou," as 
the singular pronoun, in the second person, and "yea" 
and "nay," as the affirmative and negative rejoinders to 
a question, according to the custom of the Shakers and 
others, (however much it may be in conformity with our 
common scriptural version) is no more Apostolical or 
Ohrist-likey than to say ye or you^ yes or no: tiiough 
tiie first two examples may be more radically correct, 
if tried by the grammatical laws of the English tongue. 

The subject of the exact dates at which many of the 
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nepftrate IxxUgb in the Bible were writtea, ia a matter iBr 
volved ia much doubtfuhiess, even to the most erudite 
scholars : and so it miist remain ; — ^for in ancient time 
records were often kept in a very imperfect manner, as 
well as being afterwards destroyed^ either purposely, or 
by some accident ; or by the wasting iufluence of time^ 
which rolls its wave over each record of human affiura, 
gradually and by stealth, but none the less surely, 
obliterating its transcripts ; which^ ^less watched over, 
engraven deep, or perpetuated by some monument, are 
like letters, traced with the finger, in the sands of the 
sea-shore. 

Such facts as shall seem to me well authenticated, in 
regard to dates, will be presented, in chronological of* 
der, in succeeding lectures. 

P^inent at this stage t>f the present discourse, will 
be a rapidly-drawn sketch of the history of the varioiiB 
materidla upon which ihe different portions of the Kbie 
have from time to time been written. And I may, per- 
haps, properly embrace, within the scope of this division 
of my remarks, a few items concerning the invention of 
recwd-substances in general, together with the improve- 
ments that have been made in regikrd to them, at different 
periods. 

As far-back in the recesses of the Past as the light of the 
justorian's.lamp enables us to see, the substance first se- 
lected by man on which to inscribe his thoughts, was 
stone. On two tables, or more properly tablet9y of this 
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material, were engraven originftllj the Ten Command* 
m^ots. The sabBtanee next chosen for mem a t andmn * 
porpoees, was wood. This was sometimes covered with 
wax, in whieh letters or figures were stamped. Con- 
temporary with the nse of this article, plates of lead, 
jieces of ivory, and other materials were resorted to ; — 
after which the leaves and bark of trees were employed, 
as mentioned in my last lecture. In Eastern couniries, 
ike broad leaves of the Pahn, and other trees of Oriental 
growth, are still made use of. Some writers entertain 
tiie opinicm that portions of some of the first books of 
the Old Testament were written ori^naDy on leaves. 
At a later period, ttie papyrus — a species of rush or 
fag, which grew on the banks of the river Nile— <ail&e 
into quite general use. It was, by an ingenious process 
of diat lime, wrought into a coarse land of paper — ^the 
W0rd ^^per" being derived from papj^rMj tiiename of 
the plant. F<^wing this cKscovery, a iitill greater im- 
fKffevBOiBt was made in the preparation of parehnneni 
£rom the skins of sheep and other animals. It is proba- 
Uy known to many dT you, that even now, eveiy law 
MUuHied by our Legislature, after having passed to be en^ 
grossed, as it is technically called, is copied upon parch* 
m^t. It is said there is still m preservation, in Eng- 
land, a copy q{ the Pentateuch written in the Hebrew 
language, on a parchment composed of forty-seven skins. 
The phrases '^opemng'* and ^^utting,'' as used in 
the ffiUe, and applied to a book, rignify the unrolling 
aod rolling tege&er of a parchment. 



c 
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At some time ffdbsequexit to all ibese dtf(»T6cie$, cot- 
ton, and finally linen paper were inaQidiEK)tored ; eegt^ 
ceming which, as they are now in s\ich eztennve ose, I 
need say nothing further. Prior to their inyention^ the 
Bihle writings were preserved on parchment, auoh m I 
have described. 

Let me now speak briefly of the the diflereat tramla^ 
tions through which the Scriptures have passed. The 
Old Testament was first translated from Hebrew into 
Greek, some time between the years 284 and 246, B.£!« 
The edition was styled the Septua^t, from the faet o£ 
its ha^dng the sanction of the Sanhedrim — the Jewish 
Council of Seventy. Both the Old and New Testaments 
were, at quite an early date, translated, several times, into 
the Latin^ by some of the primitive Christians. These- 
translations being made at separate times, by different 
persons, (some learned and others ignorant^) it was 
found at length that among the several verdons, there 
were not only disa^eem^nt^, but absolute cori^adictwMj 
in some cases ; which led Pope Damasus to appoint St. 
Jeromb, a distinguished Latin scholar of that time, to 
collect and revise all the editions then abroad, and har- 
monize them, according to the best of his judgipent. 
This he accomplished, after much patient labor ; and his 
version, coming finally into general use, was uniformly 
styled the Vulgate^ of Conunon Version — ^the word Vul- 
gate signifying commorij and corresponding with our 
English word vulgar ^ which once had tiie same meaning. 
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It is eonfidmtly alleged, by some writers of great 
research, ihat from remaaning fragments of the old 
editions which Jerome attempted to improve, it is evi- 
dent that he sometimes altered them for the worse. Of 
his ttBodsn&XLj Dr. Adam Clarke, the learned Methodist 
eommentator, sajs— ^'No version of the Sacred Writ- 
is^ was more generallj received than tiiis ; and copies 
of it were multiplied beyond calculation. And perhaps 
scarcely ant/ book has been more comipted by frequent 
and careless transcription, than the Vulgate, from the 
year 384, till the invention of printing ;" — ^i. e. for about 
one thonsaad and sixty years — ^printing not having been 
invented until tiie year 1440« In the time of Jerome, 
(tiie fourtii century) and for a long while afterwards, the 
Latin language was very exten^vely spoken ; and while 
the Soman Suspire maintained its sway throu^out Eu- 
rope, the Scriptures were publicly read in this dialect. 

To tirace, minutely, tiie history of the Sible from this 
time forward tiirou^ all the festering corruptions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, would be next to impossi- 
ble; — ^and even could we effect an approximation to- 
wards the successful accomplishfia^nt of the task, which 
is hopeless, Z am not fuSy conV&ced that the advantages 
to be derived would repay us for the toil. So we will 
pa9$ over a k^ng period of tune, including the '^dark 
ages," and take nf the consideration of the various 
translations of the ^at book into our mother tongue — 
the English. Although at quite an early date, some 

^fntreducUcm to Com. on New Test. 

4 
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few portions were rendered into ttiis language, in its 
more rade state, the old Anglo-Saxon, (among wbidi 
may be mentioned a copy of the Psahns, and a part of 
the Pour Gospels, attributed to King Alfred,) yet no 
complete translation was effected till ihat which was un- 
dertaken and accomplished by John WicUififo, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, copies of which were 
circulated as fast as they t ould be prepared by his exer- 
tions with the assistance of a few others. We shall 
have some conception of the immense labor of tibis un- 
dertaking, if we bear m mmd that printing was then un- 
known, and the whole, therefore, was of neces^ty ivritten 
byhand. No wonder that, as it is stated, the priceof asin- 
gle copy of the New Testament, at that time, was neariy 
$200 ! — almost two thousand tim^s the amount for which 
a printed copy of tiie same work, and doubtless a fiir 
more readable one, may now be purchased— School 
Testaments, bound in boards, of a mjne suitable for the 
pockety in clear type, being now sold for one dime. 

The Sniglish people^ generally speaking, were at that 
time exceedingly ignorant — ^being made and kept so, by 
having all the means of learning purposely withheld 
from them^ The vast majority could neither write, nor 
even read, their own names ! 

The praise-worthy efforts of Wickliff© to diflSise knowl- 
edge among them, brought down upon his head the fuiy 
of the corrupt and rotten-hearted priesthood of that day. 
They obtained immense sums of money by selling indul- 
gences to their ignorant dupes whom they used as tiie 



mere panderevs to ihm sdf-aggraadizement ; aad tliey 
-were tkerefore, as mi^t have been expeeted, opposed 
Tiolently to the spread of iaformation — thej l^new that 
ikeir ^^craft waa in danger" — they sa^w plainly that if 
the great inaas of the peopise learned to i^ead, they 
voqU aoott diacorer to what an extent they had been in> 
poaed mpaa, and no hmgex aubout to their oppressive 
domination. If in any one locality^ more than elaewhere, 
there be a full concentration of all that is inimical to the 
advaneem^t ai the best interests of humanity^ it is the 
heart of a aarrow-mmded, moroae. selfish, conceited, ty- 
jaumical bigot 1 whel^r^ m mere nmrne^ he be Catholic 
or Protestant, priest or laj^issan. 

Soon after the issuing of WickMe^s translation, thp 
jruling powers (for the government, you will recollect, 
was a union of Ckar<di and State) enacted a law declar- 
ing it an offenee punishaUe mik death to publish, or 
even to retail beneath one's own roof, a copy of the ]^- 
ble, unless by royal permission* Wickli& was emphati- 
cally the first ance^toir of the great Protestant Eeforma' 
tion ; alAough %» died joat one hundred years before 
Ae birth of its immediaU father, Martin Luther^ He 
faised hia voice loudly against the usurpations of the 
Pope ; and his sentiments were solemnly condemned by 
pn asa^n^ly of the Pope's adherents, held at Oxford : 
but he himself waa fortunate enough to escape from the 
IHiare of his enemies^ and died a natural deaths in retire- 
meatt If I may be allowed to frame a Qgure of speech 
Wllieh will eoavey a^ true id^a of his agency in producing 
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the Beformatim, lie strewed Uie fint keneto id iiiafc 
long train of powder, whicb, bmig ignited bj tke teiek 
of Luther, resulted iu such a grand esflkimm. Ihoiag 
the reign of King Heiny ilie fiftti, in die first part of 
the fifteenth century, the cause of WickliSe (ie being 
dead) was espoused by Sir John Oldeasfle, baron of 
Cobham, who at one time stood high in the king's &Tor ; 
but who was finally indicted, tried, and condemned to 
death, as a heretic. After once escaping from confine- 
ment, and being re-taken, he was hung up with a ehaln 
by the middle, and over a slow fire roasted alive !* 

About the year 1440, was revealed that noblest of aU 
discoveries — that invention firaught with intellectual ben* 
efit to man, beyond all computation— the Art of Printing. 

In 1526, the New Teetament was printed in Antwerp, 
by William Tyndall, frcmi a translation of his own. It 
was published without any name being affixed to it, but 
with an epistle inserted at ihe end, expresabg the deore 
that the learned might correct whatever mistakes it con- 
tained, if they should discover any. Shortly after this 
edition appeared, the Bishop of London, being at Ant- 
werp, employed an En^h merchant to purchase all the 
copies that were not then sdd; of which tiie Bishq) 
made a bon-flre, in the <^n air. But from &is edition 
the Dutch printed 5000 co^es, and put thevi ki inune- 
diate circulation — so impossiUe is it t& prevent the fam- 
ished mind from grasping after knowledge, when it has 
once fairly tasted its sweets ! The Duldi re-print was 

« See Goldsinltb*^ Hift. of Cugted— Piniiock^ «d. cb«p. xtU. f «. 
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mSA to ooatam many errors— peiliaps on acconnt of the 
iMurte mill ivbieh it was issoed. About the year 1635, 
Tyadall himself praited a second edition. Tbe Arch- 
Infidi^ tf Canterb^ffy and the Bishop of Londoti soon 
gare ent Ibeir ordeis to the people, to bring m all the 
New 33estamefits wMch had been translated into the 
S^^Ie^ tongue, fliat tiiey nught all be reduced to ashes. 
!Fbey alao feibade the reading of them, ex^cept by tiieir 
gracious permission. In 1528, King Henry VIII, or- 
dered all flie trandatiions by William Tyndkll, ^^to be 
ntteiiy expelled, rejected and put away out of the hands 
of his peo|^, and not to go abroad annrng his subjects." 
TyndaU was charged by the king and the priests, with 
Jundiig eomqpted tiie Scriptures in his translations. But 
in a letter wUeh he wrote to one John BVidi, he solemn- 
iy disclaimed ever having been guilty of ai^ thing of 
the land. Bjs words were as follows :--^^^Z call €rod to 
cseosd, against ibe day we shaB iq[ypear befbre our Lord 
Jeans, to g^ a reekemng of our doings, that I nev^ 
iflbeied one syllable of God's word against my con- 
aoienee ; nor would do tiiis day, if aU %Bk is in earth, 
lAeAer it be honor, pleasure, or riches, might be giten 
me* Moreover, I take (ko^ to witness to my conscience, 
ftat I deare of God to m;y8elf, in tins world, no more 
^Smm iSaai wSusnk ^lAoeh leaimot keep hsskws.'' 

^Siftiing fliat I^yndall'a tanmdation continued to be 
tifctihiiad and iMd, a eommand was issued by die sot- 
tiffttgnt direoiaQg tli^ bishops to call together llie most 
laamed jnen that they mij^ prepare a new version. 
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Whedier lUs ifM ft mere 8db4eiAiee to bKod dio ]^^ 
eyesy and make them belieTe tibere ms in reality, on tbe 
part of the orown, a deaire to apread knowledge in their 
nudst; and to impreaa ihem with the idea that 4ihe Qir 
Cfed text had aetoally been inteipdatedy— or whatever 
was tiie objeetof the royal eommand, one fiM^ ahoold be 
left to apeak for itaelf, on this point: no new trandatioD 
waa madoi nor was any thing done towards promoting 
any tuoh result. And as the people tmnUd read Tjur 
fdall's editicm, the long and his ooandl devised a plan to 
remoTO him from their way. They employed a man 
named Henry PhiUipa to sdlze him by iareaehery and 
atratagem, and deliver him into thobr hands. After re- 
maning in prison a year and a half, he was tried, and 
eondemned to death. In fblfihn^it of his sentenoe, he 
was first strangled by the executioner, crying oat to Ihe 
laat, in the agomea of dealh, ^'Lord, open the king of 
England's eyesT'^and his body was thmi bnmed to 
ashes. I know of scarcely any more tondmig inoideat 
thM this, in all Enj^ history. Tyndall was evidenlty 
a very amiable man, his enenues being judges; for the 
attomay'^neral who was instrumental in procuring his 
conviction, and others who conversed with him while he 
waa Qonfined in the castile, declared that ^VA^ were not 

a good Ohrisilaan man, they could not tett whom to trnsk 
The fo»t completo edilifm of the whole BiUe printed 
in English^ was issned by lifylea Coverdab, and bare 
the dato of 16a5k AooprofitisstBlpiesamdinftt 
British Huseum% ItistaluaUeaaacurioaaraliecfihe 
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Sine in wUeh ^e pubUidier lired, and as afibrdiiig aa 3- 
lustration of tiie peculiar ortiiography then enrrentiiy in 
tise. Its spelfing, in many instances, is so qnaant^ com* 
pared mtih onr present mode of writing the same irord9| 
tiiat we shonld find it diAoult to read nmny pages withp 
oat considerable hesitation. To mention one or two 
spedmens, ike phrase ^^Holj Ghost" is spelt jBi^ 
ijhoMte; the word ^^spirit," yriiyte; ^^somethmg/' 9om^ 
A^^^/ ^^lain/' jpZa;yne, — ^^^h several other words aod 
expresaons, to ns alike singidar in their constmction. 

About two years after tins ecBtion was pablisbed, 
another translation was issaed> bearing upon the titie- 
page the name of l^omas Matthew, which is said to 
have been fictitious — ^the real editor, who was no less a 
personage than John Bogers the Martyr^ being fearful 
of tiie long. 

Many otiier versions were prepared at yarious times, 
aud circulated more or less ; — but if I were to attempt 
to specify them, in minute detail, this lecture would be 
unnecessarily encumbered, and so rendered tediouff. 
One of them, however, I wiU just moition, which was 
called the BiAap*$ MUbj from the circumstance of its 
being translated and published by a company of Bishops, 
iaring the reign of Queen Elisabeth, and by her order ; 
irinch eontinued to be the princnpally autiiorised transla- 
tion until, with otiiers, it was superseded by the edition 
pab^aheduBdMrthepatranage simI by command of King 
Iame8,-*<tf lAiek I shall speak more particularly, in a 
jBBtw moments^ 
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It if a &o^ which qmtt hare sujggestecl itself to ih» 
laind of every one who has read the Bible ujiderstwd^ 
ingjly, and to any ooosiderable extent, thai as seepecti 
the eontianation of aatgects SAd &/t begyuung aad end- 
ing of chapters, it 10 in a great nany idaoee wnngly 
divided* Zhe reaeon of thia is, that the divioiinL oi the 
ieveral beolcs into ehaptere was aade, xiot wilh re^gurd 
to the diifereat topies treated of^ bsA solely kx conven* 
ience' sakoi to aaust the reader in referring to any par* 
ticular portion. By some, it is attributed to Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Caiuterbajy ; while otb^i^ believe 
it to have been the work of Hugo St. Caro, a Donuni* 
can monk; both of whom lived in the thirteentii ceo* 
tury. 

The divisioQ of chapters into verses^ an we find th^n 
in the editions now in general use among ns, is supposed 
to have been made in the Old Testament, by Mordecai 
HSfathan, a Jewish rabbi, about the year 1445 ; and in 
the NeWy by Bobert Stephe^is, a French printer, in 
1651. 

The pupctoadon is considered to have been a grad»ui 
woik — commenced, it is thought, by Jerome, in the 
fourth century, and not completed till the isdnih. 

Soojie account now remains to be given of the ori^ 
of the present staAda>rd English Yersdon — ^the traas^latipQ 
used in ov^ public sdiools, amd read in the Froteststtt 
Chqrches of tUs cou4t]7 and Gpreat Briti^x>^a copy of 
which may be found, witti comparatively few esoej^tieQ9» 
in each dwelling throu^out New-England, 
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About tiie commencement of the seventeenth centorj, 
very shortly affcer James I. ascended ihe &rone of £&g> 
land, so many compliunts were made to him of the alleged 
inaccnrac J of all the translations then cnrrent, that be 
^rtliinlh adopted measures to procnre a new, and, aa 
&r as possible, correct one* Fifkj*foar of the uMMt 
learned men in the kingdom were by him appointed to 
take the whole matter nnder their special charge and 
sapervimon. Among the books placed in their hands 
were those forming the Apocrypha, which they translated 
with the others. Three years elapsed between the issuing 
of this appointment and the commencement of the un- 
dertaking ; during which time seven of the number are 
supposed to have died, as we have no account of more 
than fortywseven bemg actually engaged upon the work. 
These were divided into separate companies, and sta- 
tioned at different universities — some at Westminster, 
some at Cambridge, some at Oxford ; and others, per- 
haps, at places not mentioned. To each company was 
assigned, for translation, a separate portion, which was 
divided into minor parts, one bemg assigned, for ttie same 
purpose, to each individudl. And, in regular turn, each 
of these several portions, even the smallest, was submit- 
ted, for examination, to each and every other member of 
the whole company; and after fidthfully scrutinizing 
the allotted parts, the members of each division met 
and decided what should be rejected and what should 
be incorporated into the Version. This labor occu^^ied 
nearly ti^ree years. A committee of six was ihen chosen. 
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from the large deputation, to review the wbole work^ 
revising and correcting it, in harmony with their higb 
est judgment; which task they accomplished in the 
space of a little less than one year. It was printed in 
the year 1611. And from that time to the present, it 
has been received and considered, generally, (excepi 
among the Roman Catholics) as the standard Vernon* 

It is now printed in one hundred and forty different 
languages* And a few years since, it was stated by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society that they alone had 
published, and distributed broad-cast over the Worlds 
nearly five million copies* 

All the words and phrases |»inted in ItaUcBj (ad most 
of you may already know) were added to the ori^nal 
t^tt by King Jameses translators; and that some of 
them render obscure the passages with which they are 
connected, is generally acknowledged by candid writers 
of every different Theological belief. Without doubt, 
the interests of truth, and the cause of human improve- 
ment, would be greaily subserved by a new translation, 
at the present day, if undertaken by some competent 
persons with minds truly liberal. They would be essen- 
tially aided by the large amount of knowledge upon al- 
most every subject, which the world has accumulated 
since the last translation was made. 

The first copy of the Bible printed in this country, 
was a translation (in the language spoken by the North 
American Abmgines,) made by John Elliot, the cete* 
brated ^^Apostie to the Indians^" as he haa been veiy 
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appropriately styled. Its puUieatioDy as respects both 
liie translating and the pimtmg, was Hie resolt of great 
labor. The words of the Indian ^Eudect are said to 
have contained from thirty to sixty letters each* Ta 
iiie facetiotis Cotton Mather is attrSnited the tem^rk, 
concerning them, that ^^they must have be^i very long 
at the flood, and growing long ever since." 

It is a matter of history, which, in justace to the 
memory of poor Tyndall, should never be forgotten, 
that although he was charged by a bloody monarch and 
an infamous priesdiood, ynAi having corrupted and per> 
verted the Bible, in his published edition; yet King 
James, when he appointed the best scholars in his reahn 
to prepare the identical version which we now receive, 
directed them to consult TynddfTs tramlation, among 
others, and to follow it in all respects wherein it more 
elosely resembled the ori^nal than the others then in 
use. 

Before concluding, I solicit your special attention to 
one particular fact, and also to the expression (^ some 
thoughts suggested by it. 

As intimated in a former part of this lecture, tiier 
Scriptures declared by the Council of Trent to be the 
standard version of the Romish Church, included the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament; which Protestants 
generally are united in repudiating, as regards any 
authoritative sanction tiiat may be clsdmed for it. And 
whatever other version of the Biblical writings may have 
been arranged and proclaimed autiientie, by any orga- 
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iiiied ooQBeil or unorguuxed aasemblage of men, con- 
cerning which any record has been preserved^ such 
Scriptoral canon must have been essentially of Roman 
Catholic ori^: for the Protestants have never yet call- 
ed a special council or convention) to decide what books 
are genuine, and to separate from them those regarded 
ftS spurious. Eang James's translators fonn the nearest 
approach to any thing of this description ; but they did 
not pretend to make any decisive proclamation in refer- 
ence to the abstract germineness of the books. They 
took them, as they were, in the Greek language — ^hand- 
ed down from their fatiiers — and endeavored merely to 
render them, as exactly as possible, into English. In 
the sixth article of the Church of England, the books of 
the Apocrypha are ordered to be read ^^for example of 
life and instruction of manners ;" but no direction is 
^ven to refer to them for the purpose of establishing 
any particular doctrine. In fact, all Protestants, by 
(heir past mode of procedure in relation to this subject, 
virtually leave every man U> judge for himself, concern- 
ing the authenticity and truthfulness of scripture docu- 
ments* This is in exact harmony with the spirit of Be- 
publicanism and Christiamty : it is in conformity wifh 
the cQrections of the firee and liberal-minded Pauls 
"Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good." "Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." We 
should all of us consider it extremely unfair, as well as 
irrational, in any person, to demand our implicit belief 
in a proposition, merely on the authority of his dictum, 
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^&oiit any recMm for it. And we could not feel justi- 
fied, at the tribunal of our own consciences, should we, 
in turn, make the same unreasonable demand of others. 
We never ask even a child to repose entire faith in any 
thing, until we have, at least, attempted to show its tea- 
sonahleness. In the manner in which we conduct dis- 
cussions, as well as ui all our common modes of speech, 
we practically adnut that human reason is our final 
court of appeal. The dictate of calm, enlightened, 
unprejudiced, virtuous reason^ is the clear utterance 
of the voice of God in the human soul: the same 
voice which spake to Adam "in the cool of the 
day" — in his moments of reflection ; — ^the "still small 
voice" which fell entrancingly on the listemng ear of 
the prophet. 

In the present conflicting state of religious opinion 
and speculation, — ^with the uncertain nature of much 
historic testimony abundantly demonstrated to us, — 
while commentaries are in circulation, diametrically op- 
posed to each other on some points, written by the most 
learned Theolo^cal doctors and expounders, — with 
Christendom divided into six hundred sects, the majority 
of them each like Ishmael, — ^is it not a species of 
groundless assumption, bordering on the ludicrous, for 
one man,^^dressed ui a little brief authority," especially 
if he claim to be a Protestant, to stigmatize his brother 
as a skeptic or an infidel, because (though truly religious 
in feeling and morally upright in conduct) he cannot, in' 
the deep sincerity of his soul, assent to every thing pro- 
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nounced canonical by the Boman Catholic Church — and 
has the honesty to $ay so! 

The question of the ^^deci»ve aathority," as it is 
tcrmod of the written productions of an author, whether 
prophet or apostle, is not to be settled in a XDoment; nor 
can its discussion be summarily stifled: at any rate, not 
ill the present age of light and freedom. It is not my 
design to espouse either side of any of the personal 
controversies which have arisen, quite recently, from 
the open avowal of certain opinions on this topic. I in* 
terfere not with the conscientious convictions of any 
man or class of men. To his own master, each standeth 
or falleth. But feeling the responsibiUties of the station 
I occupy as a professed teacher of the truth, it seems 
to me nothing more than plain duty to give imrestrained 
utterance to my own sentiments ; for which I alone am 
to be held responsible. 

If we are disposed to improve, as we may, the sad 
but instructive incidents of tyranny that I have present- 
ed, — ^which, with ten thousand others, blacken the an- 
nals of the world, — ^we shall learn, individually, and in 
whatever associate capacity we may be found, to guard 
against the encroachments not only of nominal Popery, 
but of that minor spirit of dictation, which, fed and nur- 
tured, grows at last into persecution : and we may per- 
ceive the necessity that we should keep alive within us,, 
ever fresh and vernal, the beautifiil blossoms of Charity 
and Toleration, suffering them to emit freely their delight- 
ful fragrance ; which, wafted upon the gently agitating 
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breezes of friendly discussion shall be diffused through 
our social and moral atmosphere, — counteracting, most 
efifectually, the pestiferous aroma of bigotry, and the 
blighting mUdew of spiritual usurpation. 



LECTURE III. 



THE PENTATEUCH. 

OuB attention will be engaged, this evening, in a 
somewhat critical examination of the firat five distinct 
portions of the Bible — the books generally regarded as 
forming a separate division of the Scriptures, and de- 
nominated Thb Pbntateuch. 

Pentateuch is a numerical term, signifj^g a book 
composed of five parts — ^penta meaning five. Though 
not exactly relevant to the subject under immediate con- 
sideration, yet for the purpose of illustrating the origin 
of kindred numerical phrases, by a few examples, I will 
adduce some partially corresponding terms. Penta- 
chord, an instrument with five strings ; pentagon, a fig- 
ure with five angles ; pentastich, a poem of five verses ; 
and pentastyle, a piece of Architecture with five rows 
of columns. 

It is probable that the name, Pentateuch, was applied 
to the collective writing? which it designates some time 
after their arrangement in their present form, and by 
scholars and biblical antiquaries, as a technical denomi- 
native — not used by the origmal authors of the books, 
or by him who first collated, re-arranged, and re-wrote 
them. 

The tides of the several books, — ^which are as foUowd, 

5* 
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viz : Genehis^ Uxodm^ Leviticu9^ Numbers^ and Deur 
teronomtfy — ^it may be well to define before proceeding 
farther. Genesis means a record of generations, and 
is affixed to the first book because it contains gcnealo^ 
cal statbtics of the human race, at a very early period. 
Exodus siguifies a going otit, or a journey, from some 
particular place. The book called Exodus is so termed 
for the reason that it gives an account of the departure 
of the Israelites from the land of Egypt. There is 
now in very common use with us, a similar word, having 
exactly the same purport. We sometimes say of a per- 
son who dies, that he makes his eodt from this life. At 
a certain period in a written dramatic performance, 
when one of the actors is to be represented as leaving 
the stage, that fact is signified by prefixing to his name, 
in the proper connection, the word exit. Says Shak- 
«peare, in his memorable seven ages, 

"All the world 's a stige, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exiU and their entrances." 

ffhe third book is styled Leviticus^ from the fact that it 
comprises the rules and regulations appertaining to the 
♦office of the Levites, the descendants of Levi, — ^a class 
invested with sacerdotal functions, who were subordinate 
lo the priests, and assisted them in the ceremonies of 
"the tabernacle. The fourth book was recognized by 
the Hebrews under different names. By some, it was 
styled ''And he spake ^^^ because in the Hebrew lan- 
guage it commences with that phraseology. By others, 
it was called ^'In the desert,^* from the circumstance 
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&at it famishes a description of the joomejing? of the 
Israelites through the wilderness. The ferm Number% 
was applied to it by the Greeks, because the three first 
chapters give the details of Jthe numbering, in the taber- 
nacle, of the ancient Hebrew people, bj generations and 
by family descent. The literal meaning of Deuterono- 
my is, The Second Law ; and the reason of its being 
applied to the fifth book of the Pentateuch, is simply 
the fact that that book is principally a repetition of the 
Mosaic code, recorded at length in a preceding book, — 
a recapitulation of the ground which had already been 
passed over. 

The authorship of these books is commonly attribut- 
ed to MosBS — the reputed law-giver of the Hebrew na- 
tion, still venerated by the Jew wherever situated, and 
(according to the account given of him) the most won- 
derful man of his time. When I say commonly attrib- 
uted, I do not mean unanimously , among all who receive 
the books as authentic records, — all modem Jews, and 
nominal Christians of every sect : but I wish only to 
convey the idea, that they are generally spoken of, al- 
most every where, as the books of Moses ; and by the 
majority of people, who have never been led to turn 
their attention to the close scratiny of their verbal com- 
position, or who have never made any researches respect- 
ing their history, tiiey are supposed to have been origi- 
nally written by him. 

Whether he was the direct author of the whole, or 
only a part, or of any portion whatever, of the books in 
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their present form, is a question that has never yet been 
satisfactorily determined. It has been a matter of con- 
troversy, among the most profound scholars, for more 
than a thousand years. 

Let us inquire seriously, What evidence have we that 
Moses was actually the writer of the several books refer- 
red to ? The books themselves indicate the opposite : 
they furnish internal, presumptive proof that they are 
the workmanship of another hand — at least, in the pres- 
ent arrangement of their materials, and the structure of 
their language. Such proof will be rendered the most 
distinctly manifest by the citation of a few prominent 
instances, in which language is employed that is radical- 
ly inconsistent with original and direct autobiography. 

Moses is almost invariably spoken of in the third per- 
son. In most cases, the language referring to the mes* 
sages received by him from the Deity, is not — "The 
Lord said unto wie;" but — The Lord said unto Moses J*^ 
In Deuteronomy, however, there is found what some 
may regard as a^deviation from this general rule. There, 
in several instances, we meet with the sentence, *'The 
Lord said unto m^," &c. ; but this, be it observed, was 
evidently not written by Moses, but, so to speak, put 
into Ms mouth by the historian, who merely represents 
him as addressing the people publicly, while assembled 
in a large throng : for the 1st chapter of the book of 
Deuteronomy commences in the following manner: — 
"These be the words which Moses [not i] spake unto 
all Israel on this side Jordan;" and in the third verse, 
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tbe langaage is — ^'^And it came to pass in the fortieth 
year, in the eleventh month, on the first day of the 
month, that Moses spake unto the children of Israel," 
&c. In the course of several following chapters the 
name Moses and the corresponding pronoim, are in the first 
person : but this does not of necessity evince that Moses 
was the writer; for it is no uncommon thing when speaking 
of an individual, and in quoting what he has expressed, to 
^ve his language, as near as possible, in the direct form* 
The continuity of the regular historic narrative is some- 
times suddenly broken off, and another subject (having no 
le^timate connection with the prior train of remark, and 
of which no previous intimation has been given) is then 
introduced. This is particularly the case in Genesis, iv. 
23, where the writer speaks of Lamech as addressing 
his two wives, saying, "Hearken unto my speech; for I 
have slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to 
my hurt." Of this homicide we find no mention in 
any preceding chapter; nor are we informed what par- 
ticular person it was, whose death is bewailed. Inter- 
ruptions of this kind, occurring in the midst of an other- 
wise connected series of historical or biographical inci- 
dents, would naturally lead almost any one to conclude, 
that either some preceding particulars had been excluded 
fipom the records, intentionally or by accident; or that 
the hands of more than one person were employed in 
the work of composition. This latter supposition would 
account satisfactorily for those discrepant interpolations, 
which are otherwise perplexing. 
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The character of Moses is described in llie most enlo- 
gifltic terms — ^in language highly immodest and at war 
with common propriety, for any one to adopt in regard 
to himself. As an instance, take the foUowing assertion, 
which occurs in Numbers, xii. S : *'Now the man Moses 
was very meek, above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth." 

But perhaps the most weighty con^deration — the 
one which militates the most seriously agamst the posi- 
tion that Moses was the reritable author of the five 
books, in their present condition — ^is the fact that the 
concluding one (Deuteronomy) contains an account of 
his deathy with a particular mention of some of the cir- 
cumstances connected with it. If you consult, at your 
leisure, the last chapter of the book, you will find the 
account, commencing with the first verse and terminating 
with the eighth, in language as follows :— 

^*And Moses went up from the plains of Moab, unto 
the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho : and the Lord shewed him all the land 
of Gilead, unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim, and Manassah, and all the land of Judah, unto 
the utmost sea, and the south, and the plain of the val- 
ley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. And 
the Lord said unto him, This is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I 
will give it unto thy seed ; I have caused thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there, in the land of 
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Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And he 
buried him in a valley in the land of Moab,.over against 
Beth-peor : but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day. And Moses was a hundred and twenty years 
old when he died : his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. And the children of Israel wept for Mo^ 
ses in the plains of Moab thirty days : so the days of 
weeping and mourning for Moses were ended." 

Shortly before I commenced preaching, while residmg 
in the £unily of a clergyman, — at a time when I did 
not perceive tiie general bearing and diver»fied relations 
of Theological matters, so clearly as I humbly beUeve 1 
now see them, — my mind was exercised somewhat upon 
this apparent scriptural incongruity ; or rather this states 
ment of an utter impossibility : for such it is, humanly 
speaking, if we proceed upon the ground that Moses 
was the writer of the whole of the Pentateuch, in the 
form in which it appears in our version of the Bible. I 
recollect that when I inquired for some method of ob- 
viating the difficulty, I was referred, for a solution of it, 
to Dr. Adam Clarke's comment on the passage, in which 
that ingenious writer contends that the last chapter of 
Deuteri/ifwmony (which contains the account of Moses' 
death and burial) should properly be reckoned as 
the first chapter of the book of Joihua. This attempt- 
ed explication appeared satisfactory to me at the time ; 
but from mature reflection I feel convinced that it is but 
an adroit conjecture ; and although it may be correct, 
yet it is no more reliable than some other equally plausi- 
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ble mode of explanation which, perhaps, any of us 
might devise. 

Calmet, a celebrated French monk, who died about 
the middle of the last century, in one of his large works 
on the Bible, (which has been edited and republished 
in this country by Prof. Robinson, under the auspices 
of the Andover Theological Seminary) says "it is not very 
unlikely" that Aaron may have ^'assisted his brother 
in writing some parts of the books which now bear the 
name of Moses :" and he adds, "K this be admissible, 
then we account at once for such difference of style as 
appears in these books, and for such smaller variations 
in dififerent places, as would naturally arise &om two 

persons recording the same facts It accounts, alsK), 

for the third person being used when speaking of Moses : 
perhaps, too, for some of the praise and commendation 
of Moses, which is most remarkable where Aaron is most 
in fault,"'^ This supposition, however, does not account 
for the record of the decUh and burial of Moses ; which 
could not have been written by Aaron, because Tie died 
sometime before Moses did ! And Moses attended him 
during his last moments, according to the account. In 
Numbers, xx. 27—29, it is stated that they both "went 
up into mount Hor, in the sight of all the congregation. 
And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put 
them upon Eleazer his son ; and Aaron died there in 
the top of the mount : and Moses and Eleazer came 
down from the mount. And when all the congregation 

■ 

♦ See article Aabok, Calmet'i Dictionary. 
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saw tbat Aaron was dead, fliey motumed for Aaron thirtf 
*dajs, even all the house of Israel." 

If we npw dismks, for a while, the especial considera* 
tion of tiiese difficulties, some fi^ will perhaps be re- 
flected upon them, as we proceed in the examination of 
other particulars. 

Our next inquiry will be, In what language was the 
Pentateuch written ? As I endeavored to show in the 
second lecture, it was probably first written, and ar- 
ranged as it now stands, in Hebrew^ by Ezra, the Jew* 
isb Bigh Priest, who was (according to the general tes- 
timony of historians) the compiler and first publishing 
editor of the Old Testament scriptures. 

But in what language was it originally written, either 
in part, or as a whole ? The recorded mementoes, which, 
were tbey at this time distinctly traceable, would peihaps 
furnish us an adequate answer to this question, (althou^ 
they were none too le^bly inscribed at first) are now 
y^ed in obscurity — ^well-nigh lost to us, at our remote 
point of ^ew ; so thickly have the miste gathered and 
filled the atmosphere that floats between the past and 
the {^resent. 

We should, doubtless, be furnished with the most di* 
rect means of obtaining some credible information on 
this p(»nt, could we ascertain, with any thing like an ap- 
proach to exactness, the date or dates of time, at which 
the several books were written — ^i. e., supposing them 
to have been written in the regular form of a book, or 
books, previous to tiie time id Ezra ; which B<Hne leamel 

6 
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and good men hare beUeved, and odierSy equally learned 
and goody hare honestly chuitecL 

Whatever authenticated historical statements respect- 
ing the ori^ of written language, we may gain access 
to, will render ns the most e£Bcient aid we can receive 
in our present investigations. 

Various Mstoricalinqmrers have indulged their' minds 
in the formation of numerous conjectures and specula- 
tionSy some of them more or less probable, while others 
are merely chimerical. Some, for instance, have sup- 
posed that when the Deity ori^nally endowed man with 
the fiEusulty of reason and the power of vocal utterance, 
he imparted to him the knowledge of some species of 
writing. But our own observation and experience, unit- 
ed with the testimony of such history as we know to be 
accurate, teach us that the various Arts came into exist- 
ence gradually — a knowledge of them has been unfold- 
ed to the human mind, not instantaneously, but by de- 
grees ; and I see no good reason for believing that the 
art of writing forms an exception to this general rule of 
gradual, human progress. 

Respecting the origin of iiettcr*,— -regular, alphabetic 
characters,— I find that there is not a little contrariety 
of opinion among historians ; even those reputed to be 
the most learned and reliable authorities, who have spent 
years of assiduous toil in the examination of the subject, 
with the most extensive libraries, and the best ancient 
MSS. in preservation, constantiy at their command. 
Although some ima^e that letters ori^nated with the 
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patmreh Abraham, Trhile others sajppose that the honor 
of tiheir inyention belongs to Moses, and oihers still are 
inclined to think they may have been invented by the 
Egyptians, yet the only definite, positive assertion in 
wMch historians generally %mite respecting the matter, 
is, that Cadmus, a Phoenician, introduced letters among 
the Grecians, (having brought them vrith him from 
Syria,) about 1519 years before Christ, and more than 
forty years after the death of Moses. It is supposed 
that Cadmus was either their inventor, or that he deriv- 
the knowledge of them from some of his countrymen— 

The letters of his alphabet were but sixteen in number, 
eight others being added afterwards, and at different 
lames. They are said to be identical with the charac- 
ters of the language called the Hebrew, — ^the name, 
Hebrew, being givea them at a subsequent period. 
This is in accordance with Rollin, one of the highest 
standard authorities, in regard to ancient history. It 
also harmonizes with Blair's Chronology, 

Now the position, by some confidently assumed, that 
letters were known previous to the time of Cadmus, 
(which was nearly half a century after the death of 
Moses) rests almost entirely^upon inference, or evidence 
which is but circumstantial and presumptive in its char- 
acter. Be it observed, particularly, that I am now 
speaking of methoical, alphabetic language — not of the 
loose symlolic representation of ideas, (which doubtless 
came into e:qstence with the first man, or soon after, in 
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some crude fona) nor of Hiat very ancient and some- 
what more methodical pictt4re-wnting (of which I shall 
soon speak) called hjero^jphics* Some of the premi- 
seSy which, it is thought, lead directly to the conclusion^ 
that letters were known a long while before their mtro- 
duction into Greece, at the time I have mentioned, are 
the following : — ^The language in Genesis, xxiii. 20, is 
such as to convey the idea, to the general reader, that 
when the sons of Heth sold Abraham a parcel of ground 
for a burial-place, they gave him a bill of sale, or title- 
deed of some kind. This conjecture is favorably regard- 
ed by Dr. Jahn.^ But, to my mind, the conclusion 
does not seem to be very strongly fortified. Let us read 
the passage under consideration. ^^ And the field, and the 
cave that is therein, were made sure imto Abraham, for 
a possession of a burying-place, by the sons of Heth."| 
What is there in this phraseology which necessarily im- 
plies that a written guaranty was given at the transfer 
of the property? Nothing, that I can see. True, it is 
said the possession was "made Bure unto Abraham." 
But this pledge of surety might be effectually given in 
some other way than by a written warranty deed. Se- 
curity, abundantly satisfactory in its nature, and legally 
binding to all intents and purposes, might have been 
given symbolically — conveyed through the significant 
medium of some gift, of very trifling value in itself, but 
important as a tenure, — ^accordmg to the custom of every 

rude nation, where the- arts of civilized life have not been 

■ — ■ ■ . . , . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

* Biblical Archatulogy, Part 5, ^ 85. f Gen., xxiii.. 2&. 
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cultivated. The North American Indians transacted aQ 
their commercial afl^rs in this way, — conveying all their 
unspoken messages, those relating to other matters than 
traffic, by strings of beads and wampmn, by a feather, 
or by a sprig of some forest tree. They had no written 
language — ^I mean, no methodical dialect, governed by 
rules of etymology and syntax ; although they may have 
had — ^probably did have — a crude method of vniting^ 
like the rough, unseemly figures etched upon the sur- 
face of the celebrated rock, in the town of Dighton, in 
this State, — ^an accurate engraving and particular ac- 
count of which may be found in Barber's Historical Col- 
lections of Massachusetts. 

These considerations will be sufficient, I think, to show 
that the passage m Genesis which speaks of Abraham's 
purchase being ^^made sure" to him, does not, of neces- 
sity, yield any support to the idea that alphabetic letters 
of any kind were then in vogue. And even supposing 
that a recorded transfer were given, it might all have 
been written in hyeroglyphics. 

Another reason which has been offered in favor of the 
hypothesis that letters must have been in use at a much 
earlier date than the time of Cadmus, is the circum- 
stance that writing and books are particularly spoken of 
in the Pentateuch, in many instances, as in Exodus, zvii. 
14 : ^^And the Lord said upto Moses, Write this for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Josh- 
ua." But this and similar passages prove nothing, ab- 
solutely, concerning the employment of letters; because 

6« 
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(fts jost now obsenred^ in rrfefenoe to the supposed con- 
veyance-deed) the writing might have been hyerogljpbic 
in its stractnre. The occurrence of the terms writing 
and book in the Pentateuch, tends no more to prove that 
alphabetic letters were known in the days of Moses, 
than the use of one of the same words in the New Testa- 
ment proves that printed and bound volumes were in 
circulation in the time of Christ and the first apostles. 
It is said, that when Jesus went into the synagogue, on 
a certain occa^on, ^'there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened 
the book^ ho found the place where it was written, The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me," &c.^ The book, in this 
instance, was a roll of parchment ; which latter name 
was applied by the Jews to their scriptural records kept 
in the temple. Paul uses both terms, in immediate con- 
nection with each other, to signify the same thing, 2d 
Tim. iv. 18 : "The cloak that I left at Troas with Car- 
pus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, 
but especially the parchments." 

In short, it is a very difficidt matter to find any thing 
which amounts to a positive proof that Letters were 
known in the time of Moses. For this reason, some 
have concluded that he wrote entirely in hyeroglyphios, 
as the Egyptians are not certainly known to have prac- 
tised any other mode of expressing their thou^ts, and 
he is said to have been "learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians."! 

♦Lttke, h. X7, IS-, t Acts, tii. 22. 
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Skotdd we regard Imn as the bona fide writer of the 
five books, or most of them, in their present arrange- 
ment, we conld not rationally consider him as the %ole 
author, or even the first narrator in a recorded form, of 
many of the accounts they contain: because some of 
them relate to events which transpired centuries before 
he was bom. The book of Genesis, for insta&ce, con- 
tains an elliptic sketch of the history of human transac- 
tions for about two thousand three hundred and seventy 
years, according to tibe lowest estimate : some compute 
it to have been a much longer period. If Moses really 
wrote the books bearing his name, he must have collect- 
ed much of the material from other sources than his own 
memory. This self-evident particular has led some emi- 
nent Theologians to admit that in all probabiUty the 
originals of many of the early accounts in the Pentar 
touch were in existence long before Moses, and that he 
merely combined and placed them m regulxir order — 
some of them having been copied, or puzzled out, from 
old transcripts of hyeroglyphie or other characters^ and 
preserved in the &milies of Shem, Abraham, and the 
Hebrew patriarchs. Some conjecture that Adam was a 
writer, and may have lefb some inscribed memorials of 
his time. If I were to undertake giving you an accomit 
of all the suppositions of this kind, which have been 
revelled m, I fear you would be detained in listening, 
for a lenglii of time considerably beyond patient endur- 
ftnce. 
After a cairefiil consultation of those published workis, 
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which are considered worthy of the highest confidence 
by Protestant sects generally, (and some of them even 
by Roman Catholics) and after somewhat diligently 
comparing, section by section and paragraph by para- 
graph, the historical statements and avowed opinions of 
different writers, the conviction has become seated in 
my mind, that it is no very easy task — ^if, under any cir- 
cumstances, it is possible^ which I utterly disbelieve — 
to determine, with any approximation towards certainty, 
whether Moses was, or was not, the writer of any part 
of the five books commencing with Genesis and ending 
with Deuteronomy. During the last year. Prof. Stuart, 
of Andover, has published an elaborate and in many re- 
spects valuable work on the Old Testament, in which 
he endeavors with all the lo^c he can summon to his 
aid to establish a claim for the sole or principal author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, in behalf of Moses. But I 
find in the book no tangible proof on this point — only 
ipference, over-strained arguing, and ingenious specula* 
tion. 

That Moses left, as the production of his own hand^ 
some of the materials which compose the books we are 
considering, seems highly probable. Presumptive evi- 
dences, internal and collateral, to substantiate this proba- 
bility, might here be adduced ; but I deem it unnecee* 
tary to bring them forward — ^as, after all, each individual 
will, doubtless, (as he shoiUd) make up his own julg- 
ment, from the general aspect of the case, as it appears 
to him. One suggestion, however^ I will just state, 
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which should be allowed due reflection, — ^as it is, per- 
haps, the principal one connected with the point we are 
canvassing. It is, to saj the least, very reasonable to 
suppose that Moses would endeavor to leave behind him 
some records or memorials of the stirring and eventful 
scenes in which he was the chief actor : and it is there- 
fore, as it seems to me, a le^timate inferential deduc- 
tion of common-sense reasoning on a doubtfiil subject, 
that he was the author, in one form or another, of some 
portion of that history in which he figures as the grand 
hero. Farther than this, I am unable to see how we 
can feel warranted in assuming a very confident tone, 
respecting his direct participancy in the Pentateuchal 
writing?. 

I have spoken of hyeroglyphics : let me say a few 
words more in regard to them, before proceeding farther 
in our general inquiries. The merit of their invention 
is claimed by the Egyptians ; and probably \^ith much 
reason, — ^though historians acknowledge that nothing cer- 
tcdn can be learned in relation to this point. Like all 
language, (which, even in its highest state, is but the 
suggestmg talisman of ideas) they were founded, to 
some extent, on the principles of nature. An image of 
a bird, a quadruped, or some inanimate object, was se- 
lected to represent some passion or mental characteris- 
tic ; and there was a great deal of propriety and forci- 
ble signification in many of the chosen emblems. The 
figure of a lion was a symbol of strength, courage and 
determination : those of a dove and a lamb, the signs 
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of meekness, innocence and gentleness. The past and 
the future were represented in contrast by a man having 
two faces, each gazing in a direction opposite to the 
other. The idea of eternity — ^time or existence without 
beginning and without end — was expressed by the figure 
of a serpent in the form of a large circle, endeavoring 
to swallow himself. I have observed this significant em- 
blem on the iron gate which opens into one of the burial- 
enclosures in the neighboring cemetery of Harmony 
Grove. Within the circular figure you will find the rep- 
resentation of an houp-glass, which I presume (for I 
have never met with any explanation of it) was design- 
ed to set forth the idea of Time embraced within JEter* 
nity. 

In these or similar characters, Moses might have 
written ; or it is possible that he used the letters of some 
alphabet. I think it the most warrantable conclusion 
that his records, left in fragmentary remains, were not 
collected, arranged and more clearly expressed by trans- 
lation in a regular, grammatic dialect, until a great 
while after his death. 

This supposition, which (as I shall endeavor to show 
still further) is very reasonable, removes those discrep* 
ancies, which are so glaring in the books under discus* 
sion, when we attempt to consider them, in their existing 
form, as the direct and sole workmanship of Moses. 

It would be natural for the compiling editor, whoever 
he might be, in re-arranging and re-writing the notes and 
hyeroglyphic or alphabetical records within his reach, tjD 



use the iMrd person mstoad of the jirBt. It would be 
the onlj proper method for him to adopt, imless it were 
his intention to deceive mankind by the publication of a 
qmrious history, or his design to construct a romance on 
the plan of an autobiography. 

If the translator, transcriber, or whatever else we may 
style him, were educated to admire Moses ; if all tradi- 
tion had taught him to revere that distinguished civil 
and ecclesiastical leader, as the greatest personification 
of human excellency, he would be inclined to say of 
him, with the most perfect sincerity, that he "was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face of 
the earth." And in writing, for preservation, a history 
of Moses' career, he would as a matter of course, re- 
cord all that was known concerning his death. The 
death of a great man, is an event generally noticed with 
more or less of pomp and ceremony. It appears that 
when the last chapter of Deuteronomy was written, but 
little was known concerning the death of Moses — ^abso- 
lutely nothing concerning the exact locality of his burial- 
place. The historian's language is — "No man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day." We should not say 
this of a man who died last week, or last year, or ten, 
twenty, fifty, or even a hundred years ago, — especially 
if he had been a great man, a leader of the nation, and 
the wonder of his age ! His grave would be a Meccor^ 
marked by some significant designation, and visited, the 
year round, by adoring pilgrims from every quarter ! 
The very phraseology, "No man knoweth of his sepd- 
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chre unto ikU iay^^ impfies that thelrarialivasaQeTeiift 
hmg poit at the tune the book of Xyeateroooniy yna 

written. 

I deem it a highly plauttble suppositioii, that the ac- 
count of Moses* death was written by Ezra, — he having 
gathered the material statements from tradiiion and 

fragmentary records.* 

The Pentateuch is characteriKcd by considerable 
strength and beanty, as respects the style of its fitcrary 
composition ; and it contains mnch important trulh, ex- 
pressed throu^ metaphor, and in direct, tangible pre- 
cept. But many of itd teachings, if considered au- 
thoritatire, as they are gtoerally constmed, are stum- 
bling blocks in the way of human improvement — clogs 
to the advancement of scientific truth — serious obstacles 

.1 II II II - I I I I - I I.I I 11 ■ ■ I III. H I mm 

* ''In the seventh year of the reign of ArtazeneB, Ezra obtained of the 
king and hia seven counsellors, an ample commission, empowering him 
Co return to Jerusalem with all such Jews as would follow him thither, 
in order to re-establish the Jewish government and religion, and to regu- 
late both agreeably to their own laws. £zra was descended from Saraia, 
who was high priest of Jerusalem, at the time when it was destroyed by 
Nabuchodonosor, and was put to death by his command. £zra was- a yery 
learned and pious man, ana was chiefly distinguished from the rest of the 
Jews, by his great knowledge in the Scriptures ; on account of which it 
is said of hijn, TluU he toas very ready in the law of Moaet thtU too* given 
by the God of IsrtuL When hzra was in power, as his chief view was 
to restore religion to its ancient purity, he arranged the books of Scrip- 
ture in their proper order, revised them all very carefully, and collected 
the ancient documenta relating to the people of Uod, m otder to compose 
out of them the two books of Chronicles, to which he added the history 
of his own times, which was finished by Nehemiah. With their booki 
ends the long history which Moses had begun, and which the writers who 
came i^r nim continued in a regular series, till the repairing c^ Jeraea- 
lem. The rest of the sacred history is not written in tnat uninterrupted 
prder. Whilst Ezra and Nehemiah were oompiling the latter part of that 
great work, Herodotus , whom profane authors cul the fatlwr of history, 
be|;aii to write.''— ISoUiT^'f AncCmt fjiitoryf book rii. chc^. U iection 6, 
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in the path which, bat for ihe obstrnctions they present, 
would lead to a higher and better social state among 
manldndi These hindrances to the acceleration of pro* 
gressive human welfare, should b^ removed as speedily 
as pomble; Involuntary servitude, — tiie subjection of 
an intellectoal and moral being to the will and caprice 
of anoiher, who ranks him with goods and chattels ; the 
deliberate violation of human life by process oflaw, and 
its direful waste in battle ; — ^these infernal practices, as 
well as some degrading superstitions, are sought to be 
defended by a direct appeal to the books containing a 
record of the Mosaic' code and a history of the customs 
and social regulations of the patriarchs in olden time* 
Now perhaps the most summarily effective method we 
can adopt for disarming the foes of progress of some of 
their most potent weapons, which they brandish in ter- 
rorem over the heads of the many, will be, by employing 
as skilfbHy as we may the pencil of impartial investiga- 
tion, to bring forth in prominent relief from the delusive 
back-ground of historical vagueness and superstitious 
sanctity, the true form and features of Ihat imaginary 
Canonical Despot — ^that fancied Vicegerent of God— » 
through whose Hps dimly traced upon the shadowy can* 
vass, oame apparently that voice of assumed authority 
ivfaich overawed us in spite of our reason ;— -which voice 
was but the utterance of a mortal man, like ourselves, 
who stood behind the curtiun ! Then shall we no longer 
tremble at the commanding word spoken through the 
fancied oracle : no longer shall the mystic frown upoa 

7 
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the face of the painted image, deter our race from ad- 
▼ancing to the enjoyment of freedom and blessedness 
now hidden bj the intercepting screen of mifrnamed 
Authority. 

A passage in the book of Geneas,^ forming a part 
of the covenant said to hare been made between tiie 
Almighty and Noah, long before the enactment of the 
civil and religious code taught and enforced, by Moses, 
is pertinaciously adhered to, even now, by cleigymen of 
some literary eminence, as a divinely authoritative sanc- 
tion of the barbarous custom of inflicting death as a penal* 
ty for crime. How absurd is this course made to appear, 
by the view which we have taken, in this lecture, of the his- 
tory of the books which are thus appealed to. How un- 
warrantably assuming appears this attempted argument in 
behalf of judicial life-taking, when we consider tihat the 
origin of the book containing the declaration on which it 
is based) is a matter altogether uncertain ! No mortal 
can now tell when, by what person, nor in what lan- 
guage, it was first written. And yet there are those, 
calling themselves ministers of the forgiving Jesus, who 
dogmatically assume, despite all the contrary sugges- 
tions and arguments of Philanthropy and Reason, that the 
vindictive sentiment referred to is a positive, divine injunc- 
tion, to be continued in force as long as the world st^uads [ 

Besides the doubtfulness concerning the primary 
source whence the passage in question emanated, ii 

* Qen. ix. 16. '* Whoso sheddeth man's blood, hj man shall hU bloo4 
be shed." 
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should be recollected that it has, like many other por- 
tions of 3criptarey been variously rendered by different 
translators and critical students of the Bible. Some 
regard it as merely a general prediction of the conse- 
quences which naturally follow in the path of hatred, 
strife, and murder ; and they view it as corresponding 
with the declaration of Jesus, ^^All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,">)^ Among those who 
hare placed this construction upon the verse, may be 
mentioned the distinguished German^ John Dayid 
MiCHAELis, once a Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen ; John Lb Clbbc, author of a' 
Biblical Traaslatiim and Commentary ; John Calvin, 
the Reformer; and Thomas C. Upham, now Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, and of the Hebrew Language, in 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maincf Many other 
significations, neither of them implying a warrant or 
justification of the death-penalty, have been affixed to 
the passage by writers of some note, who were of differ- 
ent theological predilections. But even if we consider 
it (as it is regarded by Rev. Dr. Chebvbb, and others) 
as ori^nally intended to be an express sanction of the 
retaliatory law which still lingers to disgrace human 
governments, how can we rely upon it, satisfactorily, as 
a statute of divine ori^n and as perpetually binding, 

*Matt xxvi. 52. 

tSee the valaable work of Rev. C. Speab, on Capital Puniffhmeot. 
p. 143. Those who desire to know iu what estimation ihe several 
critics referred to have been held by those who did not adt^t all their 
conclusions, may consult the Appendix to Vol. ii. Hobme's ''Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures/' 
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when we cannot know where, by whom, or at what tame, 
it was first recorded ? 

The account, contained in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, of the creation of this earth and the remainder of 
our solar system, if literally interpreted, is opposed to 
the rational inferences and deductions of scientific geolo- 
gists, and inconsistent with the unerring demonstrationa 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy. The writer 
conveys the idea, that the globe we inhabit, with its in- 
numerable varieties of animal and vegetable life, its mul- 
tiform laws and agencies, and man, its delegated lord ; 
the sun; the moon; and the stars, which are countless, 
and of which, it is computed, we can see with the naked 
eye not less than one hundred millions, — were all created 
and stationed in their respective orbits, in harmonious or- 
der and completeness, in the space of a little less than one 
week — six days of twelve or twenty-four hours each. 

Now all modem geolo^ts, who have attained to any 
degree of eminence, unite in the opinion that this earth 
was many thousand years in process of creation. Dif- 
ferent strata of rock and soil, fragmentary fossil remains 
and complete petrifications, found at a great depth be- 
low the sur&ce, have irresistibly led them to the conclu- 
sion that long ages must have elapsed before our globe 
reached its present organic condition. They have dis- 
covered what they regard as sure indications that whole 
races of animals, now entirely extinct, were once its 
inhabitants, a great while before the creation of man — 
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nay, before it was rendered a fit place for his residence. 
They have, therefore, felt themselves impelled either to 
reject the account in Genesis, altogether, or else to seek 
for some method of accommodating its phraseology, by 
figurative interpretation, to the results of their scientific 
inquiries. Those who have cherished a deep veneration 
for the teaching of the past, (the result of early educa- 
tion} but who at the same time have found themselv es 
unable to overcome the force of clear demonstration, 
have adopted the latter mode of terminating the mental 
conflict. Professor Silltman, of Yale College, (who is 
a very staunch orthodox believer) in common with other 
geologists of distinction who believe in the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, regards the word "day," 
employed in Genesis with reference to the original work 
of creation, as intended to signify an indefinite period 
of time — ^including, perhaps, many centuries — ^rather 
than the brief interval which we now technically desig- 
nate by that term. This exegesis was, no doubt, conceiv- 
ed from the impulse of a praise-worthy intention: it was 
designed to reconcile, if possible, the incongruity be- 
iiiveen Scientific Geology and the letter of the Bible. 
And it is true that there is some plausibility in the argu- 
ment thus presented : for we often use the term day in a 
«ense materially different from its calendar-meaning. 
We employ it in relation to an age or century, or a nar- 
rower compass of time, during which some noted charac- 
ter has flourished. We speak, it may be, of some past 
hero as a wonderful man/c>r Mb day^ or eouMlering the 

7* 
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daj/ in which he lived. We remark, also, very frequent- 
ly, concerning the great movements, the inventions, the 
novel theories, &c., of the present day. And in all 
this our meaning is ?jot misapprehended, but readily un- 
derstood. There is, however, one difficulty attending 
this rule of explanation when we apply it to the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is stated in that chapter, at the 
conclusion of the detail of each day's Omnific labor, 
that "the evening and the morning*'* formed the bounda- 
ries of each and every day mentioned, "The evening 
and the morning were the first day" — "the evening and 
the morning were the second day," &c., &c. This 
phraseolog}', I am aware, has been figuratively construed, 
as implying simply the beginning and ending of the in- 
definite periods of time supposed to be signified by the 
word "day." But taking it in connexion with the gen- 
eral features of the story, especially with the plain stat> 
mont that "God divided the liglit from the darkness^ and 
God called the light Day^ and the darkness he called 
NigH^'* I am impressed with the conviction (acknowl- 
edged ingenuity to the contrary notwithstanding) that 
the writer made use of the words dav, evenino- and 
morning, precisely as we employ them, to signify the 
component divisions of our calendar week. I xmdcr- 
stand him as teaching that this earth we inhabit was 
created, with all its concomitant appendage?, including 
man, in six literal days not exceeding twenty-four houi-s 
eacli, 

B^siJcjs the geological objoetions to this account, there 
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are others, arising from Astronoiny. According to the 
story in Grenesis, the innumerable stars, which we behold 
nightly bespangling the blue vault, were stationed as 
"lights in the firmament, to give light upon the earth .•'* 
whereas it is the rational belief of astronomers, and all 
who haye paid any attention to the wonderfol facts which 
they have evolved, that the uncounted spheres that we 
see above and around us, are worldsy peopled with Intel- 
figences not wholly unlike ourselves ; for whose subsist- 
ence, accommodation and progresedve development the 
orbs they inhabit were created and adapted. It is true, 
that the stars "give light upon the earthy but it 
seems to me a puerile idea for us to cherish, (with our 
present amount of astronomic lig}£) that they were 
created expressly for this purpose : yet such, I think, is 
the inference we must necessarily draw with regard to 
the meaning of the language in Genesis, if we consider 
it as an intended history. 

There is also a conflict between two material state- 
ments of the narrative, if we consider it in connexion 
with well-known laws of Natural Philosophy. It is rep- 
resented (or, at least, we may naturally infer such to 
be the writer's meaning, maugre all the twisting prac- 
tised by geological commentators) that "the greater 
light" — ^by which, no doubt, the min is intended — was 
created on ^t fourth day ; — ^and yet it is previously al- 
leged, that on the fir%t day "God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light." We know that the ele- 
ment of light, which irradiates our planetary system, is 
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emitted from the sun. Now from what source did H^t 
proceed on the fr^ day, if the sun were not created 
and stationed in his place until three dajs afterwards ? 
If we say, it may have proceeded from the other suns, 
beyond computation, which we term fixed stars, we are 
met by the fact that we have no intimation, not the most 
distant, that they were created before the fourth day. 

With all due deference to the opinions of others who 
have made this portion of Scripture a subject of much 
thoughtful investigation, I must be permitted so say, 
that it appears to me the most rational to believe that 
the author of the account wrote merely in accordance 
with the generally prevalent notions of his time, respect- 
ing "the heavens and the e§,rth, and all the host of 
them," — as he does not give us the slightest intimation 
that he had any acquaintance with Astronomy as now 
understood. We have no reason to suppose, from any 
language he employs, that he was aware of the fact that 
the regular alternation of day and night is produced by 
the earth's rotary motion. His object, we may reason- 
ably presume, was not to teach Geology or Astronomy, or 
any other physical science; but rather, to impress upon the 
minds of those for whose benefit and instruction he wrote, 
the great truth that Qod made, the worlds and that he is 
likewise the supreme author of all things. This impor- 
tant truth, as I humbly conceive, he sought to convey 
through the medium of a regular, systematic story ; in 
the methodical divisions and details of which he did not 
aim so much at literal conformity to matter of fact, as at 
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the more practicallj important matter of presenting hia 
fliain ideas in such a tangible and attractive form as to 
have them readily grasped and mentally retained. This 
view of the subject, whatever may be thought of its cor- 
rectness, removes the otherwise valid objections arising 
from the developments of scientific research. 

My paramount design in the preparation of this Iec-> 
ture, has been already more than accomplished ; for it 
was my principal wish merely to set before you, in its 
true light, by the aid of such reliable historic information 
as might be gathered, the nature of the supposed au- 
thoritative claims of the first five books of tiie Old Testa- 
ment. If the endeavor to effect this object has been 
successful, — ^which I leave for the audience to decide, — 
the necessity for philological criticism and expository la- 
bor is in a measure superseded, as far as their bearings 
upon the great interests of philanthropy are concerned: 
for unreasonable enemies of man are all they who main- 
tain a pertinacious adherence to a law, a custom, or a 
sentiment in any way practically enforced, which stands 
uncompromisingly opposed to the advancement of human 
good, when they have become convinced that its origin is 
utterly obscure, and that its alleged divine sanction is, at 
best, but a conjectural assumption. 

The description of the garden of Eden, in which Adam 
and Eve, our reputed progenitors, are said to have been 
placed; the forbidden fruit of which they partook ; the 
serpent who tempted them, and many other particulars 
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mentioned in the second and third chapters of the book 
of Genesis, are now generally interpreted as forming aa 
allegory : or, to say the least, they «re so regarded by- 
all who are truly spiritaal^minded, whatever iheir sectar 
rian prodilectionst The garden is con^dered as an em- 
blem of the human heart ; the serpent, a type of i^nful 
thoughts and suggestions; and ^%e voice of the Lord 
God," which the first pair are said to have heard '^in 
the garden in the cool of the day,'' is thought to have 
been intended as a figurative representation of the mild 
reproof of con8cience,~the voice of God in the human 
soul, heard in the hour of cahn refiection, which tame 
is beautifully compared with "the cool of the day." 

Many otiier subjects embraced within the Pentateuchal 
scriptures, would furnish us with interesting themes for 
consideration. But to do them justice, in their several 
minor details, would require a discourse occupying many 
hours in the delivery. In the concluding lecture, I may 
take occasion to remark upon the principles which some 
of them involve. Among them may be mentioned the 
story of the Deluge ; the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ; and the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea. Respecting these and other remarkable nar- 
rations, — ^in which may be found abundant materials for 
discussion, in the light of reason and philosophy, — each 
individual can best form his own opinion. Whatever that 
opinion may chance to be, it need not — ^nay, it cannot^ of 
itself alone — ^injuriously affect an understanding belief in 
any of the fundamental realities of true Religion. They 
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who confound the disbelief of any of these, or of similar 
wonderful relations recorded elsewhere, with a denial of 
any true principle of Religion or Morals, are either a 
little dishonest or rather superficial. 

Though, at the present day, we may sometimes incur 
the risk of becoming what is termed unpopular, by the 
expression of our honest sentiments in relation to such 
topics as we hare herein treated, we may well rejoice 
that the arm of cruel, unrelenting Persecution, which 
has seized and bound to the stake some of the best of 
our race, merely for daring to speak their thoughts, is 
now palmed, and cannot reach us. Here, in New Eng- 
land, we sit under the spreading branches of our repub- 
lican fig-tree, and regale ourselves with the delicious 
grapes which grow in such thick clusters upon the run- 
ning vine of free thought, — moistened and flavored m 
they are by the nectar of universal philanthropy. 



LECTURE IV. 



HISTORICAL, POETIC, AND PROVERBIAL BOOKS, FROM 
JOSHUA TO THE SOJNG OF SOLOMON 5 WITH A BRIEF 
NOTICE OF THE APOCRYPHA. 



The books we shall notice principally, in this lecture, 
are eighteen in number ; and we will briefly examine 
each separately, in the regular succession in which they 
are arranged in our common English version of the Bible, 
with one exception — ^the book of Lamentations — ^which, 
though placed among the prophecies, I do not consider 
prophetic in its character, (as that term is commonly un- 
derstood) but, strictly speaking, poetical. The titles of 
the several books, and the order in which they appear, 
are as follows :— Joshua ; Judges ; Ruth ; Samuel, 
First and Second Books; Kings, First and Second 
Books ; Chronicles, First and Second Books ; Ezra ; 
Nehemiah ; Esther ; Job ; Psalms ; Proverbs ; Ecclesi- 
astes ; The Song of Solomon,--which follow each other 
seriatim^ — and the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which 
are placed immediately after the book of Ifrophecy 
bearing his name. 

Prior to the commencement of our remarks upon the 
first of the writings just enumerated, we will bestow a 
momentary observation upon the subject of the lost 

8 
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books, SO called ; works that were well known and held 
in some repute, anciently, as appears evident from some 
pointed allusions to them, which we find in the Old Testa- 
ment. They were not less than mx in number, at the 
lowest calculation: how many more there may have 
been, it is now impossible to ascertain. The names of 
some of them are — ^the "Book of the Wars of the 
Lord ;" the "Book of the Righteous, or Jasher f^ the 
"Chronicles," or "Annals of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel." The others are not alluded to by any ^siinc- 
tive title, but are specified by a menticm of some of their 
contents. I will adduce, in this connection, specifying 
chapter and verse, a few of the instances in which they 
are directly referred to. 

Numbers J xxi. 14. "Wherefore it is said in the book 
of the wars of the Lord, What he did in the Bed Sea, 
and in the brooks of Amon." 

2 Samv^l, i. 17, 18. "And David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his son : (also 
he bade them teach the children of Judah the use of the 
bow : behold it is written in the book of Jasher.)" 

An allusion is likewise made to this book in Joshua, 
X. 18, which I shall notice more fully before the conclu- 
sion of the present lecture. 

1 Kingsy xiv. 19. "And the rest of the acts of 
Jeroboam, how he warred, and how he reigned, behold, 
they are written in the book of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel." 

1 KinffSy iv. 80, 32, 33. "Solomon's wisdom excell- 
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ed tlie wisdom of the children of the east country, and all 

the children of Egypt And he spake three thousand 

proverbs ; and his songs were a thousand and five. And 
he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall : he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and 
of fishes." 

From the passage cited last, it would appear that 
Solomon was quite an author. Indeed, he is thought 
by some to have been, for his time, rather a voluminous 
writer. Of lus three thousand proverbs, we have only 
a part, in our Bible ; and quite a small portion of his 
one thousand and five songs, — the remainder being con- 
sidered as lost. The same may be said of his works on 
Natural History,* which are not known to be any where 
in preservation. 

It is believed that there was in existence another book, 
now lost, — a volume of Lamentations, distinct from the 
one we now have, — ^written by Jeremiah, on the occasion 
of the death of King Josiah ; of which there is an inti- 
mation in 2 Chronicles, xxxv. 25, to wit : "And Jere- 
miah lamented for Josiah ; and all the sin^g-men and 
the singing-women spake of Josiah in their lamentations 
to this day, and made them an ordinance in Israel : and, 
behold, they are written in the Lamentations." 

Were these several writmgs now extant, it is highly 
probable that some light would be reflected from them 
upon certain parts of the Old Testament, the meanmg 
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of which is to US but very dimly perceptible. They are 
withdrawn, however, from human sight : like the regal 
pomp and splendor, the love and the hate, of the kings 
and nobles whose deeds they were designed to commem- 
orate, they are now hidden from our gaze, in some re- 
mote comer of the winding and inaccessible grottoes of 
past time. 

"Wb will now attend to the inspection of such writings 
as we have chiefly assigned for that purpose in this even- 
ing's lecture ; commencing with the book of Joshua. 

This book is commonly ascribed to the individual whose 
name it bears : but how much of it he wrote, it is im- 
possible to say, with historical precision. It is admitted 
by the explorers of Biblical antiquity, that it contains 
certain phrases, some local names, and the mention of 
some circumstances, which are not in agreement with 
the period at which he lived ; and which can be ration- 
ally accounted for, only on the supposition which we 
adopted in regard to the Pentateuch — viz. that additions 
have been made to it, by some person ; probably by 
Ezra, the Old Testament compiler. 

AuGUSTiN Calmet, the learned Catholic, and exten- 
sive commentator, (to whom I have alluded in a preced- 
ing lecture) gives us an item of information, respecting 
this scripture. He says — "The Samaritans have a copy 
of this book, which they preserve with respect, and use 
in support of their pretensions against the Jews. It 
contains forty-seven chapters, filled with fables and child- 
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isK siorieSy commencing where Moses chooses Joshua to 
succeed him. It relates the Mstory of Balaam ; of the 
war of Moses against the Midianites, with the occasion 
of it ; of Balaam's death ; of the death of Moses ; and 
the lamentation made for him. It relates the passage 
of the riyer Jordan, at largo ; the takiAg of Jericho ; 
and adds a great number of miracles which are not in 
the genuine book of Joshua. It describes a certain 
war which it mentions to have been carried on against 
Saubec, son of Heman, king of Persia, with the addition 
of a thousand fabulous circumstances* After the death 
of Joshua, it names one Terfico, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
for his successor." Calmet also says that there are 
some other apocryphal works, the authorship of which 
is attributed to Joshua. 

As to the time when the book of Joshua, or the most 
of it, was first written, we must remain ignorant ; for 
history furnishes us with no definite knowledge on this 
point. Joshua (the supposed author of, at least, a part 
of it) is said to have died about 1430 years B. C. He 
was one of the spies whom Moses sent to search the 
land of Canaan ; and, as mentioned in Numbers, chap, 
xiii. his name, originally, was Oshea^ which means 
Savior. He was of the tribe of Ephraim, and the son 
of Nun. It is supposed that his name was changed, by 
Moses, to Jbhoshua, or (as shortened) Joshua, — which 
signifies Savior of Chdj or he ^hall ^ave. In one or 
two instances, where he is referred to, in the New Testa* 
ment, he is called Jssus, which has precisely the same 
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meaning as Josliua. *'Our fathers had the tabernacle 
of witness in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speak- 
ing unto Moses, that he should make it according to the 
fashion that he had seen. Which also our fathers that 
came after, brought in with Jescs into the possession of 
the Gentiles, whom God drave out before the face of 
our fathers, unto the days of Da^d.'"'*' "For if Jesus 
had given them rest, then would he not afterward have 
spoken of another day."t The personage herein de- 
nominated Jesm is the same individual who is in the 
Old Testament styled Jonhua — Joshua and Jesus being 
synonymous terms, and both signifying Savior or Deliv- 
erer. Joshua was the savior of the children of Israel, 
because he led them forth in triumphant battle against 
the Amalekites. Christ is the spiritual savior of man- 
kind, because the principles he taught, when understood 
by the mind and practically exemplified in the daily life, 
will save us from error, superstition and misery. The 
name Jesus was originally applied to the distinguished 
Teacher and Reformer who wears it pre-eminently, to 
Bignify that he should act in the capacity of a redeemer : 
as will be found, on referring to Mathew, i. 21, "Thou 
shalt call his name JESUS : for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins.^* It would, therefore, be no viola- 
tion of strict propriety to designate him by the title 
which was worn by the immediate successor of Moses. 
Joshua, or Joshua Christ, would be as proper and sig- 
nificant as Jesus, or Jesus Christ — ^botti terms being rad« 

* Acts . ¥ii . 44, 45, iHtbrtyrs, ir. 9, 
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ically the same as respects their meaning, and their dif* 
ferent etymological structure in the English languiage, 
being attributable to the simple fact, that one is translate 
ed from the Hebrew, and the other from the Greek : 
Joshua in the Old Testament ; Jesus in the New. 

The book of Joshua, in its present form, was first 
written out in Hebrew — possibly, it was originally draft- 
ed in that language, though we have no tangible his- 
toric evidence, in relation to this particular, either pro 
or con. 

Although it hardly enters into the main purpose of 
these lectures, to attempt giving an exegesis of many 
separate portions of the Scriptural records that pass un- 
der our historical examination, yet there is contained with- 
in the book we are now specially considering, one narra- 
tion, so remarkable, so prolific as a theme of discussion, — 
and one which, withal, has so vitally affected the interests 
of Science and the freedom of the human mind,— that I 
could not feel justified, were I to pass over it in silence, 
I refer to the account of the standing still of the sun 
and moon.'**' The amount of it is, ^that when Joshua 
was in the heat of a battle with the Amorites, (who 
marched against him because he had previously made 
an aggressive war upon one of their cities) he lookeo 
up, and directed both the sun and moon to stop in theii 
respective joumeyings, and they obeyed his command. 
Of what particular advantage the light of the moon could 

♦Joshua, JL 12— U. 
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have been, while the sun was sbining brightly, it is not 
easy to conceive ! Such, however, is the substance ci 
the narrative. It is a matter which has puzzled tbe 
wisest and best of our fellow men : a story which, if in- 
terpreted literally, cannot be reconciled with the sure 
demonstrations of well-established science ; and so long 
as it is regarded as a historic relation of an actual oc- 
currence, must keep alive a conflict between our venera- 
tion for the Bible and the insurmountable evidence of 
our own senses. the curses entailed upon mankind 
by a superstitious and blind reverence for mere tradi- 
tion,— a reverence for a mere record, mdependently of 
its valid claims upon our credence ! It is but a little 
more than two hundred years since Gallileo was threaten- 
ed with the loss of his life, for asserting and endeavoring 
to prove, by the use of the telescope, and by fair, legiti- 
mate reasoning from the observations he had made, that 
the world moved instead of the sun! according to the 
theory which was broached, nearly one hundred years 
before, by Copernicus — ^a projjosition which nearly every 
New-England school-boy can now demonstrate by a sim- 
ple process and with the utmost ease. Gallileo was 
arraigned twice before the Inquisition, on a charge of 
rank heresy, because his scientific principles were in op- 
position to the general notions of Astronomy entertained 
by the writers of the Old Testament, and especially ob- 
noxious to the passage in Joshua to which I just now 
alluded. 
The method of hushmg mquiry on this subject, com- 
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moiJy taken by Theologians, — at least, by the majority, 
who bow in cringing subverviency to the sanctified 
blunders of the past ages, — ^has been, to dismiss the 
whole matter by a reiteration of the truism, that "with 
God all things are possible," and the remark that the 
very wonderful occurrence was the result, probably, of 
a stupendous miracle. By those who disbelieved the 
Copemican theory, it was supposed that the sun was mi- 
raculously arrested in his brilliant course through the 
heavens. But since the general adoption of the Astro- 
nomical system now in vogue in all civilized countries, it 
has been supposed that the earth paused in its revolu- 
tions upon its axis. Now I hesitate not to affirm that 
this conclusion, either in its primitive or its modified 
form, if ever fairly reached by a rational mind, was not 
arrived at without great reluctance — many struggles 
against reason and plain matter of fact having been pre- 
viously endured. Though it is true, in a general sense, 
that all things are, to the Deity, possible of accomplish- 
ment, yet Paul thought it by no means impious to say 
that there was one thing which even He could not do — 
he could not falsify his own word. "In hope of eternal 
life, which 6rorf, that cannot lie, promised," &c.'* We 
think it no sacrilegious declaration, when we aver that 
God cannot violate the essential principles of his own na- 
ture. Neither are we deficient of true veneration for 
the Almighty, when we feel within our minds an utter 
repugnancy to the idea, that He, who is the Father of 

♦ Titufl, i. % 
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ail, especiallj favored one party in a desperate and croel 
fight ; and that, for the purpose of enabling one army to 
prove successful in obtaining a victory over its opposing 
force, — that Joshua and his followers might not be be- 
wildered in carrying on their bloody quarrel, — ^He pro- 
longed the usual period of day-light, by interrupting, 
and suspending for whole hours, the beautiful and har- 
monious operation of the heavenly bodies ! Think, for 
one moment, of the laws of motion, attraction and repul- 
sion which must be contravened, before such an event 
could possibly transpire. Think, also, of the inevitable 
effect of such an interruption upon the spheres in our 
solar system, which would all be influenced, more or 
less ; for we may apply to them — and, perhaps, with 
equal force, to the whole material universe — the lines of 
the essayist upon man : 

"In nature's chain, whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or lea-thousandth, breaks the chain alike." 

Nay, think of the manifest unreasonableness of the whole 
supposition ! Its absurdity is, like Falstaff's lies, "gross 
as a mountain — open, palpable," It is believed by 
those who are deeply versed in scientific attainments, 
that the spherical shape of the globe we inhabit depends 
upon the continuance of its rotary motion and its revo- 
lution in its orbit. Possibly, the inventor of the Shot- 
tower might have derived from the theory of the earth's 
motion, the suggestion (which forms the chief element 
of his discovery) that a molten substance rushing through 
the atmosphere, would gradually, by the influence of a 
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natural law, assume a globtdar shape. Should the earth 
Buddenly cease plying its energies in either of the two 
ways mentioned, it is impossible for ns to tell what would 
be the consequence : thou^ we may reasonably presume, 
iliat the regular process of the tides would be seriously in- 
terfered with ; and, for aught we know, the earth might 
become in shape, as the ancients supposed it to be, ^^flat, 
like a trencher," — ^if, indeed, it would not be in danger 
of faH^Tig through space like a leaden weight, till it came 
in contact with some other planet ; in which case, who 
but the renowned Miller or Elder Himes could predict 
the result ? 

There is one reference to the account of the sun 
pausing in his wonted career, in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. It may be found in the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, where Joshua h called Jesus. The following is 
the language : — "Jesus the son of Nave was valiant in the 

wars, and was thejsuccessor of Moses in prophecies 

Did not the sun go back by his means, and was not one 
day as long as two?"* 

Some writers upon the subject, perceiving the dijEcuI- 
ties attending the supposition that this globe actually 
ceased revolving, have had recourse to another method 
of accounting for the event recorded, without imagining 
any derangement of the earth's motion.f They have 
advanced the idea, that the atmosphere may have been 

illuminated by lightning after the sun went down, as it 

«-■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■.-.., 1 1 

* Ecclesiasticttt, xlvi. 1,4, 

t See a statement of diflereDt modes of ezplanatioD, in the Unir. Ex- 
positor, Vol. iii. (New Series) Art. xxxri. 
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appears from the account of the battle that there was a 
hail-stonn during the heat of the engabgexnent ; or the 
rajs of the sun, while that luminary was setting, or af- 
ter it had fairly set, may have been refracted through 
the hail ; or, perhaps, there was a halo, proceeding in 
some manner from the sun after his disappearance below 
the horizon, and continuing for an unusual length of 
time. Either of these suppositions, however, which cer- 
tainly evince some ingenuity, would give to the whole 
account a miraculous coloring, which I do not believe 
its original author intended it should wear. Besides, it 
is not very complimentary to the intelligence of Joshua 
and his associates, to suppose that they mistook either 
lightning, or a luminous appearance resembling the Au- 
rora Borealis, for the radiance of the full-orbed king of 
day. 

That such a phenomenon could not have been pro- 
duced without the direct intervention of some influence 
eqmvalent to a supernatural agency, seems irresistible, 
from the fact that no laws of Natural Philosophy have 
yet been discovered, which could legitimately effect any 
such exhibition. 

The only explanation of this matter, which appears to 
my mind to be reasonable and consistent, is the one 
which regards it all as a mere poetic embellishment, in- 
stead of a literal historic narrative — ^a few lines intro- 
duced by way of ornament to the plain account, and 
quoted from some very ancient poem, in which the 
bravery and wQftdorful exploits of Joshua were sung in 
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strslnd of hi^ panegyric. This conclusion was adopted 
by the learned Jewish philosopher Maimonidbs, who 
lived in the tweUth century. The passage was also re« 
garded in the same li^t by Vatablus, a professor at 
Paris, in the time of the Reformation, who paraphrased 
the address of Joshua, changing it from the form of a 
command to that of an invocation, causing it to read 
thus : ^^Lord, let not the light of the sun and moon ftil 
us, nntil we shall have fully overcome our enemies." 
An article, enumerating the several different methods of 
explaining the subject which various writers have from 
time to time invented or sanctioned, and stating with 
approval the view I have last presented, appeared orig- 
inally in a periodical published in Germany, its author- 
ship being ascribed to Prof. Hengstenbbbg, of Berlin, 
the editor of the woric. It was translated into our lan- 
guage, and published, nearly thirteen years ago, in the 
'^Siblical Beposdtory," a quarterly publication, and the 
principal Orthodox Review in this country.^ And I 
wonder exceedingly that a knowledge of it has not been 
more widely diffused among Protestant sects generally ; 
for tiie ratioiud expomtion therein given would have im- 
parted satisfaction to hundreds and thousands, who are 
both moral and relipous in character, who honestly de- 
sire to know the truth, but whose minds oscillate between 
what is fashionably called skepticism, and a wholesale 
Reception of absurdity. 

* Biblical Repository for October, 1833. Art. t. The article wai epito- 
mized, in the uhivenalist Expoaitor for November, 1839, by the editor, 
IUt. U. BiUou, 9d. 
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But setting aside the ojnmons of commentaton and 
expounders, the poetic nature of tlie narrative is self-eTx* 
dent. And I am surprised to think that its allegorical 
features have not been discerned before. The aceoont 
itself seems to me to cany upon its own face the proof 
of its being simply a high-wrought figurative description^ 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense. The 
style of the passage is materially different fix>m the otlier 
parts of the chapter wherein it is found, as any one may 
see by an examination — carefully comparing it with the 
verses which precede and those which follow it. Here 
let me introduce a somewhat extended extract from the 
chapter, including both the plain, unembellished narra- 
tive, and the poetic adornment — ^begjnning with the first 
verse and ending with the fifteenth. Although the pas- 
sage may seem long, I ask the closest attention while 
reading it, that you may observe how, at the twelfth 
verse, the account suddenly rises into a strain of sublimi- 
ty, showing that from thence to the conclusion of the 
extract I shall here give, the language is a quotaUpn 
from some ballad or epic poem, — introduced in the sam^ 
manner in which brief extracts of poetry are frequenfljr 
quoted by modem writers, and woven in with the thread 
of their remarks, without stating who the author of the 
citation is, but placing before it two inverted commas 
and after it two apostrophies, to signify that it is a quo- 
tation. We find nothing of this kind in the instance 
before us, for the reason that there were no stops of any 
kind in writings so ancient ; and the whole art of punc- 
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toation was bronght into use at a date comparatirely 
modem. Bat we are furnished, in the present case, 
with something more directly to our purpose than even 
quotation-marks. Wo have an express intimation that 
the reference to the heavenly orbs is an extract from the 
book of Jasher, one of the lost writings noticed in a 
former part of this lecture. Of this you will please 
take note, as the passage is being read. I will now in- 
troduce it without interruption, suspending further re- 
mark upon it till the rehearsal is concluded : — 

*'Now it came to pass, when Adoni-zedeck king of Je- 
rusalem had heard how Joshua had taken Ai, and had 
utterly destroyed it; as he had done to Jericho and her 
king, so he had done to Ai and her king ; and how the 
inhabitants of Gibeon had made peace with Israel, and 
were among them ; that they feared greatly, because 
Gibeon was a great city, as one of the royal cities, and 
because it was greater than Ai, and all the men thereof 
were mighty. Wherefore Adoni-zedeck king of Jerusa- 
lem sent unto Hoham king of Hebron, and unto Piram 
king of Jarmnth, and unto Japhia king of Lachish, and 
unto Debir king of Eglon, saying. Gome up unto me, and 
help me, that we may smite Gibeon : for it hath made peace 
with Joshua and with the ohildren of Israel. Therefore 
tiie five kings of the Amorites, the king of Jerusalem, the 
king of Hebron, the Iqi^g of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, 
the king of ilglon, gathered themselves together, and went 
up, they and all their hosts, and encamped before Gib- 
eon, wd made war against it. And the men of Gibeon 
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sent unto Joshua to the camp of Gilgal^ sajiBg, Slack 
not thy hand fiN>m thy servants; come np to us quickly^ 
and save us, and help us : for all of the king» of the 
Amoiites that dwell in the mountains are gathered to- 
gether against us. So Joshua ascended fr^xi Gilgal, 
he, and all the people of war with him, and all the 
mighty men of valor. And the Lord said unto Jcx^ua, 
Fear them not : for I have delivered them into thy hand ; 
there shall not a man of them stand before thee. Josh- 
ua therefore oame unto them suddenly, and went up 
from Gilgal all night. And the Lord discomfited them 
before Israel, and slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibe(m, and chased them along the way that goeth up 
to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and unto 
Makkedah. And it came to pass as they fled from be- 
fore Israel, and were in the going down to Beth-horon, 
that the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon 
them unto Azekah, and they died : they were more which 
died with hailstones than they whom the children of Is- 
rael slew with the sword. Then spake Joshua to the 
Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up the Amor- 
itos before the children of Israel, and he said in the sight; 
of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the^ 
hook of Jasher ? So the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. 
And there was no day like that before it or after it; that 
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the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man : for the 
Lord fought for Israel, And Joshua returned, and all 
Israel witii him, unto the camp to Gilgal.""^ 

Writers of the present time are accustomed not in- 
frequentl J to indulge in a poetic flight as bold and as lofly 
as this : yet nobody misapprehends them — ^no one ever 
imagines that they intend to be understood Uterally. 
For iUustration'a sake, let us suppose an instance of this 
kind, exactly suited to our present purpose. One of us 
ought write a description of the famous battle of Bun- 
ker-Hill, portraying the scene of that conflict in a very 
glowing manner, and makmg use of some strong hyper- 
boles. And in depicting the thrilling interest and in- 
tense anxiety felt by the vast multitude who, from the 
roofe and windows of Boston and Charlestown, watched 
the progress of that deadly engagement, we might add, 
by way of heightening the graphic and poetic efiect of 
our narrative, that even the surrounding objects of Na- 
ture — ^the glassy river, and the neighboring hills — ^were 
pervaded with sympathy. We might say, that so dread 
and awe-inspiring was the solemn stillness of the immense 
crowds, a few moments previous to the first onset, (when 
scarce any thing could be heard but the crackling of 
Charlestown m flames) that the winds were hushed to 
slence, and even the sun paused to look down upon the 
scene ! Sueh an' animated description would be inter- 
preted by the mass of intelligent readers as the author 
meant it should be — ^not literally, but metaphorically. 



* Joflhua, X. 1 — 15. 
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Dr. Young, in the opening scene of his "Nigtt 
Thoughts/' has this fine passage, descriptive of the ap- 
pearance of the earth and its objects, during the solemn 
hours of the night season : 

''Silence how dread ! and darkness how profotmd ! 
Nor eye nor lislening car an object finds } 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of iife stood still, and Nature made a pause.^* 

In the triumphal lyric poem, chanted by Deborah and 
Barak , to celebrate the victory of the children of Israel over 
the king of Canaan, the stars are said to have participated 
in the warfare. listen to the recital of a few brief selec- 
tions from the song, and you will perceive therein some 
imagery almost (if not quite) as bold and startling as that 
which is contained in the tenth chapter of Joshua. "Then 
sang Deborah, and Barak the son of Abinoam, on that day, 
saying, Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, 

when the people willingly offered themselves Lord, 

when liiou wentest out of Seir, when thou marchedst out 
of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, and the heavens 
dropped^ the clouds also dropped water. The moun- 
tains melted from before the Lord, even that Sinai from 

before the Lord God of Israel The kings came and 

fought ;: thea fou^it the kings of Canaan in Taanach by 
tie waters of Megiddo ^ they took no gain of money. 
They fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
fou^t against Sisera.^'* Who believes that the momor 
tains actually melted, or that the bright, harmoniouB 
stars really stooped from their high stations and engaged 

♦ Judges^ ▼• Ij «} 4, 6; 19, 30, 
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in furious combat with one of the Ganaaxute battle- 
leaders ? The truth is, the author of the song expatiated 
upon the incidents of the battle, and revelled in the ex- 
travagance of a highly poetic ima^nation. And such we 
may rationally conceive to have been the ease with the 
writer of the book of Joshua. He decorates his other- 
wise unadorned relation of the hostile engagement with 
the Amorites, by a choice extract from a grand heroic 
poem contained in the book of Jasher — a poem as beau- 
tiful, perhaps, (and just as literal, no doubt) as the fanci- 
ful creations of Shakspeare's ^'Tempest," or his "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream.'" 

FuRTHEA elucidations of this subject might be brought 
forward ; but I am inclined to think that those already 
offered will be satisfactory to almost every candid mind. 

We will, therefore, pass to the consideration of the 
other writings specified by their titles, which we shall be 
obliged to review with some rapidity to keep within 
proper limits, as respects time. 

The one next in order, in our Biblical arrangement, 
is the book of Judges. Who the author of it was, it is 
impossible for us to say. Some attribute it to Phineas, 
the grandson of Aaron, who is said, in the twentieth 
chapter of the book, to have stood before the ark of the 
covenant; others have ascribed it to Ezra, or to Heze- 
kiah ; others still, to Samuel : while some suppose that 
each of the Judges had a hand in writing it, as it con- 
tttna a lustory of the judicial reign of each. The 
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Jadges were the highest rulers among the Israelite p^er 
{dcy — ^the authority they exercised being equal to that of 
a king. They were regarded, by their subjects, (as the 
Pope of Rome is now considered by the devotees of the 
Papal Church) as the divinely appomted vicegerents of 
God upon the earth. As to their being specially ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, I doubt it very seriously. It 
is true, that God is the author of every thing, in one 
sense : as Paul avers, ^'of Him, and through him, and ta 
him, are all things." In this general sense, the ancient 
Judges may have been God-ordained ; but no more so 
than Queen Victoria, or James K. Polk. The fact is, 
the majority of the Israelites were ignorant wanderers, 
whom it was not the most difficult thing for a shrewd and 
experienced man to deceive grossly by extraordinary pre- 
tensions. I say this on the authority of the account 
given of them in the Bible. But let no one take simply 
my word for it : let each read for himself, and become a 
judge of the history of the Judges. 

The book of Ruth will now claim our attention, it be- 
ing the next in course. I presume that but very few 
(if any) will be so fanatical in their homage to every 
thing which bears the name of Bible, as to contend that the 
writing of this book required any supernatural inspira- 
tion. Its contents are, principally, a relation of the ro- 
mantic adventure of Ruth, the Moabitish young woman, 
when she went with Naomi, her mother-in-law, to glean 
in the fields of Boaz ; and a brief account of the pre- 
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Uminary arrangements which led to her becoming the wife 
of that wealthy individual, and 80 the great-grandmother 
of Kmg David, and the reputed earlj progenitor of Jesus 
Christ. The story is quite beautiful — ^tinged, as it is, 
with the colors of Eastern romance. I venture to sup- 
pose it &miliar to nearly all of you : so I will not re- 
hearse it in detail. Jerome testifies that the Jews add- 
ed the book of Ruth to the book of Judges, considering 
that they should both be reckoned properly as parts of 
one work. Its origin is wrapped in about as much ob- 
scurity as the writiQgs which precede it. In the opinion 
of some, it was composed by Samuel ; but when, or where, 
we are not informed. 

It is followed by the two books bearing the name of 
Samuel ; only about twenty-four chapters of the first 
of which, are confidently supposed by the learned (both 
Catholics and Protestants) to have been written by him. 
Who composed the rest cannot be ascertained. 

The twenty-eighth chapter of the first book contains, 
the story of Saul's interview with a witch, or "woman 
that had a familiar spirit," at Endor. On account of it6 
singularity, and the use which has often been made of 
it to sustain the ridiculous notion of witchcraft, it is wor- 
thy a moment's notice. The mcident is related in these 
words : 

"Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had lamented 
him, and buried him in Bamah, even in his own city. 
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And Saul had put away those that had familiar spirits^ 
and the wizards, out of the land. And the Philistines 
gathered themselves together, and came and pitched in 
Shunem: and Saul gathered all Israel together, and 
they pitched in Gilboa. And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart greatly 
trembled. And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his ser- 
vants. Seek me a womnn that hath a familiar spirit, that 
I may go to her, and inquire of her. And his servants 
said to him, Behold, there is a woman that hath a famil- 
iar spirit at Endor. And Saul disguised himself, and 
put on other raiment, and he went, and two men with 
him, and they came to the woman by night : and he 
said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar spirit, 
and bring me him up whom I shall name unto thee. 
And the woman said unto him. Behold, thou knowest 
what Saul hath done, how he hath cufc off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the land ; 
wherefore then layest thou a snare for my life, to cause 
me to die ? And Saul sware to her by the Lord, say- 
ing, As the Lord liveth, there shall no punishment hap- 
pen to thee for this thing. Then said the woman, Whom 
shall I bring up unto thee ? And he said, Bring me up 
SamueL And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried 
with a loud voice : and the woman spake to Saul, say. 
ing. Why hast thou deceived me ? for thou art Saul. 
And the king said unto her, Be not afraid : for what 
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sawest thou ? And the woman said unto SanI, I saw 
gods ascending out of the earth. And he said unto 
her, What form is he of ? And she said, An old man 
Cometh up ; and he is covered with a mantle. And 
Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with 
his face to the ground, and bowed himself. And Sam- 
uel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me up ? And Saul answered, I am sore distressed ; 
for the Philistines make war against me, and God is de- 
parted from me, and answereth me no more, neither by 
prophets, nor by dreams ; therefore I have called thee, 
ihat thou mayest make known unto me what I shall 
do."* 

It will be observed that it is nowhere stated or inti- 
mated herein that Saul actually saw Samuel, as is com- 
monly supposed. It is true, we have the plain declara- 
tion, that, after the woman had pretended to summon 
-forth from the reahn of spirits the shade of "an old man 
covered with a mantle," "Saul perceived that it was 
Samuel," &c. But the only fair inference that can be 
drawn from the language, is, that he "perceived" this, 
not from actual sight of any apparition, but merely 
from ike description given by the woman. She was no 
doubt acquainted with the art of Ventriloquism, and 
probably counterfeited the voice of an old man, speaking 
in sepulchral tones. If she were at all familiar with the 
history of her own time and a few preceding; genera- 
tions, she must have known that the old prophets wore 
*- — ■ ■ ■ ' . I. I I .., . .1 ■ I. ■. 
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mantles ; and, withont doubt, ahe aceordin^y felt safe 
in investing the aged form which she pretended to ^'bring 
up,^' irith a garb of that description. This mode of ac- 
connting for the strange phenomena which are detailed^ 
has been adopted by many judicious critics; and it for- 
lushes the oidy explanation which is, to me, in the least 
degree satis£BM;tory. If, however, some lover of super- 
naturalism should urge that the divining woman must 
have been endowed with more than human insight be- 
cause she knew Saul, notwithstanding lus disguise, I have 
only to say that I can adduce welktttested instances of 
equal discernment, manifested in our own neighborhood, 
by the fSur^famedMoll Pitcher! From the fact that Saul 
had, by threat of severe penalty, prohibited all soothsay- 
ing in the land, the woman of Endor must have had some 
hearsay knowledge of him. Is it, then, altogether un- 
reasonable to suppose that she may have adroitiy ^'guess- 
ed," from the nature of his errand, who it was that con- 
sulted her ? 

Wb turn next to the ilrst and Second Books of 
KiKGS. In the old Vulgate edition of the Bible, they 
are called the TMrd and Fourth books of Kings, the 
two books of Samuel being reckoned as the ilrst and 
Second. Profound critics disagree respecting the au- 
thorship of these books — some thinldng that Samuel 
wrote them, and others attempting to show (as I think, 
successfully) that they contain strcmg evidence against 

the CQirectness of this opinion— scenes and inoklents 
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being mentioned, which must hare taken place after 
Samuel died, according to the account of that occur- 
rence Tfhich is famished in 2d Sam. xxxviii. 3. Some, 
who are well-qualified to judge, from their extensive ac- 
quaintance with ancient lore, have concluded that the 
books were compiled from some very old memoirs, and 
wrought into their present shape, probably by Ezra. 
They are, as their names imply, the histories of the dif- 
ferent administrations of several kings. 

Contained within them are some very marvellous 
stories, which were they met with in any other book but 
flie Bible, would be pronounced mere legends — ^wild, ro- 
mantic tales — ^which, if considered solely as fabulous re- 
lations, are capable, perhaps, of imparting some rich 
moral Idssons, like those contained in the fables of ^op ; 
but which, in reality, have no higher claims upon our 
belief, as literal narratives, than the astonishing feats of 
Sinbad the sailor, or the magic influence of Aladdin's 
Wonderful Lamp. In these remarks, I have reference, 
particularly, to the alleged miraculous replenishing of 
the meal-barrel and the oil-cruise, belonging to a poor 
widow who extended hospitalities to Elijah the Tish- 
bite ;* and the going back of the shadow on the dial of 
Ahaz, as a Edgn that the days of ^g Hezekiah should 
be lengthened.! I wish not to shock the reverence of 
any one, unnecessarily ; but I am frank to say, with due 
respect for those who may cherish a different opinion, 

* 1 Kings, xvii. 10—16. 

1 2 Kings, XX. 1 1 . See also the same account repeated, almost word for 
word, in Isa. xxxTiii. 8. 

10 
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that I do not receive either of these two accounts as 
.true, if interpreted in a manner nakedly literal. Fi^- 
rativelj construed, the first may teach us the important 
lesson of trust in the all-seeing Providence to sustain us 
in the path of philanthropy, even though the prospect 
be that, for the good of others, we shall suflFer some 
temporal deprivation. If we are faithful in the dis- 
charge of what we are convinced is our duty ; if we 
seek heartily to benefit our fellow beings, to make them 
free in body and in mind ; if we turn not heedlessly 
away from those who are "ready to perish" in oppres- 
sion or in want, but freely lend them our word of cheer, 
our influence and our substance, — ^then, although re- 
proachful clouds may lower and cast their shadows in 
our way, and needful sacrifice shall seem to threaten us 
with impoverishment, may be, some train of causes, un- 
foreseen by us, will most abundantly renew our cruise 
of oil, and bless us in basket and in store. 

There is one other story in the books we are now con- 
sidering, which on account of some of its remarkable fea- 
tures, seems to demand from us a few moments' special 
attention. It is the account of the furious attack of 
two angry bears upon several children, for the commis- 
sion of an offence comparatively trivial. The particulars 
of the incident are the following: — As Elisha the prophet 
was journeying towards Bethel, while he was on the 
road, "there came forth little children out of the city, 
and mocked him, and said imto him, Go up, thou bald 
head ; go up, thou bald head. And he turned back, 
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and looked on them, and cursed them in the name of 
the Lord. And there came forth two she-bears out of the 
wood, and tare forty and two children of them."* Two 
inferences hare generally been drawn from this brief 
statement, viz. that God specially commissioned the 
bears to seize the offenders, in fulfilment of Elisha's oral 
curse ; and that the children were killed — ^literally torn 
in pieces, limb from limb. This was the way in which the 
story was told in my listening ear, as long ago as I am 
enabled to recollect anything with distinctness. Neither 
of these two inferred particulars are positively stated, 
however, in the scriptural account ; though we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the first — ^the idea that God sent 
the bears, directly — ^was intended to be implied by th^ 
writer, because the mention of their coming forth from the 
wood immediately follows the statement that the prophet 
turned and cursed the children in the name of the Lord. 
I shall not soon forget the emotions of dread which 
this story inspired in my mind, at the tender period of 
early childhood. I somehow supposed it must all be 
true, just as it was represented to me ; and it exerted 
a somewhat controlling influence when used as a bug- 
bear to deter me from laughing or whistling on Sundays : 
yet, despite all this — despite that regard for the Bible 
as veracious in all its parts, which was sought to be in- 
stilled into my young mind, I always had a strong feel- 
ing of oppugnancy to the idea, that God Almighty, the 
source of all loveliness — ^who fills all space with his glory, 

*2 Kings, ii. 23^24. 
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and who is never swayed, as man is, by the impulse of 
passion — suddenly fell into a rage with forty-tYro "little 
children," (for such the account states them to be} and 
sent two infuriated bears to rend and lacerate them 
cruelly, if not to destroy them outright, — ^and all this, 
simply because they cried out, in mirthful derision of an 
old gentleman, who exhibited, no doubt, a singular ap- 
pearance ; resembling, perhaps, with his long beard and 
grotesque visage, the celebrated Lorenzo Dow, or Elder 
Lamson, the Mormon-preacher ! And then how absurd 
is it, to suppose that a real prophet of the true God — a 
man commissioned from Heaven, to teach truth and 
goodness, both by his words and by his actions — would 
turn, and malevolently breathe a curse upon more than 
two scores of children, merely for some taunting words 
which they, in their childish simplicity, had repeated! 
Not so did Jesus, the greatest of the prophets ! He 
invoke 1, not curses ^ but the richest blessings even on his 
bitterest enemies — they who had nailed him to a rack of 
torture, and then mocked him in his agony! a mockery 
more keenly piercing than all which the children could 
possibly have heaped upon Elisha. Verily, were bears 
the chosen instruments for avenging the insults cast in 
the face of God's prophets now-a-days, I fear that aU 
the dens in every forest of the known world would be 
depopulated ! 

Whatever may have been the ori^al design of this 
tra^oal anecdote of the wild beasts and the children, it 
certainly is a rock of offence in the way of those who 
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think it trae to the very letter — ^their attempts to recon- 
cile it with tiheir sense of justice, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. As an incidental occurrence, it involves 
n3 impossibilities. Bears may have assaulted children 
in the way, and to the extent, described. We know 
that similar events have happened. But were I to say, 
or tacidy pretend, that I believed the event recorded 
was an instance of special, divine interposition, my con- 
science would say to me, Thou hypocrite ! 

The books of Chronicles, upon which we will now 
offer a few words, are two in number. The Jews reck- 
on them as one book, and call them the ^' Words of 
Djty9^^ meaning Journals or Diaries ; and they say 
that they were written, after the captivity in Babylon, 
by Ezra, assisted by Zechariah and Haggai. Calmet 
makes the following remarks, in relation to them: — 
"The writer of these books was neither a contemporary 
nor an original writer ; but a compiler and abridger. He 
had before him ancient memoirs, genealo^es, annals, 
registers, and other pieces which he often quotes or 
abridges. It seems that the cliief design of the author 
was to exhibit correctly the genealogies, the rank, the 
fonctions, and the order of the priests and Levites ; 
that, after the captivity, they might more easily resume 
their proper ranks, and re-assume their ministries," 

The book called Ezra is generally believed, by both 
Jewish and Christian historians, to have proceeded from 

10* 
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the distingaished individual who bore that name ; and it 
is quite probable, from all that can be learned, that such 
is the fact. In the Vulgate (the old Latin translation 
of the Bible, made by Jerome, in the fourth century) 
there are four books designated by the title of Ezra. 
The one in our English version is the first in Jerome's 
edition ; the second is termed Nehemiah in our Bible ; 
and the third and fourth are rejected, as being wholly, 
or in part, spurious. The Jews everywhere have a high 
veneration for Ezra : they regard him as second to none 
but him of Mount Sinai ; and they declare, that "if the 
law had not been given by Moses, Ezra would have de- 
served to have been their legislator." This Ezra, as I 
have more than once remarked heretofore, was the tran- 
scriber and editor of the Old Testament. 

Nehemiah, so termed, is a book supposed to have 
been compiled, after the death of the individual who 
bore that name, from some memoirs written by him, 
which are alluded to in the Apocrypha.* Nehemiah 
was a cup-bearer to king Artaxerxes. As such, he is 
alluded to, in Rollings Ancient History. 

The historical sketch called Esther, is attributed to 
different authors. It was ttiought by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, one of the early Christian fathers, and by some 
Jewish rabbins, that Mordecai originally composed the 
work ; and in this opinion many commentators have ac- 

'^ 2 Maccabees, ii. 13. 
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quiesced. Some, however, believe that Ezra was the 
author of it. It contains the very instructive account 
of Haman and Moi-decai. The Greek, Hebrew and 
Latin translations of the books, which are all very an- 
cient, are said to dlflfer from each other : but I do not 
consider the points of disagreement of sufficient interest 
to be particularly discussed here. 

We have arrived now at the most splendid production 
in the Bible — a work which, as respects the grandeur 
and sublimity of its style, is surpassed by very few writ- 
mgs in the world. It is the book of Job. Different 
opinions have prevailed in regard to its origin, as well 
as its aim and intent. Some view it as a sober relation 
of facts, portraying the character of a real personage, 
and describing the scenes and vicissitudes through which 
he passed. But it has been shown demonstrably — to 
my satisfaction, at least — that the book is a dramatic 
poem; ani this opinion is fast gaining ground among 
liberal sects, and also among thinkers who belong to no 
sect. It is a metrical composition, and should properly 
be arranged (as it is in some printed editions of the 
Bible) in blank Terse. In the form in which we have 
it, it is said to be altered from the original copy, which 
is unanimously believed, among historians, to have been 
very ancient. It is conjectured that the language 
in which it was first composed was either the He- 
brew or the Arabic. By some, it has been thought 
that its original draft was made even before the 
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time of Moses. Of this, however, no one can be cer- 
tain. 

The object of the play (for such it evidently is} 
seems to be, to teach the important and much-needed 
lesson of patience and resignation, when surrounded by 
troubles and afflictions which we cannot avoid. Job, the 
hero of the piece, was sorely tried by adversity ; mis- 
fortunes came thick and fast upon him. Some of his 
worldly possessions were stolen, and the rest were con- 
sumed by the devouring flame. A great wind from the 
wilderness smote the four comers of the house wherein 
his sons were assembled, and it fell upon the young men 
and killed them. Still was the good man calm, and 
measurably resigned, saying, "The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord." Afterwards, he was smitten with a vexatious 
disease, which extended from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot. His wife, disheartened, counselled 
him to "curse God, and die." But Job still retained 
his integrity : he would not despair. He said, "What ! 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil?" That is, as though he had said, 
"Shall we joyfully receive God's blessings, and improve 
them for our benefit; and yet when temporal suffering 
Cometh, shall we murmur rebelliously, and speak evil of 
him?" How beautiful his filial trust, amid severest 
trial ! What Christian resignation and philosophy are 
here displayed ! But finally Job was tempted to indulge 
in the language of complaint. It was during an inter- 
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view with his three friends, and one other individual. 
Deep despondency obtained mastery over him for the mo- 
ment, and he broke forth in a strain of bitter lamentation. 
Still he did not impute blame to the Almighty ; but he as- 
serted his own innocence and expressed his conviction that 
God was visiting him with sorrow for some wise and good 
purpose, although his friends tried to convince him that his 
miseries were sent upon him as a judgment for some sins 
he had committed. At last, the Deity appears in some 
manner, and addresses Job, in the colloquial form, — an- 
swering him out of the whirlwind, as we are told, in the 
metaphoric language of the play. And at this juncture 
of the progressive story, the style of expression is truly 
magnificent. The sentiments uttered are grand indeed. 
Kicher poetry, more enrapturing description, loftier 
subfimity, or deeper pathos, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere, in ancient or modem writing. I am com- 
pletely enwrapped in ecstatic admiration sometimes, 
when I read certain portions of this truly wonderful com- 
position. No approximation towards any thing like jus- 
tice to the varied merits of the work can be effected in 
the brief space of time which I have to devote to it, 
this evening. It needs a whole lecture, and that a very 
long one, to reveal its manifold ^beauties, and make fully 
apparent its exceedingly felicitous and pertinent allu- 
Bious. I can only present you with a few selections, 
commending the whole book, for its literary, as well as 
its moral and devotional interest, to your attentive and 
thoughtful perusal. 
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In this matchless style, the greatness of Deity is de- 
scribed — "He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing The pil- 
lars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his re- 
proof. He divideth the sea with his power By his 

Spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; his hand hath 
formed the crooked serpent."* 

"Where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 

place of understanding ? The depth saith, It is not in 

me ; and the sea saith, It is not with me. It cannot be 
gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the 
price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The 
gold and the crystal cannot equal it: and the exchange 
of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. Ho mention 
shall be made of coral or of pearls ; for the price of wis- 
dom is above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal it, neither shall it be valued with pure gold."t 

"God thundereth marvellously with his voice; great 
things doeth he which we cannot comprehend. For he 
saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth ; likewise to thd 

small rain, and the great rain of his strength Out 

of the South cometh the whirlwind, and cold out of the 
North. By the breath of God frost is ^ven, and the 

breadth of the waters is straitened Dost thou 

know the balancings of the clouds, the wondrous works 
of him who is perfect in knowledge ? How thy gar- 
ments are warm, when he quieteth the earth by the south 

* Chapter xxvi., verses 7, 11^ 12, 13. txxYiii. 12, 14 — 19. 
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wind ? Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which 
is strong, and as a molten looking-glass ?" — ^'^Then the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, Who 
is this that darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
ledge ? Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 

of the earth ? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
hath Isdd the measure thereof, if thou knowest? or who 
hath stretched the line upon it ? Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the corner- 
stone thereof, when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ? Or who shut 
up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, and said, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther ; and here shall 

thy proud waves be stayed? Hast thou commanded 

the morning since thy days ; and caused the day-spring 

to know his place ? Hast thou entered into the springs 

of the sea ? or hast thou walked in the search of the 

depth ? Hath the rain a father ? or who hath begotten 

the drops of dew ? Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or guide Arcturus 
^ith his sons ?"* 

But I must desist from further citations, lest they be- 
come fatiguing : and besides, were I to attempt display- 
ing all the meritorious extracts which might be selected, 
I know not where I should stop. 

Whether there ever was a person by the name of 

•xxxvii. 6, 6, 9, 10, 16—18 ; xxxyiii. 1, 2, 4—12, 1«,28, 31, 32. 
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Job, eorresponding with the excellent character describ- 
ed in this drama, has long been a matter of dispute. 
Whichever way the question may be decided, is imma- 
terial, as respects the profitable moral which may be 
drawn from the play. 

Shakspeare's works are in part history, and part fic- 
tion. The ovtlines of many of his characters are doubt- 
less sketched from real life — ^the interior portions of each 
picture being filled up wiUi the original' creations of his 
splendid genius. 

Appended to the book of Job in the Vulgate, is the 
following biographical statement: "Job dwelt in the 
Ausitis, on the confines of Idumea and Arabia; his 

name at first was Johab He was the son of Zerah, of 

the posterity of Esau, and a native of Bozra; so that 
he was the fifth from Abraham." 

I have observed a slight resemblance between the 
book of Job, and one of the most extraordinary works, 
of the present age — ^the remarkable poem of Festus, 
which made its first appearance in England, about seven 
years ago, and has been published in this coimtry within 
the past year. With regard to their character and mis- 
sion, the Satan of the one, and the Lucifer of the other, 
are in some respects similar. The plot of each of the 
two works, is qmte daring. The Deity is introduced 
without much ceremony, and conversed with very fa- 
miliarly. 

Nbxt to Job, in the Biblical succession, come the 
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PsAUiS. Some of these are very excellent — some of 
them are barbarous. They are ascribed to various au- 
thors, though it is believed that the larger Qumber of 
them were written by king David. The Je¥rish rabbins 
say that Moses wrote nine of them — from xc. to xcix, 
inclo^ve. Indeed, the xcth, in our version, is preceded, 
by these words : ^'A Prayer of Moses, the Man of God.'' 
Two of them are attributed to Solomon, eleven to the 
sons of £orah, and several to other persons. Only sev- 
enty-one are, with much confidence, pronounced to be 
David's. One of them* is often quoted as a prophecy 
concerning Jesus Christ and the ^ry of his spiritual 
reign; though it is entitled, in our version, ^^A Psalm 
for Solom<m." 

The collection, taken as a whole, contsuns much wis- 
dom and spiritual beauty, much filial devotion toward 
Crod, and love for suffering man, — occasionally inter- 
mingled, however, witib some of the most atrodous sen- 
timencs ever expressed, or fostered in the human soul : 
sentiments as widely at variance with the moral pre- 
cepts of Christ, as the North is with the South, or the 
East with the West. No doubt David may have had 
great provocation for some of his sayings — ^perhaps 
others had a$ much^ for their treatment of him. Let 
me exhibit a specimen of his over&oivmg gall towards 
JUs enemies. 
^'Let their table become a snare before them : and 

that which should have been for their welfare, let it be- 

* - ■ •■■ — ■ ■ ■.■■.— ■ — — . 

* Pnaims, hsjXu 
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come a trap. Let their eyes be darkened that they see 
not ; and make their loins continually to shake. Pour 
out tliine indignation on them, and let thy wrathful anger 
take hold of i^em. Let their habitation be desolate and 
let none dwell in their tent8."--**^0 my God, make them 
like a wheel ; as the stubble before tiie wind. As the 
fire bumeth a wood, and as a flame setteth the moun* 
tains on fire, so persecute them with thy tempest, and 
make them afraid with thy storm Let them be con- 
founded and troubled foreyer ; yea, let them be put to 
shame and perish."^^*^Do I not hate them, Lord, tha*- 
hate thee ? I hate them with perfect hatred.""*^ 

In contrast with these imprecations, I will display a 
few of the rich passages of true poetry with which the 
Psalms abound. Some are stately and colossal in gran- 
deur--^wh]le others are pervaded by a gentle^ love- 
breathmg pathos, or a sweet and tender melancholy. 

^^He bowed the heavens also, and came down : and 
darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a 
cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon tiie wings of 
the wind.'*— *-^^The earth is the Lord's, and the fuhiess 
thereof; the world and tiiey that dwell therein : for he 
hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upoii 
the floods." [Here is a visible trace of the old notion 
of Astronomy, you will observe*^the idea that the earth 
was bmlt upon the floods.] ^^By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made : and all the host of them by 
the breath of his mouth. He gathereth the waters of 

• Ft. Uiz. 2»-^6. ixzziii. 13—15, 17. czzxiz. 21, 82. 
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the sea together as an heap : he layeth up the depth in 

store-houses He spake, and it was done; he com* 

manded, and it stood fast." In despondency, David 
exclaimed, '^0 that I had wings like a dove ! for then 
would I iSee away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I 
wander far off and remain in the wilderness. I would 
hasten my escape from the windy storm and tempest." 
Agam, when in trouble, he cries — "My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass; so that I forget to eat my 

bread I am like a pelican of the wilderness; I am 

like an owl of the desert. I watch, and am as a spar- 
row alone upon tJie hou8e4op,(^!^ [What can surpass 
tiiis, as an emblematic representation of loneliness?] 
Mine enemies reproach me all the day ; and they that 
are mad against me, are sworn against me. For I have 
eaten ashes like bread, and mingled my drink with weep- 
mg." Of a traitor in friendship, the Psalmist says, 
"The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, 
but war was in his heart : his words were softer than 
oil, yet were they drawn swords." — "From everlasting 
to everlasting, thou art God.... ..For a thousand years in 

thy sight are but afl yesterday when it is past, and as a 

watch in the night We spend our years as a tale 

that is told." — "Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
«arth be glad : let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein." "Let 
the floods clap* their hands: let the hills be joyful to- 
gether." — ^'^They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters ; these see the works of the 
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Lord, and his ivonders in the deep. For he commandeth, 
and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. They mount up to the heavens, they go down 

to the depths They reel to and fro, and stagger, like a 

drunken man, and are at their wit's end He maketh 

the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still." 
"He telleth the number of the stars : [What a thought !] 

he calleth them all by names He givetb snow like 

wool : he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes."* 

These are some of the poetic gems of the first water, 
which we shall do well if we treasure, while we cast 
away the unsightly petrifactions and rotten-stones, amid 
which they glitter. 

Following the Psalms, we have a collection of senten- 
tious wisdom, — a series of maxims, entitled Proverbs. 
They are commonly imputed to Solomon, though we 
have no means of knowing certainly whether he wrote 
them all or not. The thirtieth chapter commences with 
this language — -"The words of Agur, the son of Jakeh ;" 
and the thirty-first with this sentence — '"The words of 
king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him," — -which would seem to imply, that some other 
persons than Solomon wrote iJwse parts of the book, at 
least. The first nine chapters appear to be a connected 
discourse ; while the remainder consist^ mostiy of short 
and very expressive sentences, many of them embody- 
inor much truth and instruction, but some of them incuV 

O 1 — . 

♦Chapters xviii, xxiv, xxxiii, Iv, xc, xcvi, xcviii, cii, cvii, cxlrii. 
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eating rather doubtful morality. It seems to have been 
thought proper, in the days when the Proverbs were 
written, for those who were sad and dejected to indulge 
in drunkenness, as a means of drowning sorrow ; al- 
though intoxication was reprobated in the case of a pub- 
lic officer. "It is not for kings, Lemuel, it is not for 
kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong drink ; lest 
they drink, and forget the law, and pervert the judg- 
ment of any of the afflicted. Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish, and wine unto those that be of 
heavy hearts. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 
and remember his misery no more."'^ 

It is to be lamented that the injunctions concerning 
"the rod of correction," which are contained in this 
book, have been made the pretexts for continuing, in 
public schools and in families, the barbarous practice of 
thumping and beating children to induce in their minds 
the spirit of obedience. It will be a happy day for the 
world, when all "children of a larger growth," who as- 
sume the responsibiUties of parents and instructors, 
shall fully govern themselves: for then may they reason- 
ably cherish the hope of being able to govern others. 
But — did not Solomon, "the tvise man," recommend 
the infliction of corporal chastisement ? Ah ! how many 
wives had he ? And did he not encourage tippling, under 
certain circumstances ? But suppose he did : what then ? 

The writings classed under the title of Ecclesiastes, 



♦Preverb«, xxxi. 4 — 7. 

IX* 
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ftre supposed to have been composed by Solomon, during 
the latter part of his life. The primitiYe meaning of 
Ecclesiastes is, a public speaker, or one who calls to- 
gether an assembly. It is defined ^^the preacher," in 
our scriptural version. Some parts of it evince rather 
a despairing mood of mind, on the part of the writer, 
inclining to skepticism concerning the future life ; while 
other parts are more animated and hopeful. 

I believe the "Songs op Solomon" to be what theu" 
name imports — sanffs; and nothing more. I surmise 
it was some fancifully spiritualizing genius who first 
reckoned them as symbolic portrayals of the love of 
Christ and the Church. No common reader, certainly, 
would ever imagine that such was their character, were 
it not for the titles sometimes affixed to them, intimating 
something of this kind, and the whimsical commentaries 
written to expound them. Regarded as wild and deep- 
ly impassioned love-songs, they contain passages of ex- 
ceeding great beauty, exhibiting some of the riches of 
a most exuberant fancy, and giving proof of an ardent, 
enthusiastic temperament. They are, some of them, as 
voluptuous as any thing in the gilded sensuality of 
Thomas Moore; and are not sufficiently chaste to be 
read in this presence. 

The character of The Lamentations op Jeremiah, 
as they are called, cannot be better expressed than by 
their title. They are poetic wailings over the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. There is cast 
over them a pall of sable grandeur, and their pensive 
stndns affect us not unlike the sound of a tolling bell, 
and the sight of a long-drawn funeral procession. They 
are generally regarded as the production of the prophet 
irhose name they have received. 

A few words, before we conclude, upon the Old 
Testament Apocrypha ; which is included in several edi- 
tions of our English version of the Bible, but omitted 
in probably the larger number. It is, I believe, omitted 
from the editions circulated by the American Bible Soci- 
ety. The separate writings comprised within this col- 
lection, are fourteen in number, and bear the following 
names : — First and Seconds Books of Esdras ; Tobit ; 
Judith ; the rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther, 
which are found neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chal- • 
dee ; The Wisdom of Solomon ; The Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus ; Baruch; The 
Song of the Three Holy Children; The History of 
Susanna ; The History of the Destruction of Bel and 
the Dragon ; The Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, 
when he was holden captive in Babylon ; First and Sec- 
ond Books of Maccabees. Ecclesiasticus is supposed 
to have been written by Solomon. The book which 
immediately precedes it, bearing his name, is also attrib- 
uted to him. Either of the two contains more wisdom 
and solid instruction than is to be found in the Song of 
Solomon, so called. It is related that Dr. Jonathan 
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Mayhew, who was minister of the West Church, in Bos- 
ton, some time before the American Revolution, was 
once asked why the Council of Bishops voted the Song of 
Solomon into the Bible and the Wisdom of Solomon out; 
when he wittily replied, "Indeed, I cannot tell ; except 
that mankind have always preferred songs to wisdom." 
These books have been styled Apocryphal ; but why 
they should be so regarded any more than several other 
works admitted into the Old Testament canon, I am un- 
able to see : for, like the others, they contain, in the 
midst of their puerilities and fables, much that is excel- 
lent — ^much that we might improve to our advantage, 
did we study and ponder it faithfully. And besides, 
their origin is no more obscure than that of some of the 
regular Old Testament books. Who wrote some of 
them no mortal knows: and we may say the same of 
several other writings which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures received as sacred by Protestants in general. In 
the Septuagint and Vulgate translations of the Bible, 
they are included and reckoned as canonical ; and they 
are so considered by the Eoman Catholic Church. 

Our cursory examination and partial analysis of the 
historical, poetic and proverbial books, from Joshua to 
the Songs of Solomon, are now concluded. Of neces- 
sity, the ground has been rapidly passed over. But for 
a wearisome protraction of this discourse, many subjects 
might have received a brief and passing comment, which 
have not been so much as hinted at. Among them may 
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be mentioned the story of Samson ;* which can be of 
no particular advantage to us, if we believe it never so 
strongly as an actual biography, unless we can derive 
some moral, or pointed illustration, from it. It has been 
employed very happily, somewhat in this way, by the 
English poet Cowper ; and with his admirable lines, I 
close: 

'*He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. There 's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he cast* it off 
With aa mudi ease as Samson his green wUhea.^^ 

* Jadgefl, chapters, xir., xr. and xtI. 
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THB PROPHETIC BOOKS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT: WITH 
AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE NATURE AMD EXTENT 
OF THE GIFT OF PROPHECY. 

The writingB which are celled, by way of £stmction, 
The Prophecies, are sixteen in number, commencing 
with Isaiah and tenmnating witii Malachi. They are 
generally classed, by commentators, in two separate di- 
^naoBS,-**^e Greater or Major, and the Lesser or Minor 
Prophets. The first four, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Essekiel 
and Daniel, are reckoned as belon^g to the former 
ehiss, and Ibe remainder are placed under the head of 
the latter. 

I deem it hardly worth the wUle to notice Hparatdy 
each of these cnxteen books, for the reason that but 
Tery fitde can be known in regard to their ori^, and 
the o&er details concerning them are few in number 
and more or less wrapped in the garb of tmcertainty. 
We will, therefore devote our y^eeial attention to those 
only which are considered the most important:' and 
then proceed to our investigation of the general subject 
of Prophecy. 

In regard to the style of its literary compodtion,^**-the 
rhetorical finish and beauty of its senteaces, and the sur* 
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passing grandeur of some of its passages, — ^ihe book 
termed Isaiah is superior to all the other writings call- 
ed prophetic. Its author was a poet, of the highest 
class — a person who united with keen perceptive powers 
a very affluent imagination. Critics divide this book 
into three parts — its first six chapters forming one divi* 
sion, and having relation to the reign of king Jotham ; 
the six following being another, and relating to the 
reign of Ahaz ; and the remaining chapters constituting 
a third division, and having reference to king Hezekiah. 

Whether Jstdah was the author of the whole of the 
book, is bj some considered questionable. Eminent 
German commentators regard the second part — that 
which relates to the Babylonish captivity, from chapter 
ri. to chapter xii., inclusive — as proceeding from anoiher 
pen, and as not having been written until the very eve 
of the redemption from the long exile in Babylon. Some 
hare considered the book as a compilation ; and they 
have based this view of it partly upon the fact that 
several portions of different chapters may be found, with 
scarcely any verbal alteration, in other parts of the Old 
Testament. It is worthy pf note that the incidents re- 
lated in Isaiah, chapters xxxvi., xxxvii. and xxxviii., are 
also recorded, in almost exactly the same words, in the 
second book of Kings^ chapters xviii., xix. and xx.; and 
some of them are again repeated, though i^ more varied 
phraseology in the second book of Chronicles, chapters 
xxviii. and xxix. It is but justice, however, to state that 
probably the larger number of commentators — at least. 
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the modem ones, in England and America — ascribe the 
entire work to Isaiah. But they present no historic evi- 
dence, as a reason for so doing : they rely solely npon 
such internal proof as they conceive may be gathered 
from the book itself. 

The book attributed to Jebemiah is considered as far 
less symmetrical in its general arrangement, as well as 
less grand and forcible in its style, than that of Isaiah. 

It has never been disputed^ so far as we' can now 
learn, that Ezeeiel was the author of the writings 
recognized under his name. But the Jews say that the 
Sanhedrim, — the Council of Seventy, who made or su- 
pervised the first translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into the Oreek, which was called the Sep- 
tuagint — deliberated for some time whether the book, 
as a whole, should be received and regarded as canoni- 
cal. One cause of this hesitancy was a supposed collS- 
sion between certain ideas of human accoimtability ex- 
pressed in some parts of the work, and the sentiments of 
Moses on that subject. In chapter xviii. the writer ar- 
gues very clearly and forcibly against the proverbial 
saying that because the fathers had eaten sour grapes, 
the children's teeth must necessarily be set on edge ; 
or, in other words, he contends that each individual is 
morally accoimtable for those sins only of which he him- 
self is guilty, not being justly held responsible for the 
misdeeds of lus ancestry. This was supposed to con- 

12 
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ffict with the declaration of Moses,^ that the iniqui' 
ties of the fathers should be visited on the children even 
to the third and fourth generations. For one, however, 
I am unable to see any actual ^sagreement between 
the words of the Law-Giver, rationally interpreted, and 
the reasoning of Ezekiel. Moses, if I understand his 
language referred to, taught simply the obvious truth, 
founded in God's moral government, that vicious incli- 
nations and the legitimate consequences of iniquity, are 
(like other qualities) transmissible : not that the child 
is, in any sense whatever, deserving of reproach or the 
imputation of blame on account of the parent's impurity 
of action, or is susceptible of the sense of gmlt; though 
he may be conscious that the current of his being has 
become thereby tainted, 

Ezekiel is reputed to have been the author of some 
other writings than those called by his name in our Bi- 
ble. It is stated by Josephus, in his "Antiquities," 
that Ezekiel wrote two books concerning the captivity in 
Babylon, in which the destruction of the temple was 
foretold, and that these were sent to Jerusalem. The 
opinion was entertained by Athanasius, that there were 
originally two books of Ezekiel, one of which is lost. 
Spinoza (the son of a Jew, and a very upright as well 
as learned man, though he finally became a Pantheist) 
supposed that what we have of Ezekiel's written pro- 
ductions, is but a fragment. But critics of a later pe- 
riod, particularly those who contend for the plenary in- 

* Exodus, XX. 5. 
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spiratioa of the Scriptures, say that the opinions of the 
writers named are conjectures without foundation. With 
the grounds on which Josephus, Athanasius and Spinoza 
based their suppositions, we may not now be acquainted, 
as we have no access to the documents upon which they 
relied, possibly with much reason. I present you with a 
statement of both sides of the question, simply adding 
that to me it does not seem at all improbable that the 
views of Josephus and others may have been correct. 

Respecting the authorship of the book of Daniel, 
different opinions have prevailed. While some have 
considered it the genuine work of the person whose 
name it bears, there have been those (among whom may 
be mentioned Porphyry, in the third century A. C, a stu- 
dent of Origen) who regarded it as falsely attributed to 
him. Porphyry maintained that instead of ite being a pro- 
phecy, it was chiefly a history of past events. Others, 
however, as I intimated, a moment sif^ee, adopt a con- 
clusion the direct opposite of this ; they regard the book 
as a real prophecy, and Daniel as its veritable author. 

Some of the ancient Jewish rabbins contended that 
Daniel could not properly be reckoned as being among 
the prophets, because his residence was not in the "Ho- 
ly Land," as Palestine is termed; to which, they super- 
stitiously believed, the spirit of prophecy was confined ; 
and because he lived sumptuously, which was not charac- 
teristic of prophets in general. 

Of the other prophetical books, it can hardly be of 
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mich utility for me to speak in detail. What is known 
concerning the authors and dates of the origin of most 
of them, even among the highest proficients in the 
knowledge of antiquity, is next to nothing: and indeed 
those few data which some deem reliable, are by others 
called in question. In tins connection, I will therefore 
content myself with barely citing the names of the 
several writings, in the order of their occurrence in 
our common Eaglish version of the Bible ; remarking, 
93 I pass, that nearly all the information which can be 
found, respecting their origin, their specific objects, and 
the reality of their claims as prophecies, may be gather- 
ed from the books themselves. The following are their 
names: Hosea; Joel; Amos; Obadiah ; Jonah; Mi- 
cah ; Nahum ; Habakkuk ; Zephaniah ; Ilaggai ; Zecha- 
ria^ ; Malacbl. The last of these (the book of Malachi) 
is believed, for the most substantial reasons, to be the 
work of Ezra. It was so regarded by the generality of 
the ancient Hebrews, and by Jerome, of the fourth cen- 
tary, as well as n^any others : and it is seriously doubted, 
by antiquarian, linguists, whether the title Malachi was 
the proper name of an individual, from the fact that its 
radical import is simply angel, or messenger of the 
Jjord — a term applied, in the general way, to all 
prophets and spiritual instructors, 

Perhaps there is no single branch of the wide-spread- 
ing subject of Theology, in relation to which the ideas 
cf the mais of nominal Christian believers, of the present 
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day, are more vague and indefinite, than tbat of pro- 
phetic inspiration. And in the wild, mistaken specula- 
tions of some, upon this topic, may be found, I appre- 
h3nd, the prime source of many of those streams of reli- 
gious error, which glide noiselessly at first, and are com- 
paratively uninjurious, but which at last widen and deep- 
en to an overmastering current of fanaticism and irra- 
tional excitement ; bearing upon its surface the floating 
proofs of social and moral devastation, which also remind 
us sadly of the mental wrecks sunk far beneath the 
waves ! My allusion you can hardly fail to understard ; 
visited, as you have been, in this vicinity, by a current 
of the great tide — or greeted, as your ears certainly 
were, only a few years smce, by its thundering sound.* 
I have in mind the somewhat extensive panic which pre- 
vailed recently, (which, I believe, rages even now in 
some places, though in a much less degree) and which 
was raised and has been perpetuated by the apprehend- 
ed approach of the fulfilment of some ancient predic- 
tions — predictions interpreted literally, and consequent- 
ly supposed to teach the actual destruction of this mate- 
rial globe. A moment's reflection upon such a lamenta- 
ble result of a wrong idea of the Biblical prophecies, 
must convince those hitherto the most indifferent to the 
subject, or opposed to its investigation from motives of 
policy or fear, that it is in reality a matter of some con- 
sequence ; and that a correct view of it is of vital im. 
portance to the cause of mental and moral progress, 

— I - ■ - • ' - L _ ^^ ^^ 

* Tlio MiUep Camp-Meeting, at Salexo. 
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What i« Prophbcy ? Are we to regard it as some- 
thiag purely nattiralf or must we consider it as either 
whoUj or partiallj super^iaXxxvdX ? Is it, in respect to 
all its essential elements, exclusively the prerogative of 
^ few individuals of the human race ? Or is it, in some 
degree or n^odification, common to allf To me, these 
are questions of deep interest ; and the answers to them, 
which I shall endeavor to present in the spirit of candor 
and freedom from educational bias, you will derive pro- 
gressively from the termor of my remarks as I proceed 
in this lecture, 

Diflferent significations are to be attached to the term 
prophecy, as it is used in the Bible ; and its precise im- 
port, in each instance, is to be determined by the con- 
nection in which it is employed and the subject to which 
it immediately relates. It is evidently made use of with 
considerable latitude of meaning, in both the Old and 
New Testaments, In some cases the title of prophet is 
applied to a person to designate him as an inspired 
teacher merely. In his Epistle to Tita?,'^ Paul cites a 
brief passage from the writings of a heathen poet, whom 
he styles a prophet. Some persons are said to have 
prophesied with musical instruments. "David, and the 
captains of the host, separated to the service of the sons 
of Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who should 
prophesy with harps^ with psalteries^ and with cywr 
iaZs."t Samuel thus addressed Saul, on one occasion : 
"Thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down 

* Titus, i. 12. tl Chronicles, xxv. 1. 
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from the high place, with a psaltery, and a tabret, and 
a harp before them, and they shall prophesy. And the 
Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, and thou shalt 
prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into another 
man."* In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, preacL- 
ing or expounding is called prophesying. "Every man 
praying or prophe^ing^ having his head covered, dis- 
honoreth his head."t The same use is also made of the 
word prophesying in the verse immediately after. Some 
of the primitive disciples of Christ were termed proph- 
ets. "Now there were in the church that was at An- 
tioch, certain prophets and teachers ; as Bamabus, and 
Si!n3on that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Manaen, which had been brought up with Herod 
the tetrarch, and Saul.":j: "God hath set some in the 
church; first apostles; secondarily, propheUf^ &c.|j 
Philip, the evangelist, is said to have had four daugh- 
ters "which did prophesy."T[ Indeed, female prophets 
(or prophetesses, as they are called) were not uncom- 
mon in ancient times. They are quite frequently allud- 
ed to in the Old Testament. 

To prophesj'', as defined by lexicographers, signifies 
to foretell, or to perceive before-hand, an approaching 
event, either near or remote. This is the current ac- 
ceptation of the term as employed in our daily conve:- 
sation. And in this sense, who is there that is not, in 
some degree, a prophet f Who that possesses a con:- 

* 1 Samuel, x. 5, 6. t 1 Cor. xi. 4. X Acts, xiii. L. |1 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
TAcls, xxi. 9. 
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mon share of intellect cannot foretell the inevitable oc- 
currence of some events, of greater or less importance ? 
Do we not prophesy almost every day of our lives? 
Most assuredly we ^o. We utter predictions in regard 
to the weather — concerning the successful or disastrous 
termination of business aSairs — ^in relation to the per- 
petuity, or the changes and even ultimate down&ll of 
human governments — respecting the progress of social 
improvement, the advance of scientific or religious truth, 
and the final triumph of moral enterprises, which are at 
first strenuously opposed — ^with reference to inventions, 
discoveries, new applications and wider developments of 
principles long understood in their simpler forms ; and 
countless other subjects that engross human attention. 
The eye of the mind is continually straining its vision 
to pierce the intercepting veils of the Future. The old 
prophets are sometimes called the ancient aeera — aee-ers, 
those who see — their spiritual sight being considered 
very keen ; so much so as to enable them to look through 
years, centuries, ages, and to foreshow the final state of 
an empire, or the appearance of a new light to the 
world in the person of a great man. Whatever our 
age, pur avocation or our rank in society, we look for 
ward oftener than we look back. If disappointment 
and despair have not entirely crushed our spirits, some 
bright and cheerful anticipation makes our hearts throb 
with a bounding pulsation of new delight. Who of us 
does not awake, each day, with some new purpose, either 
half-formed or well-matured ? The path of every one of 
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OS leads onward, onward, onward out of sight. Morn- 
ing prophesies the Noon, and Noon predicts the Even- 
ing. This week is the herald of the next. April is 
now whispering of blithesome May, its lilao-scented air 
anl treea all waite with blossoms; and ere long May 
will sing of sultry, gorgeous Summer. The things that 
we shall do in the year 1846 bear no comparison to the 
grand, prospective achievments of 1847 — the houses we 
shall build, the rail-roads we shall grade, the fortunes 
we shall make ! Childhood prophesies of youth ; the 
youth, amid his juvenile sports with kite and ball, or 
gliding over the glassy bosom of the frozen pond, upon 
his sharpened skates, thinks within himself, what great 
thin ora I will do whcn I become a man ! Arrived at 
manhood's stage, and full of joyous expectation, he pre- 
dicts for himself, at life's mid-day, within his dwelling, 
the companionship of merry, prattling little boys and 
girls, who call him grandsire : that period reached, he 
meditates instinctively of old age ; and if its prospect 
of infirmity and decay be saddening, its promises of 
soothing qmet, abstraction from perplexing cares, and 
blissful memories of past years, with that spirit of kind 
allowance for old men's weakness evinced by all the 
household, and the respect and veneration for the aged 
gentleman which the young shall manifest, as they gather 
round in groups — iheBe make life's evening twilight-time 
a season not unpleasant to reflect upon. And when at 
last that tranquiUzing Autumn cometh, the thoughts are 
turned ever and anon to other scenes and joys more 
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lasting; and in the last moment of the spirit's conscious 
residence in the shattered mortal house, it looks from 
the window to catch some glimpse of that new edifice 
which soon shall throw open its doors to welcome its ex- 
pected tenant. Thus, in every period of existence, we 
are attracted by the magnetic influence of the Future. 
What is the impulse of hope^ that bums in all bosoms, 
but a prophetic emotion ? How true is the couplet : 

"Hope spring eternal in the human breast, 
Mau never u but always to be blest.'' 

We bear within us an undying prophecy of immortal 
life. We yearn continually, with insatiate desire, for 
something now unrevealed — something holier, more beau- 
tiful, something fuller-fraught with joy and more endur- 
ing, than any thing we now possess. 

Wherein did the ancient spirit of prophecy — ^that 
which moved the souls of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
others — differ from the faculty of foreknowing and fore- 
telling which we share, in some measure, at the present 
day ? If there be a difference, does it consist in qual- 
ity or degree ? Whatever the conclusion to which any 
one else may be led, I regard the prophetic power of 
the authors of those predictions contained in the Bible, 
as the same in Mnd with that which is now exercised, 
in various degrees, by diflFerent individuals of the human 
race. I am aware that the Apostle Peter avers, that 
"the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man : 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
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Holy Ghosk."* Does this, however, necessarily imply 
that the prophetic influence was avpematuralf Are 
we authorized to infer firom this language that the inspi- 
ration of prophecy was to be confined to one particular 
age, or to one special class ? True, the influence is 
spoken of as coming from the Almighty. Do not all 
truth and goodness proceed from him ? Do we not pray 
to him, in all our religious assemblies, asking that he 
will warm our souls with devotion, enlighten our undei- 
standings, and anoint our spiritual eyes that they may 
see more clearly the beauty of holiness ? And if the 
Deity is not here to bless us — ^if we do not believe in 
the present visitations of his Spirit — ^if we^cannot feel 
its waves glide calmly over our souls, bathmg us in the 
placid tide of filial thankfulness, devotion and lore— then 
we are beneath the Hindoo when he worships his sense- 
less idol: our prayers are a mere farce — a solemn 
mockery ! "But holy men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost." What is the Holy Ghost ? "The 
kingdom of Qod is not meat and drink ; but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy GhosV^^ "The 
kingdom of God is within you. ' ' J The Holy Ghost is sim- 
ply the Spirit of Truth. Said Jesus to his disciples — 
"I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide "with you forever; even 

the Spirit of truth The Comforter, which is the Holy 

Ghostj whom the Father will send you in my name, he 
shall teach you all things."|| This spirit of truth was 

*2Peter, i. 21. tRomans,xiv 17. t:Liike;XTii.%l. i|John,ziy.i6,I7 2$^ 
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to abide irith Christ's disciples forever. Does it not 
abide in the souk of his faithful foDowers now? And 
if so, may there not be some, in the present age, vho 
speak as they are "moved by the Holy Ghost ?" Are 
there none who are now influenced directly by the '^ Spirit 
of truth ?" Who is prepared to answer these questions 
negatively ? Perhaps, if we examine this whole matter 
closely, we shall be enabled, after a while, to determine 
who is the Infidel, and also who is the Believer ! 

It may be said, in objection to what I have advanced, 
that the ancient Biblical prophets did not base their 
predictions, as we do aur», upon the knowledge and ma- 
turity of judgment derived from past experience and a 
fiumliar acquiuntance with the inevitable tendency of 
human aflbirs ; but foretold, with the most wonderful 
exactness, as respects mode and time, certain events 
which could not have been discerned by the exercise of 
merely human faculties. Not to deny this directly, 
just now, I would ask, what proof of it can be shown ? 
There \& a vulgar idea of prophecy — of which Millerism 
is one of the grosser forms — that prevails to a consider- 
able extent. It is the notion that the prophets of old 
were endowed with the capability of foretelling certain 
occurrences with great precision in regard to time — even 
to a year, month or day — centuries before they tran- 
spired. I am unable to find any evidence that such is 
the fact. Scriptural prophecies do not claim to be exact 
to a day, except in reference to some event near at hand. 
Such we may foretell, with tolerable precision. Christ, 
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who IS acknowledged to be the chief among all prophets, 
said tkUj concerning one event which he pre^cted: 
<^0f that dag and hour knoweth no man; no, not jthe 
angels of heaven, but my Father only."* By "that 
day and hour" was meant, not solely the period of twelve 
or twenty-four hours, or that of sixty minutes; but 
ralher the definite time, as respects hour, day, month, 
the major divisions of the year, or the year itself. It is 
evident that Christ made no pretensions to any knowledge 
in regard to the Ume of year when the event should take 
place; for he exhorted some of his disciples to pray 
that it "be not in the winter. ^^\ K Jestcs could not 
foretell with exactness as regards time, who could ? The 
prophets of the Bible speak of the future more in a 
general yf2i!j^ than with chronological exactitude. They 
treat of certain events as surely approaching, in the 
order of God's providence, alid as the results of some 
great law which is undeviatang in its operations. The 
prosperity of a nation is predicated of its moral purity, 
its justice and equity. Its ruin is predicated of its 
hcentiousness, and continual disregard of moral obliga- 
tion. The overthrow of a kingdom was foretold by the 
ancient prophets, as the le^timate and unavoidable ef- 
fect of moral traagression. I think it rational to be- 
hove, therefore, that they founded their predictions, in 
some measure, upon their knowledge of the sure tenden- 
cies of God's moral law* If they did not thus exercise 

their enlightened reason and judgment, in eo^eration 

~ ■ — ■ 1 

*M«tt. X»v. 36. tIbid,Tene9Q« 
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witih Ood's spirit, they were not rerj ironderfol men: 
they might as well hare heen mere clowns or simpletcms ; 
or hollow images, from iriiose open mouths the prophe- 
des could have been echoed ! 

It matters but little, perhaps, whether we term the 
Gift of Prophecy natural or wpernatural^ if we only 
have a definite and correct idea of what it u — how &r it 
may extend^ and in relation to what subjects it may be 
ezercisedk'*^ Ihayenofaithinsupematuralism. It seems 
to me an impeachment of 6od*s wisdom and foresight to 
suppose that he ever finds it necessary to eontrayene or 
suspend the operation of any of the laws of nature : it im* 
plies some imperfeGtion, or an inadequacy to the full ac- 
complishment of all his designs, in the established instru- 
mentalities of his government ; so that he is obliged to 
intercept them by the introduction of some new and s^ 
cial agency, I believe that God acts always through a 
medium thatis perfectly n^uraZ— natural to him^ though 
sometimes above OUB nature. It may not, therefore, be 
properly called super-noti^raZ, but rather sw^er-human, 
^^The things which are impossible with men, are possible 
with God."f With him all things are natural ; for cm* 
nipotence is his nature. 

Not only are the prophets of old reputed to have been 

* Since the delivery %i this lecture, I have been infermed that Dr. Bu- 
chanan, the well-known Neurologist, believes that there is in the human 
brain a fTt$cUtU orgofir— of coutse, more largely developed iu tome per- 
sons than in others. 

t Luke, zviii. 27. 
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endowed with the power of foretelling the approach of 
events, sometime anterior, but they are said to have 
been sometimes aware of the fact that they were tran- 
spiring at the time of their occurrence, although at the 
distance of a long journey from the scene of action. 
As an instance, when the prince of Babylon marched 
against Jerusalem and besieged it, Ezekiel is said to 
have declared the event to his companions in captivity, 
on the same day, although he was then two hundred 
leagues from the spot. We have a parallel to this in the 
life of that remarkable man, Emanuel Swedbnborg. 
He was often aware of events at the time of their oc- 
currence, though many miles distant from their localities. 
One memorable instance of this wakeful clairvoyance 
(for I know not what else to call it) possesses so much 
interest, and is so apposite to our present subject of dis- 
course, that I will here introduce it. I present the in- 
cident as related by Emanuel Kant, the celebrated Ger- 
man scholar and philosopher, in a letter, dated August 
10th, 1758, which he wrote, to a distinguished lady of 
his acquaintance. "In the year 1756, when M. de 
Swedenborg, towards the end of September, on Satur- 
day, at four o'clock, P. M., arrived at Gottenburg, from 
England, Mr. William Castel invited him to his house, 
together with a party of fifteen persons. About six 
o'clock M. de Swedenborg went out, and after a short 
interval, returned to the company quite pale and alanur 
ed. He said that a dangex^ous fire had just broken out 
in Stockholm, at the Sundermalm, (Gottenburg is about 
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fifbj German and near three hundred English miles dis- 
tant from Stockholm) and that it was spreading very 
fast. lie was restless, and vent out often. He said 
tliat the house of one of his fnends, whom he named, 
was already in ashes, and that lus own was in danger. 
[Stockholm was at that time his place of residence.] 
At eight o'clock, after he had been out agfun, he jojfnl- 
\j exchumed, 'thank God! the fire is extinguished, the 
third door &om Taj house.' This news occasioned great 
commotion through the whole city, and particularly 
amongst the compaoy in winch he was. It was announc- 
ed to the goveraor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning, Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, who 
questioned him concerning the disaster. Swedenborg 
described the fire precisely, how it had begun, in what 
manner it had ceased, and how long it had continued. 
On the same day the news was spread through the city, 
and as the governor had thought it worthy of attention, 
the consternation was considerably increased ; because 
many were in trouble on account of their friends and 
property, which might have been involved in the disas- 
ter. On the Monday evening a messenger arrived at 
Gottenburg, who was despatched during the time of the 
fire. In the letters brought by him, the fire was de- 
scribed precisely in the same manner stated by Sweden- 
borg. On thft Tuesday morning, the royal courier ar- 
rived at the governor's with the melancholy intelligence 
ot the fire, of the loss which it had occasioned, and of 
the houses it had damage^ and nuned, not in the least 
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differing from that which Swedenborg had giren imme- 
diately after it had ceased."* 

This accomit is as well attested as any historical part 
of the New Testament. Immediately following the nar- 
ration just quoted, the distinguished writer offers the sub- 
joined remarks : ''My friend, who wrote this to me, has 
not only examined the circumstances of this extraordi- 
nary case at Stockholm, but also about two months ago, 
at Grottenburg, where he is acquainted with the most 
respectable houses, and where he could obtain the most 
authentic and complete information; as the greatest 
part of the inhabitants, who are still alive, were wit- 
nesses to the memorable occurrence." 

It is said that a similar knowledge of distant iScenes 
has been evinced by persons in the magnetic sleep, in 
our own neighborhood, within a very few years. Now 
and then may be found a person susceptible of a high 
state of clairvoyance. An individual is still living in 
the town of Bockport, in this State, who^ some years 
ago, was subject to occasional paroxysms, during which 
(although apparently asleep, and utterly insensible to 
pain from the infliction of a blow or wound upon his 
flesh) he wound descry a vessel coming in from sea, 
while she was yet entirely below the horizon — ^before even 
her pennon could be discerned as she came up in the 
dim and distant offing. I am well acqnsdnted with per- 
sons of the highest respectability who say that they have 
seen him many times while in this condition, and wit- 

* Hobart's "Life of Swedeaborg/' pp 71, 72. 
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nessed these wonderful phenomena. Attempts have 
beeii made, within a few years, to place him in the Mes- 
meric state bj artificial means, but without success. 
Before Animal Magnetism was known in this region, 
some of the people in Rockport, (or Sandj Bay, as it 
was then called) were inclined to be a little superstitious 
in regard to the matter. 

In the town where I last resided previous to my re- 
moval here, there lived, some years ago, a very angular 
personage ; one who belonged to that class, of whom it 
is often remarked that they have ^^all sorts of sense but 
common :" a person seemingly under par with regard to 
some things, but very shrewd and rather witty in relation 
to other matters. I have been told that she would very 
often, in the morning, predict the arrival before night of 
some person entirely unexpected : and in one instance 
she foretold the approach of some one, from quite a dis- 
tance in the country, who had not \dsited the place for 
many years. The old farm-house where she then resid- 
ed, stood in a spot rather retired. A short distance in 
front rose a hill which obscured from the windows the 
view of the main road ; so there was no chance for her 
to obtain sight of those approaching ipatil they were 
within a few rods — and yet she is said to have prophe- 
sied their coming hours before the arrival. She was by 
many considered crazy, and probably would have been 
esteemed, in law, as non compos mentis. When ques- 
tioned respecting her power of divination, her reply was 
that she heard voices which kept a perpetual ringing sound 
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in her ears. She would frequently mutter to herself, and 
her ^ays and habits were nearly all of them singular. 

There is scarely a person of adult age here present, 
this evening, I venture to say, who has not, more than 
onee during his or her life, been a little surprised by 
the unexpected appearance of some one who had just 
been the subject of conversation. These cases have 
occurred so repeatedly, that long ago it passed into a 
proverb that a certain noted character is always near 
when you are talking about him ! 

Are thoughts of an individual suggested to us by bis 
approach, when entirely unseen ? Such has been the 
opinion of some, and I see nothing very unreasonable in 
it. It may be that in walking we influence this thin and 
subtile atmosphere that surrounds us, in like manner as 
the gliding boat approaching the shore, moves the waters 
in advance of its prow ; creating undulations, which are 
followed, one after another, the first wave subsiding far 
up on the strand, some seconds before the boat's keel 
lies aground. We know not half the mysterious conne<^ 
tion of mind with the material universe. 

"There are more thin(|;s in hearen and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of m our philosophy." 

In various ways do ^^coming events cast their shadows 
before." A thousand curious facts might be collected, 
to show how true it is, that 

''Lolled in the. ooaotless chamben of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked in many a hidden chain.-' 

Prophecy is not confined to subjects of a religious na- 
ture. Predictions are often uttered, and afterwards 
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litenJly verified, idiich have relstaon to secular mat^ 
tei»«-4he rise or fiJl of a nation, a dynasty, or admmis- 
trataon ; the disoovery of a continent or island upon this 
0obe, or the discernment of a planet, before nnseen, by 
an additional lens to the telescope; yalnable inventions 
and improvements in the mechanic arts, frith various 
other matters. The qnrit of Prophecy is not restricted 
in its operation, bat pervades different departments. 

J<^ Quincy Adams, among otiieis, is a poUtied 
prophet. Else hoir could he declare, as he did, years 
beforehand, that if Gen. Harrison were nominated for 
the Presidency, he would ^^come in like a whirlwind^'? 
We all know that such was the fact. 

The following magnificent passage from the prose 
writings of the great English poet Milton, may be re- 
garded as a prophecy. Whether it has ever yet been 
realised, or is wuting for its fiilfilment, jadge ye. ^^Me* 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazxled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging and unsealing 
.her long abused ng^t at the feunbdn itself of heavenly 
radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and flock- 
ing birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms."^ 

There was a person who lived during the latter part 

, -^ 
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of Ae last centuiy, who iraa a riMchanical prophet, if I 
maj so call him. He left, in writing, a remarkable pre- 
diction concerning the wonderful triumph of mechanism. 
He was a very able, practical mechanic ; and was there- 
fore well fitted to prophecy the future developments and 
new uses of mechanical power. He predicted the ap- 
plication of steam to the propelling of machinery, for 
years before Robert Fulton had tried any successful ex* 
periment. His name was Oliveb Evans, and he re- 
dded in New York. He attempted to invent something 
on the plan of a steamboat, and succeeded so far as to 
obtain a patent : and had he been encouraged, the world 
might have been further advanced than it now is, in re- 
spect to mechanical science. But as he had no worldly 
wealth and his friends lacked faith in his projects, ho 
was disheartened ; and finally died poor and neglected. 
He constructed his model about the year 1785, twenty- 
two years, at the least, before Fulton ran his first large 
boat on the river Hudson. Before he died, Evans prophe- 
sied in these words : "The time will come when people 
will travel in stages, moved by steam engines, from one 
part of the country to another, almost as fast as birds — 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour. Eail-ways will be laid, 
nearly horizontal, made of wood or iron. These engines 
will also propel boats twelve miles an hour. There will 
be hundreds of boats running on the Mississippi ; but 
the velocity of boats through the water will not be equal 
to that of carriages through the jur, as the resistance of 
water is much greater than that of air." This is well- 
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authenticated as the veritable prediction of Oliver Evans. 
We have no idea of the amount of bravery it required 
to prophecy thus, in his time : for even fifteen or twenty 
years afterwards, Fulton was sorely ridiculed for cherish- 
ing the idea that a boat could be propelled by steam. 
So much was he laughed at and his scheme hooted, that 
he was ashamed to try his first experiment in this coun- 
try ; and so he went to France, and tried it on the river 
Seine. What, think you, would be the emotions of 
either of these two individuals, were they now in this 
world, and should they take passage from Boston, in the 
Providence rail-road cars at four o'clock, to-morrow 
afternoon, and wake up on the morning of the next day 
in New York harbor ! 

Possibly, some may be inclined to say, that the paral- 
lel which I have attempted to run between ancient and 
modem prophets cannot be well sustained ; because, in 
the present age, men foretell occurrences in accordance 
vfith some natural law — mental, physical, or social, or 
all three combined. Very well : how know we that such 
was not the case of the Biblical prophets, to some ex- 
tent ? Would God, who controls the universe by univer- 
sal law, place into the the hands of fallible men the 
power to interrupt or overleap his laws ? What evidence 
of this can we find in the prophetic books ? They say, 
be sure, that "the word of the Lord" came unto the 
prophets, at certain times, bidding them prophesy, &c. 
But are we to suppose they heard the Invisible speak- 
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ing vocally in their ears 7 They simply adopted the po» 
etic idiom of the East, in aUuding to their vinons and 
levelations. No doabt God's spirit came to them as si- 
lently as the fragrance of a rose is wafted to onr senses I 
Gotdd they not, in their calm, meditative hours, have 
discerned, through aQ the ^ded, spangled trap|nng9 of 
a throne, the secret influences at work to undermine it ? 
Could they not be impressed, from the sinfidness of a 
haughty, luxurious and polluted nation, that the seeds 
of ruin were germinating in the soil of its body-politic 
and body-social ; even though its condition, in both these 
respects, were (to the superficial observer) apparently 
free from noxious tendencies? They were, some of 
them, truly great prophets — ^highly gifted, with minds 
enriched by experience and deep meditation : they were 
not mere passive viaductsy but doubtiess had some judg- 
ment and volition of their own. 

You wffl perceive that I do not deny (he spirit of pro- 
phecy to those Bible writers for whom it is claimed. I 
accord it to them, in a high degree. Great and good 
were they ; though I see no proof that they were infaHible, 
or exempt from the liability of mistake. I believe most 
reverentially that the same spirit of prophecy which fired 
tiftr soulsmoves the hearts of some men n^>t9. And where 
is there any thing in the whole Bible to contradict this? 
There is not a single intimation in either the Old or the 
Kew Testament, that the gift of prophesying should 
erer be entirely withheld from mankind* On the con- 
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trarjr^ the Bible gives us direct reasons for inferrmg tiiat 
there will always be prophets, more or less. Joel rep- 
resents God as saying, ^^It shall come to pass afterward 
that I will poor out my spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy j your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions."^ 
Paul seems to hare regarded prophecy as a p& which 
18 in some degree common. He says, ^'We know in 
part, and we prophesy in part."! 

There are prophets now living ! They both cheer and 
admonish us,— they speak words of encouragement con- 
cerning the ultimate triumph of the True and the Bdght, 
though they warn the Liar and the Oppressor, of the ter- 
rible e^s which shall ere long wait upon their obstinate 
continuance in the wrong. The trumpet-tongued Gab- 
EISON, the morally intrepid Pibrpont — ^are not these 
men prophets of the living God ? They are sounding 
in the ears of this guilty nation a prophetic warning of 
the fearful doom which is impending over it,— -which 
shall fall and lay waste its fairest scenes, if its con- 
science is not moved to ^'undo the heavy burdens and 
let the oppressed go free." These men lay no claim to 
infallibitity : it is not'an essential requisite to a prophetic 
character. Was the prophet Jonah infallible ? Nay, 
was he unwaveringly obedient to the voice which bade 
him call the Ninevites to repentance ? We undervalue 
the worth and the importance of the great prophets who 
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characterize cur age. We revere disproportionately the 
men of old, for the simple reason that 

"Distance icn Is enchantment to tbe Yiew.^ 

It is now somewhat as it was anciently, "A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country, and in his 
own house.*'* We may trace the impress of Divine 
agency along the path of many a man now living. To 
my mind, there is as much of special, superhuman inter- 
position manifested in the career of Fhedebick Dou- 
glass, as in the disenthralment of Moses from Egypt- 
ian bondage : to me, the North Star, which has guided 
so many ''fugitives" to a safe retreat fi-om a region 
where the soul and its prospects were enshrouded in 
worse than Egyptian darkness-, is as wonderful as the 
"pillar of fire by night" which led the wandering Israel- 
ites. And may the glad deliverance of that ancient 
people, be a symbol of the gbrious disenthralment of 
the outraged millions in this land ! 

The lyric strains of Whittier and Lowell, and 
other Godsant poets of our age-, — ^breathing love for all 
the innumerable children of Our Father, celebrating the 
triumphs of humanity over caste and hatred, and pre- 
dicting the approach of a happier day,— are, to my 
sense of hearing, as sublime^ as soul-stirring, and as ^- 
vinely inspired, as any of the most thrilling tones from 
the harp of Isaiah. 

All true Reformers are more or less ^fted with pro- 
phetic vision. Especially are the leaders of great socid, 

- — ---■-_ ^ 
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political, scientific and moral reyolutions, enabled to look 
forward and predict with considerable accnracj the re- 
sults of certain movement^ and undertakings. This per- 
ceptive power of strong-minded, leading men, is perhaps 
partly natural, and partly acquired : their sphere of ac- 
tion tends continually to the development of foresight 
and calculation: they watch the gliding currents of hu- 
man affairs, and so judge how soon the tide will reach 
its height. What truly great event has not been pre- 
dicted beforehand ? 

It may have heen expected that I would notice, in 
this lecture, those passages in the prophetic books, and 
in some other writings of the Old Testament, which are 
supposed to have been originally intended as predictions 
concerning Jesus. But I have reserved the considera- 
tion of these for the next lecture, as the supposed pro- 
phetic character of many of them is inferred from the 
fact that they are quoted, apparently as original predic- 
tions, in the Gospels and in some other parts of the New 
Testament; and as it will therefore be necessary, for a 
clear illustration of the whole subject, to refer particu- 
larly to the connection wherein each is cited. 

Some portions of the old prophetic scriptures, partic- 
ularly those bearing the name of Isaiah, may be prop- 
erly applied, by way of metaphorical description, to the 
subject of the ultimate triumph of Christianity in the 
earth, — whether we consider them to have been primari- 
ly intended for such application, or not. We do no in- 
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jostice to their original piirpose, when we employ them 
secondarily in endeavoring to portray the social and 
morsd blessedness which we believe shall ravish the gaze 
of some future generations. What philanthropic heart 
does not yearn for the coming of the glad period, when 
human society every where shall present to the delighted 
eye a complete fulfilment of Isaiah's glowing, rapturous 
anticipation ? 

"The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together ; and a little child shall lead 
them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on ihe hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice's den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain : for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea."* 

♦lta.xi. 6— 9. 



LECTURE VI. 



THE FOUR GOSPELS, AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTUBie, 

Gospel is a word of Saxon origin, corresponding with 
the Latin term evangelium in the Vulgate, and signify- 
ing glad tidings, or a message of good. Any agree- 
able news is, therefore, a Gospel. The announcement 
of anj soul-gladdening truth, awakening emotions of 
philanthropy, may with the utmost propriety be desig- 
nated by this title. The term is, however, applied by way 
of distinction to tiie collectiye instructions of Jesus — ibe 
moral and religious principles which constitute what ^e 
term Christianity. By the Gospel of Jesus we mean 
his Rdigion. And for tiie purposes of conyenience we 
also apply the same word to the writings which contain 
a record of his life and teaching. The works of this 
class which we propose to consider at the present timo> 
are four in number ; and bear the names of the follow- 
ing persons, viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ; who 
were reputed early disciples of Christ, and the first and 
last mentioned qf whom wore among his associates and 
fellow-travellers. 

The prefixing of '^Saint" to their proper flames, and 
to the names of other New Testament writers, as Saint 
Matthew, Saint Mark, &0v, is of Roman Catholic ori- 

14* 
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« 

gin — the Bonush Churcli being spparentlj governed by 
an unconquerable jfvofeasiiy for csnoniidng, not only 
parchments and relics, but departed souls. I, for one, 
heartily wish that the term Saint, in every case where it 
is used as a title, were stricken from our version of the 
New Testament ^ as it serves* for scarcely any other pur- 
pose than to remind us of the superstitious foolery of a 
long, dark period in, the world's history. It b impose- 
ble for us to tell precisefy, tiiough we may conjecture, 
what would have been the emotions of the modest, child- 
like John, Zfai the unassuming Paul, could they have 
foreseen the titie^gnities which the after-ages bestowed 
upon them, and the irrational degree of veneration with 
which they have since been regarded. 

As far as theoretical Christianity may be concerned 
with records, the four GFospels are, perhaps, of more vital 
importance than any or all of the other documents of 
the Bible : and for this reason the examination of them 
must, I think, be the most deeply interesting to the 
generality of Christian believers. 

When, and by whom, were these books written? 
They contiun^ professedly, a narrative of the life and 
public transactions of Jesus Christ. How long after lus 
dea^ were they composed ? Something depends upon 
the answer which may be given to these questions. I 
do not feel myself warranted in sa^dng that I have been 
able to arrive at any thing which can be considered a 
well-assured, positive result, in relation to these points 
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of inqmry---especiall7 in regard to the time at ^hioh 
the seyeral Gospels were nmtten. I find that there il 
a considerahle variety, and some direct oontrarietjf of 
opinion, on this point, among the most eminent writer^ 
upon the origin of the Scriptures. And it requires 
fiome patient labor to select the diverse opinions of hia* 
torians and commentators, and fairly weigh and measure 
the historical probabilities in behalf of each. 

The Gospel of Matthew is generally agreed to be 
the oldest of the four which are now reckoned as canoni- 
cal ; and on this account it precedes the others in our 
Biblical arrangement. When it was written, is a matter 
of uncertainty.* Diflferent writers, who have enjoyed 
the highest advantages for acquainting themselves with 
aU that may be known in relation to this particular, and 
who have been, perhaps, equally well fitted, one with 
another, to judge discriminatively concerning the autiien* 
tic or doubtful naturp of the historic materials which 
they have gathered, (abating, of course, their various 
predilections) are mostly undecided on this point ; opin. 
ions and conjectures being nearly all they have ventmred 
to express. That no injustice may be done to any of 
the persons to whom I have thus referred without spe- 
cific designation, let me mention the names and oficial 
«*» . ' ■ ' ■ . , , I ■■.,-, ^ 

* Indeed, it is difficult to ascertain in what langtuige it was first writ- 
ten. Some contend that the original MS. was in the corrupted Hebrew 
commonly spoken in Palestine, at the time of Jesus, and called Syro- 
Chaldaic; others believe the onginal cupy to have been written in Grreek. 
Respecting this matter. Prof. Robinson, ( Professor Extraordinary of Sacred 
Literature m Andover Theological Seminary) makes thefoilowing remark: 
"Critios of the greatest name are arranged on botii sides of the ^ues tion.** 
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ststiona of some of them, with the opinions thej hare 
flererallj advanced. 

HsKBY OwsN, D. D., author of ^^Observations on. 
the four (Gospels/' and who was the Rector of St. 
Olaye, Hart Street, London, in the latter part of the 
last eentur/, conjectured that Matthew's Gospel was 
written about A. D. 38 ; onlj two years after the death 
of Jesus, according to the chronological reckoning of 
those who suppose him to haye been crucified at the age 
of thirty-six.* 

Rey. Jbbemiah Jones, an English dissenting minis- 
ter, who died m 1724, in a work entitled ^^A New 
and Full Method of settling the Canonicid Authority 
of the New Testament/' assigns a date somewhat 
later, yiz. A. D. 41— five years after Christ's death, 
supposing that he died in the year 36 : eight years 
afterward, if we regard A. D. 33 as the year of his 
demise. 

Nathaniel Lardner, D. D., (among Protestants 
generally, one of the most reputable critics) in bis 
"Supplement to the Credibility of the Gospel History," 
published in London, in 1756, fixes upon A. D. 64^ 

* It should be recollected, however, that historians are by no means 
■greed respecting this particular. <^ivil, as well as ecclesiastical vriters 
differ in regard to it, as s historical event — some tbinkinr it probable that 
the death of the illustrious Teacher and Reformer took piace A. D. 33. A 




sis of Chronology/' places this event /our ytartprtviout to the Commoa 
Era, or the A. D. from which we now generally reckon; which would 
make Christ fortyvears of age when he died, adopting 36 as the year of 
his crucifixion. The various opinions upon this, ast>a mxay other points 
owceming Jesus, are, however, but cot^idurei, more or less probaAe. 
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(tweiity-eight years, at the least, after the Crucifixion) 
as the probable date at which Matthew's Gpspel was 
written, 

EpiPnANius, a writer of some renown, was of the 
opinion that it was written while Peter and Paul were 
preaching at Rome, about A. D. 63. 

Rev. Albert Barnes, a distinguished Presbyterian, 
of Philadelphia, who quotes this last-named author, in 
the Preface to his "Notes on the Gospels," says : "It 
13 now generally supposed that this Gospel was written 
about this time": — ^i. e. the time mentioned by Epipha- 
nius, A. D. 63 — ^twenty-^erew years after the death of 
Jesus. 

Professor Hug, a German writer of great erudition, 
author of an "Introduction to the writings of the New 
Testament," also supposed that Matthew might have 
written his book about this time, or a little later — per- 
haps A. D. 65 ; twenty-Time years subsequent to Christ's 
death. 

I have now presented you with a statement of the 
deUberate suppositions of some of the most eminent men 
m the department of Scripture antiquity. On the basis 
of their conjectures, each individual hearer will, I pre- 
sume, form such an opinion as shall seem to him the 
most plausible. For my own part, I think it the most 
probable, (though I do not rely implicitly on the suppo- 
sition) that the Gospel of Matthew was not written, at 
the earliest period which may reasonably be supposed, 
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before the year 68 ; which, if Christ died A. D. S6, 
iras twenty-seven years after the occurrence of that 
event; and thirty years afterwards, if (as some have 
supposed) he was crucified A. D. 83. 

The dates at which the three other Gospels were com- 
posed, are matters of less importance, as far as the pur- 
pose which I now have distinctly in view is concerned ; 
as it has been my principal desire to learn, if possible, 
how long a period of time had elapsed after the close of 
Christ's eventful career on the earth, before the writing 
of the first book among those which are now conadered 
as authentic records of his life and ministry. 

As I have once before remarked, it is pretty generally 
admitted, on the strength of the most ancient testimony, 
that the Gospel by Matthew was written before any of 
the others. The dates of the three which remsdn to be 
noticed are involved in as much doubtfulness as that 
which we have found to obscure the period at which 
Matthew wrote. In regard to each, the opinions of the 
most eminent ecclesiastics are considerably at variance 
with each other. For this reason, it is scarcely worth 
our while to adduce further chronological speculations 
for examination, — as, in case of the most successful ef- 
fort, the result would be but an uncertainty. 

Augustine, (one of "the fathers of the Church," as 
they are generally termed) who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, and Calmet, regarded the Gospel of Mabk as an 
abridgement of that composed by Matthew, instead of 
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its being an original ^ork."^ Gsobge Campbell, 
B. D.,t though he does not endorse this view of the 
book, makes the following observation in relation to 
^lark : ^^That he had read Matthew's Gospel cannot be 
donbted." Who Mark was is not certainly known. He 
was not one of the twelye apostles ; and we hare no evi- 
dence that he was at any time a companion of Jesns, or 
even personally acquainted with him. His family rela- 
tives are alluded to, in two instances, although but 
slightly, f The apostie Peter designates him as ^'Mar- 
cus my son;"|| (i. e; '^son" in the faith) from which 
some have inferred that he was made a convert to Chris- 
tianity by Peter's preaching. 

There is a close resemblance between many parts of 
the first three Gospels — those by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. The book of Mark contains but twenty-four ver- 
ses peculiar to itself: all the remaining portions may bo 
foimd, but slightly varied in their phraseology in some 
instances, in Matthew and Luke. 

Of all the Evangelists, Luke doubtiess was the most 
learned, and had the most cultivated mind. He was a 
physician : Paul, in one of his Epistles, styles him "the 
Jrfov^rf physician."^ There is no proof that he was 

*See Dr. CampbeH's Notes and Preliminary Dissertations on the Four 
Gospels, Preiace to Mark, IT 6 ; and Calinet's Dictionary, Art. Mark. 

tThe learned Scotchman, whose work is alluded to in the note immedi- 
ately pieced inff this— at one time Principal of Marischal Collegej and 
minister of a Church in Aberdeen, his native place. 

I Acts, xii. 12 ; and Colostians, iv. 10 , in which latter place he iSi in onr 
Version, styled Marcus. 

JH 1 Pet. y. 13. IT Colossians, iv. 14. 
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acquainted with Jesas, personally, or iihat he ever saw 
him. He never asserts or intimates any thing of this 
kind ; nor does he in any instance represent himself as 
an eye-vritness of the principal scenes and events ^rhich 
her describes, although he claims to have had a "perfect 
understanding" of them "from the very first."* Of 
his personal history nothing is known, save what he him- 
self mentions in the writings ascribed to him ; which is 
but very little. The jnost learned acknowledge them- 
selves unable to determine whether he was, by birth, a 
Jew or a Gentile. 

John, the reputed author of the fourth Gospel, was 
the youngest of the twelve apostles, and evidently the 
most spiritual-minded among them. Between him and 
Jesus there subsisted, perhaps, a greater degree of spirit- 
ual harmony than between the illustrious personage and 
the rest of his pupils and associates. He seems, in- 
deed, to have been a peculiar favorite, in whom much 
confidence was placed, — being spoken of as "the disci- 
pled whom Jesus loved,"f and portrayed, on a certain 
occasion, as "leaning on Jesus' bosom." J The Gospel 
bearing his name is believed to have been written at a 

♦Luk6, i, 3. t John, xix. 26. 

t John, xiii. 23. It was, perhaps, this incident which sugrgested to the 
mind of Dr. Watts the idea expressed in one of the most beautiful stan- 
zas within the range oi his numerous compositions. I have allusion to 
the ^miliar words, — 

''Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as dovny pillows are, 
V^hile on hU breast 1 l£an my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly therev" 
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much later period than the others, when he was quite 
adyanced in years — according to Huo, A. D. 96 ; ac- 
cording to Mill and Le Glsrc, A. D. 97.^ Lardkeb 
ihou^t it might have been composed about A. D. 68 : 
but Babnes says, ^^Gl^he common opmion is liiat it W9S 
written at Ephesus, after John's retmn from Patmos, 
and of course as late as the jeat 97 or 98. Nothing 
can be determined with certainty on the subject/'f 

John lived to a great age---he survived all the other 
apostles, and is said to have been the only one among 
them all who died a natural or peaceful death. 

In his Gospel we find much less concerning miracles 
than in the three books which precede it. He treats 
more of the character of Christ and the nature of his 
doctrine. 

The book termed The Acts <f the Apostles is gener- 
ally attributed to Luke ; and is supposefd to have been 
written at a period not far from A. D. 65, though noth- 
ing positive can be ascertained in regard to this particu- 
lar. Some have considered it as a fifth Gospel; and, 
anciently, it was termed. The Gospel of the Holy Spirit. 
Although in the arrangement of our version, it follows 
ihe Gospel of John, in some ancient MSS. of the New 
Testament it is placed at the end of Paul's Epistles, 
for the reason, probably, that it contains a narration of his 
life and travels, and records many circumstances referred 

*Th6 apostle a| ihat time was orer eighty yean ol age—Mine lay 
•boat ninety, 
t pamea* **Notei|" preface to Jobn. 

15 
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to in his writingp. It seems to have been designed as ft 
sort of continuation of Luke's Gospd, as he dedicates it 
to the same person to whom that work was inscribed, and 
commences his narrative at the point where he left off 
at the termination of his other book. The introductory 
language of the first chapter is as follows: '^The former 
treatise have I made, Theophilus, of all that Jesus be* 
gan both to do and teach," &c. It is, professedly, as its 
name implies, a history of the various transactions of the 
early apostles of Christ, containing detailed relations of 
many remarkable incidents which are said to have oc- 
curred at different times during their career. 

We are accustomed to speak of the authors oi the 
several books we have now noticed, in common with the 
persons to whom are attributed the other portions of the 
Bible, as dmndy inspired writer b; which appellative is 
commonly understood as signifying, individuals super- 
naturally ehdowed. Were the four Evangelists really 
<^ this description ? Do theur writings contain any evi- 
Aence that the Deity imparted wisdom and 8|Hritual illu- 
mination to their minds, through any other than a purely 
natural medium ? Were they assisted by the spirit of 
God, in any other manner or in any higher degree than 
oil good men, of the same mental developments, are 
tiius assisted ? Was their inspiration different in kind 
from that which true-hearted men possess now? So far 
as their written productions are concerned^ particularly 
the narrative portions, what need had they of any 
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greater discernment than that which would result from 
the legitimate and vigorous exercise of their own natural 
powers of nund ? Is it essential for an honest man, 
even if he possess but a common share of intelligence, 
to receive supernatural aid from the Almighty, before 
he can become qualified to write an accurate history of 
what he has seeji with his own eyes and heard with his 
own ears, or of that which he has learned from what 
seems to him an authentic source ? 

In regard to this, as well as other subjects, I think we 
have sometimes been misled by our education. In what- 
ever light this matter may appear to any one else, I freely 
confess myself unable to find any support for the idea, 
that the Evangelists, as tiiey are termed, (or any of the 
Bible writers) were inspired in such a way, or to such 
an extent, as to preclude all liability of their exposure to 
the commission of mistake. Common as is the impres- 
sion to the contrary, it is worthy of note thftt ihBj never 
claim to be so inspired ! They make no pretensions to 
mfalUbility. If they did^ their pretensi<ms would be fal- 
fflfied by their own records-^by &e dimrsightednesB 
which they sometimes mamfest^ 

Luke, whose writings are the most methodical, and 
whose mind was evid^itly ike most thoroughly disci- 
plined, does not speak as if he thought himself better 
qualified or more authoritative, as a Gospel historian, 
than n^my others. Certainly, he does not prefer a 
claim to any 9uperf^tural wisdom or discernment. He 
precedes his gospel nq,rr^tiv§ with these words : "Foras- 
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much as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us, even as they delivered them unto us, whieli 
from the be^nning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of 
the word; it seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that then 
mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou 
hast been instructed/'"^ It is not herein pretended by 
Luke that he considered himself more divinely assisted 
than a^y of the other authors, of his time, who had un- 
dertaken to write gospel histories ; and who, it seems, 
were not few, but "many.'* He merely claims an equal 
privilege with the rest, and asserts an equal degree of 
authenticity in behalf of his own writings. ^^Foras- 
^Hch," says he, ^'as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which are 

inost surely believed among us, it seemed good to me 

ALSO, to write," &c. He, it is true, speaks of him- 
self as ^^having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first:" but he does not deny, either dir 
rectly or by implication, that the numerous other writers 
had an equally correct knowledge of the events which 
they recorded ; nor does he seek, in any way, to invali- 
date their testimony. It is prabable that he has reference 
to some of the boqks which were among the many Gos- 
pels, Epistles, &c,, frequently alluded to by various wrL 
ters during the first four centuries after the Christian 

♦ J-uke, i. j-^, 
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era ; which were, in all, according to Bev. Jeremiah 
Jones, no less than sixtj-nine or seventy in numher ; and 
several of which were, as late as during the middle of 
the second century, regarded as of equal authority with 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. 

We will now devote a little time to the consideration 
of those passages in the Old Testament, which are quot- 
ed or referred to in the Gospels and in the book of Acts ; 
and which are generally considered as having relation to 
Christ, — being supposed, for the most part, to have 
been originally uttered, with express reference to him, 
centuries before he was bom. 

It can hardly be expected that I shall notice particu- 
larly all the passages which have been viewed in this 
light, as a variety of opinion is found to exist among emi- 
nent critics respecting the real number of instances 
wherein the language employed may be feirly construed 
as a prophecy concerning Jesus. Some enthusiasts, in 
whose mental composition marvellousness preponderated 
to such an extent as to hold almost entire sway over the 
power of impartial discrimination, have imagined that 
Christ was predicted in a multitude of instances through- 
out the Old Testament, — ^not only in the so-called pro- 
phetic books, but in various parts of the poetical writings, 
and even in the Pentateuch. They have fancied that 
tiiey have been able to discern types of Jesus in many 
ef the noted personages of eariy time, whose biographies 
ftre contained in the Jewish Scriptures — particularly the 

15* 
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Iaw*gi7ery Moses, and King Solomon. But other writers, 
of less credulity and more judgment, have endeavored 
to show that many of the scriptural predictions inter- 
preted in the way I have just now described, had no al' 
lusion, not the most remote even, to the person of Jesus 
or to his career, but were fulfilled a long while previous 
to his coming. 

Let us examine this whole matter calmly, and in the 
spirit of the utmost impartiality, — ^neither desiring to 
make it appear that Christ toas foretold wherein he was 
noty nor wishing to represent it as absurd to believe that 
the wise and good, for a long period before his birth, had 
cherished a strong and reasonable expectation that some 
Teacher, corresponding to him in character, would arise 
l^nd bless the nations. 

We will attend first to the examination of some of 
those prophetic quotations which we find in the writings 
of the four Evangelists, and which are generally ac- 
companied with an intimation that they were, in some 
sense, fulfilled in Jesus and in the main incidents of liis 
life. It will be my aim to demonstrate, by comparing 
scripture with scripture, that many of these passages are 
erroneously interpreted. I will introduce them in the 
order in which they occur in the evangeUcal writings. 

In the first chapter of Matthew, the writer, after 
giving an account of the birth of Christ and the pecu- 
liar circumstances attending it, says: ^'Now all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled wnich was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying. Behold a virgin shall 
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be widi child, and shall bring forth a son, and fhey shall 
call his name Emanuel ; which being interpreted, is, God 
with us."* 

The passage herein cited may be found in Isaiah vii, 
14. Any person, with an unprejudiced mind, will at 
once perceive, on reading the whole chapter, that the 
yerse in question had no more reference to the birth of 
Christ than to the birth of Napoleon, or General Wash- 
ington. It is stated that a conspiracy was on foot to 
overcome and vanquish Ahaz, king of Judah ; who, in 
consequence, despaired greatly, — ^but was assured by 
the prophet that the Almighty would befriend and assist 
him, whereof he would first give him a sign : — "There- 
fore the Lord himself shall give you a sign : Behold a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that 
he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good^ 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings."! ^^^ ^^^^ alluded to troa 
really thus forsaken, a very few years afterwards. Ac* 
cording to the prediction, the birth of the child spoken of 
must have taken place before this event transpired. This 
was many hundred years before the appearance of Christ ; 
80 this prophecy could not have referred to him. 

The second chapter of Matthew contains allusions to 
no less than three alleged predictions concerning Jesus, 

It is said that when the tidings of his birth reached the 

>« ^ " — — ■■ ■ ■ ■ -. ~ ■ 

* Matt i. S3, 23, t Is«. vii. 14--16. 
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ears of king Herod, that monarch, being alarmed for 
the security of his title to the throne, (as ike long-an- 
ticipated Messiah was expected to be a temporal king) 
laid a plot to cut off the supposed heir-apparent to the 
crown, in his infancy. Joseph, the nominal father of 
Jesus, being (as we are told) warned of this in a dream, 
*'took the young child and Iris moUier by night, and de- 
parted into Egypt: and was there until the death of 
Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying. Out of Egypt have I 
called my son."* Allusion is here made to certain Ian* 
guage found in the book of Hosea ;f which, however, 
refers solely to the deliverance of ancient Israel from 
Egyptian bondage, — as any one may see who will con- 
sult the passage. The following is Dr. Clarke's com- 
ment upon this subject. " Out of Egypt have I called 
my son* This is quoted from Hos. xi. 1, where the 
deliverance of Israel^ and that only, is referred to. 
But as that deliverance was extraordinary, it is very 
likely that it had passed into a proverb , so that "Out of 
Egypt have I called my son," might have been used to 
express any signal deliverance. I confess, I can see no 
other reference it can have to the case in hand, unless 
we suppose, which is possible, that God might have re- 
ferred to this future bringing up of his Son Jesus from 
Egypt, under the type of the past deliverance of Israol 
from the same land.":^ Dr. Clarke, like many others 
was somewhat given to scriptural typifying. 

*MalL 11. 14; 15. tUo6. xi. 1. tCom. on New Test. 
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In the same chapter with the reference to prophecy 
which was last noticed, after mentioning Herod's decree 
by which "all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
m all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under," 
were ordered to be slain, the Evangelist says : "Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, In Kama was there a yoice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted, because they 
are not.""^ Jeremiah, xxxi. 15, is the passage quoted; 
and the verse, as well as all the rest of the chapter 
wherein it occurs, relates to the captivity of the ten 
tribes of Israel — not to the weeping parents of the 
children put to death at the command of Herod. Dr. 
Clarke entertained the opinion that Matthew did not in- 
tend to quote the words of Jeremiah as a prophecy, but 
merely instituted a vivid comparison between the condi- 
tion of Rama of old, and that of Bethlehem, at the 
time of Herod. "As if he had said, Bethlehem at this 
time resembled Rama: for as Rachel might be said to 
weep over her children, who were slaughtered, or gone 
into captivity ; so in Bethlehem the mothers lamented 
bitterly their children, because they were slain."f 

In the last verse of Matthew's second chapter, it is 
Bald of Jesus that "he came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets. He shall be called a Nazarene." What 
prophets are here meant I have been wholly unable to 

» Matt. ii. ir, 18. t Clarke's Commentary, N. T. 
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learn. No prediction of the kind mentioned is to be 
found in any of the prophetic books; and nothing that 
resembles it very closely occurs any where in the rest 
of the Bible. The nearest appro^dmation to it, as re- 
spects the language, you will find in the book of Judges, 
where the birth of a son is foretold ; concerning whom 
it is declared, ^'no razor shall come on his head : for the 
child shall be a Nazarite."* But this related entirely 
to SavMon^ as any one who reads the chapter will readily 
see. The passage could not, therefore, have been co^ 
rectly applied to Jesus — ^I mean, not as an original pro- 
phecy. 

In another chapter, Matthew introduces a more ex- 
tended prophetic quotation than any among those we 
have thus far examined. It will be essential to a full 
presentation of the subject, to introduce here some of 
the narrative-verses which precede it. "Then the Pha- 
risees went out, and held a council against him, how they 
might destroy him. But when Jesus knew it, he with- 
drew himself from thence : and great multitudes follow- 
ed him, and he healed them all, and charged them that 
they should not make him known : that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 
Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; my beloved, 
in whom my soul is well pleased : I will put my Spirit 
upon him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man hear 
bis voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not 

* « ■ , . I I ■ .1 . ■ I ■ . .1 . I I iiiM.iiii m 

*Jadget,xiii. 5. 
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break, and smoking flax shall he not qnench, till he send 
forth judgment mito victory. And in his name shall 
the Grentiles trust."* The fourth verse of the chapter 
in Isaiah from which this extract is made, is omitted 
by Matthew: it is in these words-— ^'He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the 
earth ; and the isles shall wait for his law.^f It is the 
case with this, as with some other prophecies, — ^the per* 
son concerning whom thb prediction is specially uttered, 
is not distinctly named : and we are, Iherefore, left to 
conjecture who he may be, or to ascertain the fact as 
nearly as we can by a critical analysis of the prophecy, 
and by seeking for the history of some one whose career 
will furnish a real or seeming fulfilment of some or all 
of its particulars. Although a part of the prediction 
we are now considering is quite accurately descriptive 
of Christ, (as it is, also, of some other personages who 
have blessed the world) yet one portion of it is hardly 
in accordance with his general practice, as stated in the 
New Testament. It is said by Isaiah, concemmg the 
subject of his prophecy, ^^He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
n(ur eause his voice to be heard in the street." Mat- 
thew quotes it with a slight variation; not, however, 
materially affecting the sense of the passage, viz : ^'He 
shall not strive, nor cry ; neither shall any man hear his 
voice in the streets." This was not literally true of Je- 
sus, if we may credit tiie Evangelists : for according to 
the accounts which they, give, he was emphatically a 

*Matt.xii. 14-21. tl8a.zUi.4. '- ■ 
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street-preaclier. He mucli oftener spoke in the open air 
than beneath any roof. He discoursed to the listeniDg 
multitades wherever a convenient opportunity presented 
itself — by the way-side, on the mountain, and by the sea- 
shore. How the holding of a council against Jesus, by 
the Pharisees, — ^his elusion of their grasp by withdrawal 
to a retired place, and his injunction of secrecy laid upon 
his followers, constituted a very exact fulfilment of the 
prophecy mentioned, is not so readily obvious. 

It has been thought, and as it seems to me with much 
reason, that the prediction related to Gtbus, king of 
Penda, rather than Christ. It commences, at the begin- 
ning of the forty-second chapter of Isaiah, in these 
words: ^^Behold my servant, whom I uphold, mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth." This might seem, at 
first thought, like too exalted language to be employed 
in relation to an ancient king, or with reference to any 
other person than the excellent Jesus. But the same 
writer who uses it, subsequently applies equally enno- 
bling speech to Cyrus, whom he designates by his name : 
he tells us that the Lord "saith of Cyrus, He is my 
Jiepherdy and shall perform all my pleasure : even say- 
ing to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; and to the tem- 
ple. Thy foundation shall be laid. Thus saith the Lord 
to his anointedy to CyruSy whose right hand I have hold- 
en, to subdue nations before him."^ Here Cyrus is 
called Crod's anointed ; which appellation certainly con- 
veys an idea of exaltation equal with that expressed in 

* Isa. xliv, 5J8— xIy. l. 
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the words, ^'Behold my servant, whom I uphold," &c. 
Besides, there is other language which is, if possible, 
more fully appUeable to him. ''He shall not fail nor be 
discourskged, till he have set judgment in the earth ; and 
the isles shall wait for his law." This declaration was 
quite literally verified in the person of Cyrus ; for during 
his reign, according to Sollin, he made himself ''master 
of all the. East."* He conquered Babylon, almost 
without resistance ; having adopted an ingenious plan 
for taking the mig'hty men of that nation by surprise : 
and he effected the conquest aknost without striking a 
blow. 

Let us see if there be not quite a correspondence be- 
tween the prophecy before us, and the general character 
and career of Cyrus, as detailed by Rollin, the historian. 

The prophet says : "He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench." 

Rollin testifies, that "Cyrus was beautiful in his per- 
son, and still more deserving of esteem for the qualities 
of his mind ; was of a very sweet disposition, full of 
good nature and humanity. "f "Whose distinguishing 
characteiistic was mildness and moderation."^ 

"He shall bring forth judgment unto truth." Isaiah. 

"In all the provinces he [Cyrus] had persons of ap- 

* Ancient History, hook ir. chap. i. art. 3. 

tAn. Hist. b. iv. ch. i. art. L §i tibid. art. iii. section 4, IT 4. 
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proved integrity, who gare him an account of every 
thing that passed. He made it his principal care to 
honor and reward all those that distinguished themselves 
by their merit, or were eminent in any respect whatever. 
He infinitely preferred clemency to martial courage, 
because the latter is often the cause of ruin and desola- 
tion to whole nations, whereas the former is always be- 
neficent and useful. He was sensible that good laws 
contribute very much to the forming and preserving of 
good manners ; but, in his opinion, the prince, by his 
example, was to be a living law to his people.""^ HoUin, 

^'He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth." Isaiah. 

"He was never afraid of any danger, or discouraged 
by any hardship or diflSculty."! At school, "Cyrus 
surpassed all of his age, not only in aptness to learn, 
but in courage and address in executing whatever he 
nndertooW^X "Cyrus staid in Asia Minor, till he had 
entirely reduced all the nations that inhabited it into 
subjection, from the -3Sgean sea to the river Euphrates. 
From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which 
he also subjected. After which he entered into Assyria, 
and advanced towards Babylon, the only city of the 
east that stood out against him« The siege of this im- 
portant place was no easy enterpriate. The walls of it 
were of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inac- 
cessible, without mentioning the immense number of 

Vbid, art. ii. 9 4, IT 5. tib. art. i. S i. IT a lib. IT 1 1. 
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people Tfithin them for their defence. Besides, the city 
was stored with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. 
However, these difficulties did not diaeourage Cyrus 
from pursuing his design."* HoUin, 

"The isles shall wait for his law." Isaiah. 

"His empire was bounded on the east by the river 
Indus, on the north by the Caspian and Euxine seae, on 
the west by the ^gean sea, and on the south by Ethio- 
pia and the sea of Arabia. He established his residence 
in the midst of all these countries, spending generally 
seven months of the year at Babylon in the winter-sea- 
son, because of the warmth of that climate ; three 
months at Susa in the Spring, and two months at Ecba- 
tana during the heat of the Summer. Seven years bc- 
mg spent in this state of tranquility, Cyrus returned in- 
to Persia, for the seventh time after his accession to the 
whole monarchy."! Hollin. 

I appeal to the candid hearer, to decide in his own 
mmd if the prediction in Isa. xlii. were not as literally 
fulfilled in the case of Cyrus as in that of Jesus Christ. 

The next passage which we will notice, which is quot- 
ed apparently as a prediction, is from the Psalms — a 
book not reckoned as a prophecy, but as a collection of 
sacred songs. "All these thin^ spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables ; and without a parable spake he 
not unto them; that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in 
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parables ; I will utter things which have been kept secrefc 
from the foundation of the world."* The passage cited 
you will find in the seventy-eighth Psalm, verse second, 
in a little less amplified phraseology,-— thus : "I will open 
my mouth ii a parable ; I will utter dark sayings of 
old*" The Psalm i3 preceded by these words, as a title : 
^'Maschil of Asaph." Maschil means an instructive 
bong. Asaph was a celebrated musician, of the tribe of 
Levi.f Whether he wrote the words of the Psalm, or 
composed the music in which they were chanted, or 
whether they were merely written with reference to 
him, by David, cannot be determined. Conjecture is 
all that the most profoimd Hebrew scholars venture 
upon, in relation to this point. One thing, however, 
may be regarded as certam ; and it is the only particu- 
lar essential to our present purpose. It is the obvious 
fact, that the languge in question is not a prophecy, ac- 
cording to the usual import of that term, but a simple 
declaration in the measured style of words adapted to 
solemn music. And although Jesus might have bor- 
rowed the language, as truly expressive of the mode in 
which he frequently conveyed instruction, yet it ia not 
probable that its author had in view any such application. 
It is by no means unreasonable to suppose that it was 
spoken by Asaph : and if so, he evidently had allusion 
to himself, and himself only. 

Another quotation from the Old Testament, employed 



* Matt. xiii. 34, 33. t See 1 Chronicles; chap. zxt. 
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in a manner similar to those already noticed, occurs in 
Matt. xxi. 1 — 5. "And when they drew nigh unto 
Jerosalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the 
mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, saying 
unto them, Cro into the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her : 
loose fhem, and bring them unto me. And if any man 
say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need 
of them ; and straightway he will send them. All this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Be- 
hold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass." The original pas- 
sage occurs in Zechariah, ix. 9 ; and, as each of my 
hearers may see by a consulta>tk)n of the chapter, it re- 
ferred merely to the triumphant return of the Jews from 
Babylonish captivity, and their entry into Jerusalem. 

There are two more passages, commonly regarded as 
proj^ecies, quoted by Matthew ; both of which may be 
found in one chapter. The first, and the attendant cir- 
cumstances of its citation, are detailed in the following 
words : "Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when be 
saw that he was condemned, repented himself^ and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood. And they said. What is that to us ? 
see thou to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple, and departed, and went azbd hanged him- 

16» 
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self. And the chief priests took the silver pieces, and 
said, It is not lawful for to pat them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. And they took coun- 
sel, and bought with them the potter's field, to bury 
strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, The field 
of blood, unto this day. Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, And they 
took the thirty pieces of alver, the price of him that 
was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did 
value ; and gave them for the potter's field, as the Lord 
appointed me."* 

There is, in the book of Jeremiah,f a passage concern- 
ing the purchase of a field for "seventeen shekels of sil- 
ver": but it has no correspondence with the circumstances 
related by Matthew, and could not have been designed 
as a reference to Judas, any more than to Benedict Ar- 
nold, It is simply a record of some circumstances which 
transpired ia the days when the author of the book called 
Jeremiah was livihg. It says nothing about treachery, 
such as characterized the betrayer of Jesus, or unfair 
dealing- of any kind. It is merely a plain account of a 
regular business transaction — the purchase of certain 
lands which are specified. Take the Bible, at your lei- 
sure, and satisfy yourselves on this point. There is 
nothing, therefore, m the book of Jeremiah, as it now 
stands in our vefrsion, that has any relation whatever to 
the incidents stated by Matthew. 

In the book of Zechariah,^ there is something said 

♦ Matt, xxvii. 3—10. t Jer. xxxii. 6—15. * Zech. xi. 19, 13. 
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concerning thirty pieces of silver being paid to a potter; 
but it is Ittdicrous in the extreme to apply it to Judas, 
as an original prophecy concerning him; for the context 
shows that it related to something entirely different from 
the betrayal of Christ. It was not a prophecy — a pre- 
diction of something to come — ^but an account of a busi- 
ness ai&ir that had already taken place. There is no 
agreement between the concomitant circumstances of the 
two cases. The purchase mentioned in Zechariah was 
perfectly fair, and was approved of the Lord ; whereas 
the act of Judas was an act of extreme perfidy and base- 
ness, for which he bitterly repented. 

Besides, the passage "v^herein occur the phrases "pot- 
ter" and "thirty pieces of silver," is in Zechariah; 
while Matthew refers to Jeremiah. "Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet," &c. 
It was stated, however, by William Whiston, a celebrated 
English divine and mathematician, bom in 1667, that the 
passage in Zechariah, which we are now considering, was 
inserted in Jeremiah^ in the versions of the Bible which 
were in circulation in the first century.* 

The last passage cited by Matthew, as being prophet- 
ic, is the following. "And they crucified him, and part- 
ed his garments, casting lots: that it migl^t be fulfilled 

* The distinguished individual referred to was familiarly styled "Honest 
Will Whiston," because of his unswerving integrity. He was willing to 
ncrifice ease, worldly honors and a lucrative situation, for the saKe of 
principle. In 1703, be was appointed to succeed Sir Isaac Newtpn, as 
Professor of Mathematics, in the University of Cambridge, ^U^t but ia 



1710, having rejected the Trinity and embraced Unitarianism, he was ex« 
pelled from the office of Professor and Catechetical Lecturer, and finally 
prosecuted as a heretic. He was a profound scholar and one oi the ei* 
cellent of the earth. 
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which was spoken bj the prophet; They parted my garw 
meats among them, and upon my vesture did they 
cast lots."^ This is from the Fsalms^f and is attributed 
to David. It is not prospective, but is in the preseat 
tense ; and is merely a desponding ejaculation of the 
king of Israel, while in a depressed condition of mind, 
and having sole reference to himself. 

We have now examined the principal passages from 
the Old Testament, supposed by many to be prophetic in 
their character, which are in some instances quoted, and 
in others merely alluded to, in the Gospel of Matthew. 
The three other Oospels contain citations and allusions 
of a similar nature — ^many of them, mdeed, being only 
repetitions of those already noticed. 

I think it has been shown conclusively that the quota* 
tions we have thas far critically analyzed, were not 
originally intended as prophecies of the events to which 
ihey are descriptively applied. Now what positive con- 
clusion shall we adopt, respecting the design of their cita- 
tion ? Shall we say that the Evangelists and others who 
quoted them were entirely mistaken ? Or shall we con- 
clude that the passages were employed merely in an ac- 
commodated manner, as various proverbs and brief, 
pithy maxims are often used now, concerning events and 
persons whom the original authors never had in view, 
but whose characteristics correspond more or less with 
the proverbial description? This latter supposition is 

* Matt, xxvii. 35. ,t Pi. xxu. 18. 
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the opinion of several learned men, in regard to many of 
the Old Testament quotations found in the Evangelical 
writings, — though it should be remembered in justice to 
them, that they nevertheless believed Christ to have been 
distinctly foretold in dorne instances. Of this class of 
critics may be mentioned the justly renowned Methodist, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, from whom I have already presented 
one or two^ quotations ; Thomas Hartwell Hornb, au- 
thor of an "Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures," which is held in the highest re- 
pute by Protestants of all denominations ; and Dr, Geo. 
Campbell, author of an English translation of the Four 
Gospels, with Preliminary Dissertations, and Notes. 

From the first-named of these distinguished critics, I 
have already presented brief illustrative extracts. Let 
me adduce a passage from each of the two latter: 

"It was a familiar idiom of the Jews, when quoting 
the writings of the Old Testament, to say, that it might 
he fulfilled^ which was spoken hy such and such a 
prophet; not intending to be understood that such a par- 
ticular passage, in one of the sacred books, was ever de- 
igned to be a real prediction of what they were then 
relating ; but signifying only that the words of the Old 
Testament might be properly adapted to express their 
meaning, and illustrate their ideas. And thus the apos- 
tles, who were Jews by birth, and spoke and wrote in 
the Jewish idiom, have very frequenfly alluded to the 
sacred books, after the customary style of their nation ; 
mtending no more by tins mode of speaking than that 
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the words of such an ancient writer are happily descrip- 
tive of what was transacted in their time, and might, 
with equal propriety, be adapted to characterize such a 
particular circumstance as happened in their days."^ 

In speaking of the true meaning of the Greek term 
translated "fulfil," in several instances in tiie New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Campbell says it "is more properly expressed 
by the English word verify, than by fulfil. Those things 
are said to be fulfilled, which are no predictions of the 
fiiture, but mere affirmations concerning the present, or 
the past. Thus, ch. ii. 15, [of Matthew] a declaration 
from the prophet Hosea, xi. 1, which God made in rela- 
tion to the people of Israel, whom he had long before 
recalled from Egypt, is applied by the historian allusive' 
ly to Jesus Christ, where all that is meant is, that, 
with equal truth, or rather with much greater energy 
of signification, God might now say, 'I have recalled my 
Son out of Egypt.' Indeed, the import of the Greek 
phrase, as commonly used by the sacred writers, is no 
more, as Le Clerc has justly observed, than that such 
words of any of the prophets may be applied with truth 
to such an event, — ^for it is even used, where that which 
is said to be fulfilled is not a prophecy, but a conunand, 
and where the event spoken of was not obedience to the 
command, (though the term is sometimes used in this 
sense also) but an event similar to the thing required ; 
and which, if I may so express myself, tallies with the 

* Hobnb'8 Introduction, Part I, chap. ix. % 3* 
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irordff. Thus, m the directions given about the manner 
of preparing the paschal lamb, it is said, Exod. 12 : 46, 
"None of his bones shall be broken." This saying the 
evangelist, John 19 : 36, finds verified in what happened 
to our Lord, when the legs of the criminals who were 
crucified with him were broken, and his were spared."* 
Let me repeat, however, as a matter of simple justice 
to the names of those from whose writings the foregoing 
extracts are taken, that they reverently believed Christ 
to have been actually prophesied in some parts of the 
Old Testament which are quoted or referred to in the 
Gospels. While they regarded several such passages as 
used merely in the proverbial, accommodated manner, 
&ej at the same time considered some as exceptions to 
this rule, viewing them as original predictions concerning 
Jesus. I have found myself unable to arrive at this con- 
clusion. Those portions of the Psalms and Prophetic 
books with which the character and career of Jesus in 
some respects correspond, are mostly in the present or 
a past tense ; and in most cases the context shows beyond 
cavil that the language was uttered in relation to events 
that had no more to do with Christ than with Mahomet. 
"With the most respectful and brotherly feeling towards 
those who differ from me in opinion on this point, let me 
say, that after a very careful and dispassionate examina- 
tion of this whole subject, I have not found any thing 
which, to me, bears the sure impress of an original 
prophecy, having direct, intentional reference to Jesus 

* Campbell's Notes on ihe Gospels, Note on Matthew, first chapter. 
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Christ. Ll my humble judgment, all the Old Testament 
passages cited or alluded to in the Gospels, Epistles, &c., 
may properly (as respects their original meaning, and 
their use in the New Testament) be placed in one and 
the same category. 

I do not say that the New Testament writers have 
never in any instance quoted a passage firom the Jewish 
Scriptures, verily sujpposinff that it was an intended 
prophecy of Jesus. They may have been mistaken in 
regard to this, as they certainly were in relation to some 
other matters. But it seems reasonable to my mind, 
that they have in many cases (the majority, at least) 
quoted portions of the Old Testament merely as proverbs ; 
in the same manner that we now quote and apply some 
wise adage that has been handed down &om sire to son 
for many generations. For instance, if we see a man who 
is unstable in his business habits, fluctuating in his plans 
and purposes, never a})}>lying himself long and industri- 
ously to any one pursuit, and so being unthrifty, we say 
of 1dm, perhaps, that he verifies or fulfils the old adage, 
"A rolling stone gathers no moss." Nobody, however, 
misunderstands us to say that such maxim was oriijincdly 
intended for him and him only. It may have been ful- 
filled a hundred times before he was bom. Still, it suits 
his case just as well as if first spoken concerning lum. 
How many pithy sayings of undying Shakspeare are in 
daily use, to "point a moral or adorn a tale," to excite 
healthful merriment, or to touch the heart with a kindling 
sensation of spiritual gladness. How many proverbial 
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sayings of the old, bard, some of which may be con- 
sidered as prophetic, are fulfilled, or verified, eyeiy day. 

Should it, however, be shown, tiiat some evangelist or 
apostle quoted an Old Testament^ prediction, honestly 
supposing it to be an intended prophecy of Jesus, even 
Aat would not be an indubitable proof ihat such were 
its primary meaning and intent : for, according to the 
records ascribed to them, they were sometimes grossly 
mistaken. They misunderstood the very nature of their 
Master's kingdom, supposing it was to be temporal, in- 
stead of spiritual. Would it, thereibre, be altogeHier 
surprisdng if they should erroneously apply to it some 
portions of the Jewish Scriptures which related to mat- 
ters entirely foreign ? 

I believe that all the passages of &e Old Testament 
which are cited in the New, are of a nature similar to 
these we have examined — ^involving the same phUologt 
cal principles, and to be interpreted by the same gene- 
ral role. And it seems to me (though I admits of course, 
that I may be mistaken) that any one else who will in^ 
speet the whole matter with eyes unfilmed by prejudice, 
will see it in the same light. Be it understood, however, 
that if any one should disagree with me, in this particu- 
lar, I shall not, on that account, deem it warrantable to 
withheld fix>m him the title of Ckmtian^ especially if he 
claims it! 

Fanciful commentatcns and rhapsodical sinritnalizers 
have imaguied that Jesus was propheded and foreshad- 
owed in almost every book of the Old Testament. They 

17 
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Imn rerily iboa{^ Hie j could diacem tjpes of Chtist 
m Adam, Abraham, Moaes, David, Solomon, and yarioua 
other noted characters mentioned in the old Jeivish 
books. And they have attempted to edify ns by pro- 
found disqniations on the subject, — even demonstrating 
(to their awn satis&ction, to say the least) that the spirit^ 
mil affinity between Christ and the Church was meta*^ 
phorically set forth in some of the sensual loye-songs as- 
cribed to king Solomon ! 

The oft^^ited passage in Isaiah,"**^ which Jesus is rep- 
resented as haying read in the synagogue, and applied 
to himself^ was not by him excbmvdy appropriated to 
the subject of his own character and mission. The ac* 
count ascribes no language to him which necessarily im- 
pUes that he considered Isaiah's language as a prediction 
haying express and sole reference to himself. He seems 
according to the account as it stands in our version, to 
have employed the words in the proverbial sense — in the 
way of accommodation to the circumstances of his own 
ease. He merely said to the listeners, at the close of 
flie reading, that the words he had rehearsed were on 
that day fulfilled (or vttrified) in their ears. He did 
not intimate that they were ariginaUtf written concern- 
ing him. However, each one can judge for himself con- 
cerning what ii and what is not implied by the account, 
which is as follows: ^'And he came to Nazareth, where 
he had been brou^^t up : and, as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and stood 
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vp for to read« And there was delivered imto hjm the 
book c£ the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened 
die-book, he found the place where it waa written. The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because, he hath anointed 
me to preach the goq>e1 to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
Ebertj them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
jear of the Lord. And he closed the book, and he 
gave it to the minister^ and sat down« And the eyes of 
all them that were in the synagogue yrete fastened on 
him. And he began to say unto them. This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears.'"*^ 

Portions of the seventy-second Psalm are often quoted 
with reference to Jesus, as though the author had him 
expressly in view. And yet that Psalm is preceded by 
this title : ^^A Psalm /or SoUmonJ- It commences 
thus; ^^Give the king thy judgments, God, and thy 
righteousness unto the king's son.'' This was the laop 
guage of David, praying for Mmself (^the king- ') and 
Solomon^ his ^^son," who wad to be his successor I Caa 
any thing be plamer than this ? 

Some portions of the Psalm, I adxmt, may be appliedy 
with metaphorical propriety, to Christ. They may be 
used as poetically descriptive of his progessive kingdom. 
Only in the way of accommodation, however, do I believe 
tiiey can be rightfully thus employed. The aiothorship 
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of the Psalm is amoved in the dosmg yeise, viz. <<TI» 
{xrajers of David the son of Jesse iore ended." 

Some one maj now feel disposed to inquire, if I believe 
that Christ's coming was ever foretold in any sense 
whatever. In reply to a query like this, I should un- 
hesitatingly say, that to my mind it appears reasonable 
to suppose that the wise and good, who had studied the 
law of mental and mofal progress, by the operation of 
which all improvement is evolved, may have anticipated, 
sometime previous to Christ's advent, that a Teacher 
If ould arise, who should be in . advance of themselves 
and all who had preceded them. I cannot doubt that 
there were then (as there have be^n since and are now) 
some pure and loving men, 

"Whose souls, when strnggliDg, like the moaning sea. 
With the dim longings of humanity,*' - 

felt a deep and abiding assurance that there would be 
Bome more lucid exhibition of truth, and some loftier ex- 
emplification of moral excellence, than they had witness- 
^ ed. But I find nothing sufficient to convince me that any 
one knew, centuries beforehand, exactly when Jesus should 
come ; under what peculiar circumstances he should be 
bom ; what sort of a person he would be, in all respects; 
what laials and sufferings he would undergo ; or what 
death he should die. 

It is true, that tiie Jews were expecting a "Christ," 
or Messiah, when Jesus came; — such had been their 
anticipation for a long while. But Ae was not the ex- 
pected one ! He did not correspond, at all, with tiieir 
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ideas. They were bokmg lor a temporal Enff-^A ciffl 
md mHitary leader, who should condact them forth in 
triamphaxit battle against tiwsr Bational enemiee, juad 
idfthnatelj make Jerusalem the pride of the whole eartii. 
Thej understood thehr prophets to foretell the conung' 
of such a personage. And certainly they were as oomr 
potent judges as modem commentatoiB can poe^ly be, 
of their own Scriptures ! They were thorou^gmug 
Mona;rchists — ^they beUeved that kings rakd Jure dimno* 
Jesus, on the contraij, if he can be said to ha?e &vored 
an^ dieory of huoum goremment, was an ooi^md-out 
Republican. 2%^ prided themselves on their lineal de* 
scent firom Abraham : and they expected their Messiah or 
Ancnnted One to be bom of David^s royal line. Me set 
no value upon hereditary greatness ; but esteemed a rogfol 
child no higher than the ofipring of a heggar^ other 
circumstances b^ng equaL He even associated with 
^publicans and idnners^'^ the poor, the lowly, and the 
outcast, in pr^erenee to seeking the company of Phari* 
sees and those who sat in Moses^ seat. EBs course in this 
respect, as you well know, was often made the subject of 
reproach by the proud Theoh>^cal doctors and ezpoun* 
dors of lus time* He honored no man merely for hie 
pedigree. Character, mental and moral worth, was what 
he most respected. With him, truly, 

''Rank wai bot the gninea't stamp/* 

He hesitated not to denounce the royal, ecclesiastic con- 
federates and dignitaries, in his day, as '^hypocrites,'' 

^^serpents," a ^'generation of vipers," &;c. He said to 

17» 
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Hkeoif '^ Y« ftrg lik« imto wUted depulclires, which indeed 
appear beautifiil (mtward^ but ftre mthm foil o[ dead 
men's booes^ and of all undeaimesa.''^ 

If Jesos had claimed any peculiar glory on account 
of his descent, he would have shown that he indulged 
the old notion of kinglj aristocracy, the superiority of 
royal over plebeian blood, and other kii^bred absurdities 
that flow from the same foontwi ^v^ence have emanated 
all pretexts for tyrannical usurpatioii. The fact is, he 
never uttered a boast relucting his earthly origin : and 
he attached no importance to the mere accident of birih, 
in any way. Had he done so, he would have acted con* 
trary to the spirit and genius of his religion and his 
eharaoter as portrayed in the New Testament. 

Boyal children are generally bom in state, and sur* 
rounded by obsequious attendants. Jestis, we are told, 
was bom in a stable. 

'*Cold on his crad}« the dew-drops were shining, 
' Low lay his head with the beast^^^^f the stall." 

Wa entrance into tiie world was ace^mpanied by no signs 
or trappings of human royalty. *Ss father was an hum- 
ble mechanic ; both his parents T^ere poor, as respects 
this world's goods ; and, at his birth, he was wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. Every thing connected with his 
worldly origin was humble— entirely void of royal pomp 
and display. From this fact w^ may learn the useful 
and important lesson, that true greatness does not depend 
upon the circ^mstances of our birth : for, be our origin 

* Matt. chap, xxiii. and elsewhere. 
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liefer flo obscure and mean in ihe eyes of tii6 worid, we 
may nevertheless be reallj great and exalted, if we 
possess true excellence of soul. This valuable teadiing 
we lose, if we coorider Jesus as inheriting greatness 
fiom David! It may possibly be said, however, by 
those who advocate the idea of Christ's descent from 
the Boyal Psahnist, iliat they never evpposed him to 
have inherited thereby his superioir exc^ence, or to 
have derived any*spedes of gloiy from his ancestry. 
Then, of what advaivtage was it to be bom of hb line^ 
age ? What special significancy would there be in the 
rircnmstance of the Prince of JPeaee being lineally de- 
scended from a noted fighter, who killed a ^ant by 
flffin^g a stone at him, and then cut his head off! 
Nay, let me ask further. Of what moral advantage 
eonld it possibly have been for lum to descend in a d^ 
rect Une from Solomon, who ^4oved many strange wo- 
men ;'* having had ^^seven hundred wives and three hux> 
dred concubines"?* 

Some of the prominent particulars alleged, in the 
Gospels, concerning Christ, we will now briefly examine, 
under distinct heads ; commencmg with tiie story of 

THE UIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 

This is recorded by only two of the Evangelists, Mat- 
thew and Luke.f The others say nothing about it, di- 
rectly or indurectly. In neither of the Epistles, nor in 
any other part of the Bible, is there the slightest allu- 

* 1 KiuE*, xi. 1, 3. tMatt. i. 18-^. Luke, I 26—39. 
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ckm to it, direct or indirect. Jesus himself never made 
any mention of it; or if he did, no evangelist or apos* 
tie has given any intimation of the fiict If it were 
trae that he was conceived by supematoral agency, is it 
not probable he would have referred to that circum- 
stance, in some way, when asserting that he came to do 
Hie will of Him that sent him ; that he was comnussion- 
ed of the Father, kcA 

The account, if literally constrded, involves some 
gross absordities ; and, as a whde, it bears the indelible 
stamp of fiction. It has no parallel, except in Heathen 
Mythology ; and many eminent Christian believers have 
rejected it as fabulous. In the ^^Improved Version of 
the New Testament," published several years smce un- 
der the editorial supervision of some very learned Eng* 
lish Unitarians, those portions of Matthew and Luke 
which contain the narrative are printed m italics, to dis- 
tinguish them from other parts of the gospel history ; 
and to imj^y that they were considered, by the editors, 
as of exceeding doubtful authority. Many of the most 
learned and excellent men who have attentively studied 
the Bible, have come to the conclusion that the whole 
story is an interpolation-HSomething invented after the 
several periods at which Matthew and Luke wrote, and 
foisted into the books which bear their names. Several 
preachers in both the Unitarian and Universalist denomi- 
nations in this country, view the matter in this light. 
And some who thus take the liberty to go behind >ihe 
present Canonical Record, withhold from oth^r^ tb^ 
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name of "Christian," amply because of their honest 
disavowal of a belief in some other narrative portions df 
the New Testament! 

The hypothesis of Christ's miraculous birth is discord- 
ant with the theory of bis lineal descent from David, as 
distailed in Matt. i. 1 — 17. Joseph's genealogy la 
therein traced back to king David, and beyond, even to 
Abraham. Why this enumeration of ancestry, if Jesus 
were in no real sense the son of Joseph, but was begot- 
ten supematurally ? How could a record of Joseph!s 
lineal parentage prove Jesus to have descended from 
David, unless Joseph were the natural fether of Jesus ? 
To obviate the difficulty thus suggested, it has been con- 
tended that Mary^ the bona fide mother of Christ, was 
probably a direct descendant from David. But this is 
sheer assumption. There is not one particle of evidence 
to sustain it. Mary's lineage, anterior to her immediate 
parents, is entirely unknown. The Bible gives us no in- 
formation on this point. Bishop Watson* conjectures 
that it is Mary* 8 genealogy,^ instead of Joseph's, which 
Luke gives in his Gospel.f Not the least proof, how- 
ever, does he adduce in behalf of his. supposition. Heli, 
whose genealogy is ^ven by Luke^ was, as we are ex- 
pressly told, tiie father of Joseph. If he was also the 
father of Mary, then Joseph must have married his own 
ftster! This is hardly probable ;-r-so I conclude that 

Christ's genealogy cannot, by any Biblical statistics, 

•* ' - - ^ • ^— ^ 

^A cekbimled English prelate, Lord Bishop oi Lanaaff, Ata 
iLuke,iii.23— 38. 
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be txaced to David, unless Joseph were hia natiuil 
parent. 

THE MIRACLES SAID TO HAVE BEEN WROUGHT BT 

JESUa* 

What was the alleged ulterior object of their perform- 
ance ? To convince those whose understandings could 
not otherwise be reached by conviction, that Jesus was a 
divinely conunissioned Teacher. In the case of all those 
who readily behoved Jesus, on the strength of what he 
himself sidd, being satisfied of the truth of his princi- 
l^es from his clearness of illustration and cogency of 
reasoning, no miracles were called for. The evangelists 
speak of these wonderful works as performed to pro- 
duce conviction in the minds of those who stood out 
against the force of intellectual, argumentative demon- 
stration. 

Can a morally upright man, who, after the most can- 
did investigation of the whole subject, finds himself un- 
able to accept the miraculous relations as literal, matter- 
of-fact narratives, be properly identified by the Christian 
name ? Who is a Christian f A good man, who be- 
lieves in Christianity > What is Christianity? The 
moral and reli^ous truOi taught by Christ This truth 

* About thirty, are recorded in detaiL See Blatt. riii. 6 — 13. 14, 15, 
18^34. ix. 1—8, 18—33. xii. 9—21, 22—60. xiv. 15—27. xr. 21— 2^, 
32—37. XTii. U— 21. XZ.29— 34. xxi« 18, 19. Marx, i. 30, 31, 40— 49, 
23— «6. H. 5— 12. iii. I— 6. riii. 22— 26. Luke,T. 1— 11. vii. 11— 17. 
zxxiii.l0^22« ^tu. 11 — 19. John, ii. 1 — U. it. 46— 66. xi. 1— 46,— 
and corresponding passages Other reputed miracles are alluded to, 
without distinct specification of the particulars. Jesus is spoken of ss 
"healing ail manner of sickness, ana all manner of disease among tl a 
people." See Matt. it. S3, 24. Xt. 29—31 ; and conesponding passages. 
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(altboQ^ he did not so formdly annoimeo it, perhaps) 
18 a consolidated stf9tem of principles^ of diverafied bear- 
ings and relations. When aniJjzed/what are some of 
its component parts ? The following, viz. The existence, 
ommpotencey omn^>resencey and mnversal paternity of 
God; the universal brotherhood of man, — ^which is coo^ 
sequent of the last>nained proposition ; the motB^ty ix^ 
ciflcated in a preceptive manner and practically exem- 
plified by Jesus, making him a pattern of goodness, and 
which is comprehended in this injunction, ^^All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye 
even so to them"; and lastiy, the sentient immortsdity of 
the whole human race. • If a person is thoroughly satis- 
fied that all these principles are true, what need is thei^ 
that a miracle should be performed to convince Mmf 
None at all. A miraculous work, wrought as an argu- 
ment to make him a believer, would be superfluous — ^la- 
bor thrown away. Kow suppose that, {or this very rea- 
son, the performance of miracles were waived, in Ins 
case ; and he, having never witnessed but only heard or 
re€id of such wonders, found himself unable to b^eve 
in their reality— %ou]d he, if his life were morally blam^ 
less, be with propriety termlsd a Christian ? There are 
those who assume the responsibility of saying, ifo. 
Wi&i all due deference to their superior discernment, J 
say, Tes: — ^i. e. defining '^Christian" to mean, a b^ 
liever in and follower of Christ. The earliest and some 
of the most steadfast of his disciples were convinced 
that he was ^ tether of truth, and left all to Mow 
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him, from the imprMuon made upon their nunik by his 
preaching^ and his preaching only. When, on a certain 
occaffion, he ^'entered into the synagogue and taught," 
some of those irho listened ^^were astonished at his doc- 
trine: for he taught them as <me that had authority and 
not as the icribesJ'^* The instmction of Jesns was so 
consonant with reason, in such perfect hannony with all 
that was pure and noble in their souls, that they at onco 
felt its authority^ — for they were fflmpled-minded, honest 
men, who had no interest at stake in any false creed or 
institution, and they were no doubt measurably free from 
sectarian bias. To skcA, Truth always appears clothed 
in simplicity and beauty, and speaks in a sweet voice of 
winning, persuasive authority. The scribes did not teach 
with the authority of Christ. They had "authority," 
be sure — i. e. of a certain land ; but it was not the au« 
thority of trv^. They had the authority of law, both 
civil and ecclesiastical. They were the authorized ex- 
pounders of the Law and the Pr<^hets, and carried 
about with them, attached to their garments,-the^^infflg» 
nia of their authoritative station. I think it probable 
that their "authority" was somewhat like that which is 
celied upon now by some professedly (and doubtless, in 
theijr way, sincere) Christian teachers. They probably 
said, authoritatively, to those they addressed. Believe 
what we say, became we say it; — ^not, Hear us with 
candor, exercise the reasoning faculties God has ^ven 
you in relation to what we say, and when convinced by 

'''Mark, i.21^S2. 
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the power of tratti, confess it, and submit to the authorittf 
of deep-felt canmttion. 

There is no necessary connenon or tsatiogy between 
a physical miracle and a spritual truth. Of itself alone, 
aside firom all o&er considerations, the one cannot de- 
iBonstrate the other, or yield to it any support whatever. 
If an L^dindaal should perform a wonderful work in the 
presence of hundreds who should look on in amazement, 
%eing utterly imable to discern any natural mode by 
which it eoiid be done^ what would it prove ? Why, 
limply this : ^t he were endowed with superior power, 
or that he had fortnitoisly obtained possession^of some 
secret, which if known to the others would enable them 
to perform the same wonder wrought by him. It cer- 
laonly oould not, m and of itself alone, prove him to be 
a good man, nor demonstrate that he taught the truth 
when he inculcated sentiments entirely disconnected with 
his wonder-working. The apparent miracle must be ta^ 
ken m connection with somethutig else, before it could 
have any moral bearing, or afford any sustaining influx 
^ce to the claims of a professedly divine teacher. The 
nature of the nuracle, whether it. bear evidence of bemg 
dictated by love or hatred, is an important consideration. 
If a seeming mirade upon insensate matter were verily 
wrought in our presence, we should find it necessary to 
exerdse our reason in relation to it before we could ad* 
nut that it really added weight to the character and cor- 
roborative streng& to the teachings of the indii^dual 
who performed it. An act wluch to our vision wears the 

18 
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appearance of being supernatural^ fiumiaheB no reliable 
evidence that its immediate autbor is a yirtuous, troth* 
telling man, or one q)eciallj commisnoned by the Su- 
preme Being. I say this, not only from the dictate of 
reason, but on the authority of the express teaching of 
the Bible. Some of the miracles recorded therein are 
said to hare been counterfeited^ or rather copied ; in 
some instances quite successfully, too."^ Moses is said 
to have given to the Israelites a caution not to heed *'a 
sign or a wonder" from a false prophet who should there- 
by seek to lead them astray from the if orship of the true 
Ood.f Matthew represents Jesus as predicting the 
rise of false prophets and pseudo-Ghrists,* who should 
^^show great signs and wonders," and so' adroit and suc- 
cessful would they be ^Hhat, if it were possible, they 
should deceive the very eZe^."^ How,' th^n, could a 
miracle, merely as such, be implicitly relied upon as a 
proof that its author was pre-eminently divine ? I have 
witnessed exploits by a professed Mahometan Fakir, that 
were truly astounding,-^far exceeding the ordinary 
tricks of legerdemain prac^ed by strolling jugglers, — 
and some of the most keen-eyed observers were baffled 
in their attempts to unravel the mystery and explain the 
modus operandi. For aught that I could see to the 
contrary, they had the appearance of being wrought by 
a superhuman process. Yet I never for a moment sup- 
posed that such was actually the case. 

No one, I trust, will so misunderstand or misrepresent 

•£x. tH. to— 12. 80-^22. lb. Tiii. 6, 7. tDeut. xiii.l— 4. Watt.xziv.M. 
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Bde^ as to allege that I place the miracles ascribed to 
JesBS in the same catalogue wilh the phenomena exhib- 
ited bj Mahometan derfises. My allusion ta the acted 
riddles which I have seen (and va^ly endeavored to 
solve by scrutinj, under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces) was designed simply to illustrate the fact that a 
wonderful work, beyond the reach of our might, or skill, 
cannot of itself prove that he from whom it proceeds is 
a holy man, or in any way supematurally endowed. 
To reach either of the two results logically, something 
beside the mere work itself must be taken into the ac- 
count ; and that something else will, after all, be tlie 
proof on which we shall mainly depend, 

Jesus himself is represented as expressly teaching 
that the power of working miracles was, of itself alone, 
no proof whatever that he who possessed and exercised 
it was necessarily pure and blameless, morally. The 
following language is ascribed to him by the evangelist. 
*'Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, sha J 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
msA in thy name ? and in Ihy name have cast out devils ? 
and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto, them, I never knew you : depart 
frcMn me, ye that work iniquity."'*^ From this it appears 
that tfie power to "cast out devils" and do other "wot- 
deiful works" was not of itself suffici^:it to provQ one a 

^. « ■■---— — .1. ^ ■■■— ■!< ■■^^»^1«^»^^ — ■ ■■!■■■ ■■ I I ■■—»■■ ^P.^— ^i^^M^i^P^.M I . ^ 

*Matt.TiL 21—23. 
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good man. It was not a fundamental, essential rieqnmt« 
to genuine discipleship. If the possession of mkaculous 
power OTon is not sufficient, alone, to constiiate one in 
any sense a true Christian, can a mere belief in its ex- 
ercise nearly two thousand years ago, form an ingtrinsic 
element of Christian faith and character ? or (to waive 
technicalities} can it be an absolutely essential part of 
that goodness of heart and rectitude of life reqmred by 
what we call Christianity ? 

I offer these suggestions that our minds may be duly 
prepared for a dispassionate consideration of the miracu- 
lous narratives iu the JTew Testament. So strong is the 
prejudicial tendency of our early training in measurably 
unfitting our minds fbr candid investigation, that we 
sometimes need a little previous reflection, before enter- 
ing upon the subject. We may find it beneficial for 
us to take a prospective survey of the territory we are 
to pass over, ai;id ascertain if it have any miry swamps 
tind pitfalls, hefbre we rush hastily to its centre, or be 
impatient to have it annexed, with all its appurtenances, 
to our faith. 

Bid Christ actually work miracles^ in the usual accep- 
tation of that term^ — such as healing the sick, raising 
the dead, &c.? In the simple and direct form in which 
I here prc^pose it, this is not a question of morals, reli- 
gion or philosophy. It is a purely historical qaesHon. 
Before it ean be made to assume a moral, religious or 
philosophical attitude, it nxust b^ shown^ that Jesus liim* 
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self claimed to have wrought supernataral deeds, — 
which, if proved at all, must be proved historically ; it 
must be demonstrated that the truth of his religion rests 
on the basis of miraeles ; and we must iake into con- 
sideration, whether they were wrought in Accordance 
with some of the natural laws of creation, or in contra- 
vention of them, 

Smne of the miraculous tiarrations in the Gospels, I 
cannot believe. Others, I nather believe nor c&^believe, 
if I may so express myself; — ^my mind is not definitely 
and po^tiveiy settled, in relation to them. And this, I 
vulture to surmise, is just. exactly the mood of mind in 
whioh many of you will find yourselves when you con- 
template the whole matter seriously and impartially. I 
have no doubt that many pre.achers, within the pale of 
more than one denomination, feel precisely as I do, on 
this subject. K I utterly discredited all the New Tes- 
tament accounts of seemingly miraculous deeds, and re* 
garded them all as allegories or intentional forgeries, I 
would most assuredly 9ay. so, without hesitancy or eva- 
sion. But such is not the case with me. Perhaps it 
may be deemed singular that my mind is in such an un- 
decided state, respecting this matter. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help it. So I really feel, and so I speak. I at- 
tach less importance th^n some do to a belief in miracles, 
because I do not consider them as in any sense forming 
the basis of the Christian religion ; even could it be 
proved that they were actually performed as recorded. 

In relation to orie point, my opnion is unwaveringly 
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decided: Whatever i?onderfal works may hare been 
performed by Jesus or his primitave followers, I believe 
to hare been wrought in perfect harmony with nature. 
Sapematuralism, strictly defined, is sometibing I feel un- 
able to belieye in. I have yet to learn that any great 
proficient in scientific knowledge has ever pretended 
that all the laws of nature have been thoroughly unfolded 
and expliuned. The splendid creations of genius, in the 
several departments of literature and Art, may almost 
seem, to the mind of a lower grade than those that produo* 
ed them, to be the results of supeihuman effort;^^--while the 
well-known fact is, that they are, after all, nothing more 
than dbe result of the intense exercise of a high order 
of strictly human faculties. In reading some passages 
of ^^Paradise Lost," or in gazing at some exquisite statue 
or painting, I have been almost prompted by the glow 
of rapt admiration to exclaim, This is the product of a 
mind that was more than human. How can we tell just 
where the Natural terminates, and where the Super- 
natural (supposing there be any such thing) may proper- 
ly commence ? 

Lb Clerc and Bellamy, two distinguished commen- 
tators on the Bible j considered the New Testament mira- 
cles as having all been wrought in perfect conformity 
with the material and spiritual laws of creation. Rev. 
William H, Furness, a learned and very spiritual 
minded Unitarian clergyman, of Philadelphia, takes the 
fame view of them, in a devout work published by him 
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& lew years ago.^ Some of his remarks on this topic 
I deem yerj inBtnictive, although I am not coimnced 
of tiie soundness of aU his reasoning. 

The language of the New Testament, as well as of the 
09d, like that of nearly all oriental writings, frequently 
needs some modification. Some accounts, which, upon 
a first reading, seem to have been intended as details of 
miraculous occurrences, are, upon a critical examination 
of them, rightfully shorn of much of their garb of ap- 
parent supematuralness. Attendant circumstances some- 
times tinge an event with a miraculous hue. The incident 
which occurred on the island of Melita, where Paul and 
his fellew-voyagers were stranded, though at first thought 
a seeming story of a miracle, and perhf^s generally so 
regarded, does not bear indubitable evidence of being 
deagned as such. It is said that ^^when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, 
there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the barbarians saw the venomous 
beast hang on his hand, they said among th^nselves, No 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live . And 
he shook off the b6ast into the fire, aiid felt no harm. 
Howbeit, they looked when he should have swollen, or 
fidlen down dead suddenly : but after they had looked a 
great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed 
thehr mmds, and said that he was a god."t Was this 

* Jesas and his Biogrraphers | or the Remarks on the Four Gospels re- 
vised, with cjpiona additions. Phil^deiphia; Care/, Lee^^ Blanchti^, 
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trnprecedented^ or is it wholly trnporalleled ? I bare read 
well-auihenticated accounts of men ti^o haye been ac* 
customed to handle yenemous serpents inthont being 
harmed in the least. The incident recorded in Acts might 
haye so happened merelj. I see nothing in the aoconnt 
that necessarily implies a special, divine interposition* 
The ^^barbarians'' yrho witnessed the occurrence mi^t 
have yerily thought there was sometiiing supernatural in 
the apostle's presenration &om injury. Theii^ wonder was 
evidently excited to a high degree, and superstitious con> 
jecture was aroused ; insomuch that they ^^said he was a 
god." This las^named fact, as a suggesting talisman, 
may ud us in endeayoring to account phQosophically for 
the origin of many of the miraculous stories recorded in 
the liable and elsewhere, in perfect consonance with the 
integrity (bf their origjial authors or stibsequent tnmr 
scribers. 

In three or four instances,^ Jesus is said to have ^^cast 
out devils" from human beings, whom they are repre- 
sented as having possessed : and on one occasion, we are 
told, he sent the evil spirits thus exorcised into a herd 
of swine, who in consequence thereof ran violently down 
a steep place, into the sea, and were drowned. Be- 
specting the nature of these "devils," difierent opinions 
are entertained among those who believe that in each 
case divine agency was employed in liberating the sub- 
ject of them. I believe that the members generally of 

*Matl. Yiii. 28—32. lb. xii. 22. Mark, i. 23—26. 
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the Unitarian and Umversalist denonnnations, as well as 
some others, suj^Kee these ^^evil spirits" to haye been 
nothing more than the wild hallucinations and tormenting 
fancies of a disordered brain. In other words, l^ey be- 
lieye that those who cried out, saying they were possess- 
ed with demcHis, were insane^ and merely imagine that 
thej were beset and afflicted by invisible imps and fiends. 
This exposition I regard as embodying the most rational 
idea on the subject, and it is in fact the onlj one which 
brings the matter within the scope of my apprehension : 
for a devU, — such a being as is popularly understood by 
that term, — is an identity of which I have no sort of 
knowledge. But that I may not be judged as present* 
ing a one-sided statement of opinion. and argument on 
ibis subject, I will introduce here a brief extract from the 
comments of a distinguished clergyman, who interpreta 
the accounts literall j, supposing them as designed to con- 
vey the idea that Jesus exercised power over real, in- 
visible devils. ^'Much difficulty exists, and much has 
been written, respecting those in the New Testament 
said to be possessed with the devil. It has been main- 
tained by many that the sacred writers meant only by 
this expression to denote those who were melancholy^ or 
epileptic f or afflicted with some other grievous disease. 
This opinion has been supported by arguments too long 
to be repeated here. On the other hand, it has been 
supposed that the persons so described were under the 
influence of evil spirits ; that they had complete posses- 
sion of the faculties ; and that they produced many 

19 
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STmptoms of disease not tmSke melancholj, and mad- 
ness, and epilepsy. That sach was the fact, Trill appear 
from the following considerations : 1st, That Christ and 
the apoedes spoke to them, and of them, as 9tieh; that 
the J addressed them, and managed them as if &iej were 
80 possessed, leaving their hearers to infer beyond a 
doubt that such was their real opinion. 2d, They spake, 
conversed, asked questions, gave answers, and expressed 
their knowledge of Christ, and their fear of him ; things 
that certainly could not be said of diseaies. Matt. viii. 
28. Luke, viii. 27. 3d, Thej are represented as going 
oat of the persons possessed, and entering the bodies of 
others. Matt. viii. 82. 4th, Jesus spoke to them, and 
asked them their name, and they answered him. He 
threatened them, commanded them to be silent, to de- 
part, and not to return. Mark, i. 25. v. 8, ix. 25. 
5th, Christ says, he cast out devils by the Spirit of God. 
Matt. xii. 25 — 28. 6th, Those possessed are said fo 
know Christ; to be acquainted unth the Son of God. 
Luke, iv. 34. Mark, i. 24. This could not be said of 
diseases. 7th, The eariy fathers of the church inter- 
preted these passages in the same way. They derived 
their opinions probably from the apostles themselves; 
and their opinions are a fair intepretation of the apos- 
tles' sentiments. 8th, If it may be denied that Christ 
believed in such possessions, it does not appear why any 
other clear sentiment of his, may not in the same way 
be disputed. There is, perhaps, no subject on which he 
expressed himself more clearly, or acted more uniformly, 
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or which he left more clearly impressed on the minds of 
his disciples."* In reply to what is here said concermng 
the fiauot that the evil spirits are alleged to have conversed, 
asked questions, given answers, &c., I would remark that 
the peculiar form of expressi<Hi adopted by the evangelist 
may be nothing more than a metonymj of speech, in 
which one word, such, as the di3tinguishing cognomen of 
(«e person or object, is jGLguratively put in the place of 
another. We have in daily use some similar modes of 
expression. We say, for instance, that ^^the kettle boils," 
when we mean the water that is in the kettle. So, in 
like manner,, the New Testament historian may havis 
written metonymically, meaning simply that certain men- 
tally deranged persons spoke, while under the influence 
of strange femcies, wluch the people, in that age of the 
world, either superstitiously regarded, or Sgiiro-tively 
Bpoke of, as being "devils." If people were, in Christ's 
time, actually tormented with invisible, infernal spirits, 
did not our ancestors, who lived in this village and in the 
immediate vichuty, have some rational foundation for 
their belief in witchcraft? Some have supposed that 
Jesus himself, in common with his Jewish countrymen, 
believed in demons^ and in their pow^r to enter into and 
bewilder the nnnds of men. For one^ however, I do not 
feel satisfied that such is the ca$e; but i:ather incline to 
tiie opinion, that his mind was perfectly dear pn the sub- 
ject, while he took no special pains to disturb those wno 

were tenacious of the erroneous ideas in relation to the 

— I * — .-■ — - ■' — — — \. ' — • 

^ Barnes* **Notcs/» comment 90 Matt iv. !?4. 
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matter, wliich they had early imbibed, and which had 
become rooted and inwoven with their thoughts. 

The Gospels famish ns with no details of the subse- 
quent history of those who are said to have been cured 
of the possession of devils ; they do not distinctly inform 
us whether the cure effected was permanent, or only for 
the time being. For aught they assert to the contrary, 
l^e devils cast out may have returned and re-possessed 
their victims. It may be, that the calm and dignified 
bearing of Jesus, his firmness yet placid benignity of 
expression, and the mellifluent tone of his voice, held in 
check the individual who stood before him, hushing his 
boisterousness, soothing his perturbed mind, and (co- 
operating with his faith in the power of Christ) restored 
him temporarily to quietness and self-possession — ^thus 
laying the spirit that troubled him, in a perfectly natural 
way. In this manner the various devils of insanity that 
ai&ict some of our fellow beings, are ntm cast out by the 
true disciple of Jesus. Sometimes, it is true, they are 
banished only for a while ; (and what evidence have we 
that this was not the case with some of the demoniacs ex- 
pelled by Jesus ?} but we know tliat in many instances, 
by a firm and equable course of treatment, by an un- 
wearied exercise of Christ-liko forbearance and gentle- 
ness, a radical and lasting cure of mental derangement 
has been effected. The presence of <$ombined intellectual 
and moral superiority is always in some degree ove]>awing 
to those who are '^in their right mind." And that it is 
often pre-eminently so with those^ mentally disordered, 
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we have the vmfoFm testimony of the philanthropic Trus* 
teed and Superintendents of Asylums for this unfortunate 
class. You have heard, doubtless, of Elizabeth Fry — 
of her wonderful power over the turbulent spirits of the 
unhappy victims of passion and moral debasement. 
Whence derived she that controlling energy, but from 
an obedience to the precepts of Christianity? from a 
calm, deep-felt, unwavering trust in the ommpotence of 
love ? O we know not yet one half the greatness of 
moral power, when perseveringly applied ! We cannot 
tell what xmracles we might perform, did we cherish un-* 
shaken confidence in the far-reaching might of goodness 
and truth. But, alas ! we are <^of little faith !" We 
try the use of moral power for a littie while; when, — 
dismayed, perhaps, by the obduracy of some brother- 
sinner, who has accumulated a crust of hardness from 
the selfishness and deceit of the world^ hardly possible 
to be removed in an instant, — w^bandon it, premature- 
ly pronouncing it inefficient^ and resort to harsh words 
and rigorous deeds. 

The name of one, now living and still actively engaged 
in her labors of love, who seems as if endowed with more 
than an ordinary share of Divine power, you are all 
probably familiar with ; for it is only a few years since 
she went forth to her blessed work, from her natal place, 
in our immediate vicinity.* A highly gifted lady, whose 
writings are distinguished not less for their deep spiritu- 
ality and love than for the genius with which they are 

* Salem, Mas9. 
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enstamped, has recorded some remarkable ioBtances of 
the delightful and encouraging success which has attend- 
ed the endeavors of this philanthropic personage. I 
quote her language, entire, upon this subject ; as mncli 
for the interest of the narrations and the holy lesson 
they are calculated to teach, as for the pertinency of 
the illustrations they furnish me. 

"Dorothea L. Dix, our American Mrs. Fry, the God- 
appointed missionary to prisons and alms-houses, told 
me ti^at experience had more than confirmed her faith 
in the power of kindness, over the insane and vicious. 

Among the hundreds of crazy people, with whom her 
sacred mission has brought her into companionship, she 
has not found one individual, however fierce and torbn- 
lent, that could not be calmed by Scripture and fr&jer^ 
uttered in low and gentle tones. The power of the re- 
ligious sentiment over these shattered s^uls seems pe^ 
fectly miraculous. The worship of a quiet, loving hearty 
affects them like a voice from heaven. Tearing and 
rending, yelling and stamping, singing and groaning, 
gradually subside into silence, and they fall on their 
knees, or gaze upward with clasped hands, as if they saw 
through the opening darkness a golden gleam from their 
Father's throne of love. 

On one occasion, this missionary of mercy was earn- 
estly cautioned not to approach a raving maniac. He 
yelled frigbtf ally , day and night, rent his garment, pluck- 
od out his hairs, and was so violent, that it was supposed 
be would murder any one who ventured withia b]9 r9ACb> 
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Miss Dix seated herself at a little distanoe, and mthaat 
appearing to notice him, began to read, with serene cenn- 
tenance and gentle voice, certain passages of Scriptare, 
fiUed with the spirit of tenderness. His shouts graduailj 
sobnded, until at last he became perfectly still. When 
she paused, he said meeklj ^Bead me some more; it 
does me good.' And when, after a prolonged season of 
worship, she said, 'I must go away now ;' he eagerly 
replied, ^No, you caDUot go. God sent you to me; and 
you must not go.' By kind words, and a promise to 
come agsun, she finally obtained permission to depart. 
^Gtire me your hand,' said he. She gave it, and smiled 
upon him. The wlA expression of his haggard counte- 
nance softened to tearfulness, as he said, ^ You treat me 
right. God sent you.' 

On another occasion, she had been leading some twen- 
ty or thirty maniacs into worship, and seeing them all 
quiet as lambs gathered into the Shepherd's fold, she 
prepared to go forth to other duties. In leaving the 
room, she passed an insane young man, with whom she 
had had several interviews. He stood with hands clasp- 
ed, and a countenance of the deepest reverence. With 
a friendly smile, she said, 'Henry, are you well to-day V 
'Hush — ^hush !' replied he, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
and gazing earnestly on the space around her, *Hush ! — 
there are angels with, you ! They have given you their 
voice !' " 

Well does Mrs. Child (the writer of flie foregoing) 
remark as follows, in c<mcluding her epistle^ upon this 
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topic: ^'Bttt let not Ae fdrmalut suppose that he ean 
work such miracles as tkese, in the professed name of 
Jesus. Vain is the Scripture or the prayer, repeated 
bjr rote. They must be the meek utteranee of a heart 
orerAowing with love; for to such only do the angels 
*lend their voice/ "♦ 

The evangelists uniformly represent Jesus as requiring 
the exercise of faith on the part of those who besought 
him to heal their maladies. Upon this pre-requiidte, he 
laid considerable emphads 'y and frequently, after the af- 
flicted individual had obtained relief, he expressly at- 
tributed the cure (in a great measure, if not entirely) 
to the influence of faitii. Several instances will readily 
occur to the nunds of all who are familiar with the New 
Testament. I need refer particularly to only a few, as 
abundant proof of the fact, that, in whatsoever way Christ 
healed the sick, whether humanly or «tiper-humanly, he 
required the co-operative agency of faith, or confidence, 
in the mind of the patient. At one time, '^a woman 
which was diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, 
came behind him, and touched the hem of his garment. 
For she said within herself. If I may but touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned him about, 
and when he saw her, he said, Daughter, be of good 
comfort: thy faith hath mabe thee whole. And the 
woman was made whole from that hour."f "It came 

* Mrs. Child^t "Letters from New York," second series, Letter xxix. 
t Matt. ix. 20—22. Here, it will be observed, we bare simply the 
•tateinent that "Jesos turned Mm about,^* after the wumao had ''touched 
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to pass, as he went to Jefosalem, that he passed through 
tiie midst of Samaria and Galilee. And as he entered 
mto a certain village, there met him ten men that were 
lepers, which stood afar off: and they lifted up their 
voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. And 
when he saw them, he said unto them, Go shew your- 
selves unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, as 
they went, they were cleansed. And one of them, when 
he saw that he was healed, turned back, and with a loud 
voice glorified God, and fell down on his face at his feet, 
giving him thanks : and he was a Samaritan. And Je- 
sus answering, said, Were there not ten cleansed ? but 
where are the nine ? There are not found that returned 
to give glory to God, save this stranger. And he said 
unto him, Arise, go thy way : thy faith hath MADK 

THBB WHOLE/^ 

Two remarkable cases are recorded, in which Jesus 
had no direct communication, nor even personal inter- 
view, with those who are said to have been healed, but 
was, at the moment when the cure was effected, at some 
distance from the spot — liow far distant we are not cer- 
tified, and this is, perhaps, immaterial. We are told that 
when, on one occasion, he "entered into Capernaum, 

^ ^ ' - - - - — 

lh€ hem of his garment." Mark and Luke (neither of whom «v€r assert! 
or intimates having been a companion or personal acquaintance of Jesus, 
or having even once seen him) both enlarge somewhat upon this account. 
Tkey say that Christ was instantaneously conscious that healins virtue had 
departed from him. "Jesus, immediately knowing in himself that virtue 
had gone out of him, turned him about in the press, and said, Who touch- 
ed my clothes ?» Mark, v. 30. "And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched 
me : for I perceive that virtue is gone out of me." Luke, viii. 4^. 
♦ Luke, xTii. U— 19. 
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there came a centurion, beseeching him, and saying, 
Lord^ mj servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, griey* 
ously tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come 
and heal him. The centurion answered and said, Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
loof : but speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed. For I am a man under authority, having sol^ 
diers under me : and I say to this man, Go, and he go- 
eth ; and to another, Gome, and he cometh ; and to my 
servant. Do this, and he doeth it. When Jesus heard 
it, he marvelled, and said unto them that followed. Veri- 
ly I say unta you, I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. And I say unto you. That many shall 
come from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven : but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy 
way; as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 
And his servant was healed in the self-same hour."* 

At another time, when Jesus journeyed "into the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, behold, a woman of Canaan came 
out of the same coasts, and cried imto him, saying. 
Have mercy on me, Lord, thou son of David ; my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil. But he an- 
swered her not a word. And his disciples came and be* 
sought him, saying, send her away ; for she crieth after 
us. But be answered and ssi'id, I am not sent but unto 

*MaU. Tiii. 6-13, 
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the lost sheep of tibe house of Israel. Then came she 
and worshipped him, saying, Lord, help me. But he 
answered and said, It is not meet to take the children's 
bread and to cast it to dogs. And she said. Truth, 
Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their masters' table. Then Jesus answered and said un- 
to her, O woman, great is thy faith : be it unto thee 
eren as thou wilt. And her daughter was made whole 
from that very hour."* 

Was there anything superhuman in the mode by which 
the cures, mentioned in these two passages, were effect- 
ed ? What connection was there (if any) between the 
ward of Jesus, spoken to the parent of the sick person, 
and the speedy convalescence ? All that we are told Je- 
sus said, as a direction pertaining to the cure, was sim- 
ply this : "As thou hast believed, so be it done unto 
tiiee." We are not distinctly informed whether fA« sick 
persons themselves — the centurion's servant and the wo- 
man's daughter — exercised faith, or not ; though we may, 
perhaps, rightfully infer that they did. 

Faith will sometimes accomplish wonders now. The 
precise mode we may not be fully able to explain ; but 
^e fact J we well know, cannot be gainsayed. The con- 
nection between mind and bodi/ is mysterious ; and often 
inexplicable is the re-animating as well as the enervating 
effect of the former upon the latter. Some persons, af- 
ter having been gradually reduced by illness to little 
more than a skeleton, and rendered as helpless as a new- 

* Matt. XT. 82—28. 
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bom in&nt, insomuch that thdbr lives have been de£^)air- 
ed of by experienced physicians, have (to the astonish- 
ment of relatives and attendants) recovered from their 
indispodtion. And in many such cases, it has been 
found that the sick person himself has had strong hope 
of recovery, which he did not relinquish even when the 
prospect was darkest ; and which, doubtless, exerted a 
powerfully sustaining influence, amid the ravages of dis- 
ease, aiding Nature in her efforts to repair the wasted 
ener^es. I have now in remembrance a case of which 
I was personally cognizant. An elderly man was about 
^ven over by his attendant physicians, but shortly after 
showed some signs of recovery ; and when he had in a 
good degree regained his strength, he stated that he 
had never for a moment believed that his disease would 
prove fatal — ^he somehow felt persuaded to the contrary, 
and spoke of it accordingly, even when brought very low 
by pain and weakness. Had this confident expectation 
of recovery died within him, we cannot tell but that the 
exhausted powers of nature would really have sunk be- 
neath the pressure of his malady. 

We should, perhaps, do no iojustice to the evangelical 
record, were we to place the healing of the centurion's 
servant and the woman's daughter in the some category 
with some remarkable instances of the exertion of Mes- 
meric power, at the present day. If Jesus, by a word, 
(and, to all human appearance, by that only) healed a 
sick person, even while he was standing at a distance 
from the house where that person lay, how much more 
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wonderful is it than some well-attested cases of appareni- 
ly Mesmeric control, exerted by one person upon another 
quite distant, which have occurred in many places, in 
this country and in Europe, within a few years past ? I 
hare read statements, avouched by individuals of great 
intelligence and high moral worth, to the efiect that 
some well-known adepts in Animal Magnetism have given 
directions to extremely susceptible subjects, to fall asleep 
at a certain hour, designated by the clock ; and precise- 
ly at the appointed time those subjects have lapsed into 
unconsciousness, although the magnetizer, whose direc- 
tion they have obeyed, has been absent, either in another 
part of the house, or out-of-doors, — or, as in some cases, at 
a distance of several miles. I have but verj little doubt 
that many of the wonderful cures, often attributed whol- 
ly to some newly-discovered medicines, (cures, ^e reality 
of which b most abundantly certified) are more than half 
effected by ihe faith of the invalid — ^faith in the efficacy 
of the prescription. In saying this, I do not mean to 
assert that I believe the extolled panacea to have been 
wholly inefficient. In giving great credit to faith, I 
merely recognize the truth of a well-known principle : 
for the best medicine in the world, and the most judicious 
health-restoring regimen, may doubtless be to some ex« 
tent counteracted, if not wholly neutralized, by a lack 
of faith in their potency. I have ventured to surmise 
that somewhat of the re-invigorating property ascribed to 
some far-famed mineral springs, may have been infused 
iato their waters by ilie faith of the hundreds and tbou- 

20 
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sands who resort to thetn, In search of that which (next 
to a good conscience) is life's dearest treasure. Per- 
haps faith was an important restorative agency in the 
ca3os of the "great multitude of impotent folk," who 
visited the pool of Bethesda, and who perhaps verily 
thought that an invisible spirit, or "angel," imparted 
virtue to the watera, at a certain season of the day or 
the year** 

It 13 said that, after satisfying the hunger of an im- 
mense throng, by miraculously multiplying five loaves 
and two fishes, "Jesus constrained his disciples to get in- 
to a ship, and to go before him unto the other side, while 
he sent the multitudes away. An 1 when he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went up into a mountain apart 
t> pray : and when the evening was come, he was there 
alone. Bat the ship was now in the midst of the sea, 
tossed with waves ; for the wind was contrary. And in 
the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. And when the disciples saw him 
walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit ; and thciy cried out.for fear. But straightway 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good cheer ; it i^ 
I ; be not Jifraid. And Peter answered him and said, 
Lord, if it be thoii, bid me come unto thee on the water. 
And he said. Come. And when Peter was come down 
out of the ship, he walked on the water, to go to Jesus. 
But when he saw the wind was boisterous, he was afraid ; 

mt — ^- — I. -■ ■ ^.-■-— ..■■— ■■■■■■■■■■■— ■-— » .■■■■^■1— ■■■ ■■!■ mtm -■ ■> % 

* See J oho, t. 
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and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, sare me. 
And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ?"^ Peter's sinking is here 
attributed, by implication, to his lack of faith. Q'his is 
m accordance with a well-demonstrated tendency of the 
human mind. Every one experimentally acquainted with 
the art of swimming knows very well that much depends 
upon the maintenance of self-possession, while in the 
water. In other words, it is absolutely necessary for 
one, before he can hope to swim, to cherish faith (or 
confidence, which is the same thing) in his own capability 
BO to do. He must, without reserve and without trepida- 
tion, glide into the wave, and then with coolness and 
manly self-trust bring into full and vigorous play the 
locomotive apparatus with which kind Nature has en- 
dowed him. The least degree of alarm, or apprehension 
of failure, from any cause, will have a tendency to ener- 
vate him ; and if it increase so as to triumph completely 
over self-confidence, will at once paralyze his energies, 
and he will be in danger of sinking. In cases of great 
emergency, where by the sudden overturn of a plea- 
sure-boat, or the conflagration of a ship, different per- 
sons have been cast upon the waves, it has sometimes 
happened that those known to be expert swimmers have, 
iu consequence of being seized with affright, been com- 
pletely disarmed of their strength, and sunk to a watery 
grave ; while others, who had never before learned to 

♦Man. »!?. 22— 31. 
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Bwim, hare summoned all their fortitude into exercise, 
heroically breasted the waves, and either reached the 
shore in safety, or kept themselves above the surface 
until relieved by the timely approach of some vessel. 
The iron-nerved Columbus, it is said, at one time swam 
the distance of two leagues — i. e. six miles ! When we 
think seriously of this, it seems almost miraculous. But 
much less so does it appear in the contemplation, when 
we consider the energetic perseverance of his spirit, 
and his unbounded confidence in his own resources — 
that dauntless ardor which made him the immortal dis- 
coverer, despite the sickening discouragements of ridi- 
cule ; a wearisome, perilous voyage ; rigorous hardship 
and privation; and a desperate, mutinous crew! If 
in modem times none have ever walked on the wa- 
ter, literally speaking, surely some have walked in or 
through it» 

To Jesus is ascribed, by three of the evangelists, the 
power of stilling the natural elements, when they wefe in 
wild commotion. "When he was entered into a ship, his 
disciples followed him. And behold, there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship was covered 
with the waves: but he was asleep. And his disci- 
ples came to him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save 
us: we perish. And he saith unto them. Why are 
ye fearful, ye of little faith ? Then he arose, and re- 
buked the winds and the sea ; and there was a great 
calm. But the men marvelled, saying, What roanner 
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of man is this, that even the winds and the sea obej 
him!"* 

I find it exceeding!/ difficult to believe that Jesns, 
limplj bj the utterance of a word, instantly hushed the 
yrmis to silence, and subdued the tumultuous heaving bil- 
lows of the sea, lulling them to a dead calm. A storm, 
either on the land or on the ocean, is partly the result 
of a general disturbance of the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere within the degrees of latitude and lon^tude 
where the storm occurs. Other agencies are, perhaps, 
also in effective operation ; among which may be men- 
tioned the influence of the moon, which governs the 
tides and is more or less connected with the phenomena 
which we term changes of the weather. After the cra^ 
zj Tempest has fairly ceased his wild and incoherent 
iftonologue, the echoes of his voice do not immediately 
die away. For hours afterwards, the vexed Ocean will 
war, and foam at the mouth, casting dingy froth upon 
the sand and rocks that line the shore, and drawing iB 
long, gurgling breaths, as he reclines, tired and panting^ 
upon Earth's bosom. 

Instead of believing that Jesus really counteracted 
*11 these agencies and their effects, by the bare utterance 
^' a few syllables, (or, if you please, by the exertion 
w a mysterious power, of which that utterance was the 
D^ere symbol) I regard the account as being, highly ex- 
aggerated by the enthusiastic evangelists — two of whom 

al' uf^^ ^*"' 23—27. See also corresponding account5(. with pbraicoLgy 
■"KWy Taried, io Mark, It. 37—41, *ud Luke, ym. 2^--^, 
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(Mark aul Luke) relate tho stoiy probabljr from hear- 
say, as thej do not claim to have been present, nor do 
the/ so much as once pretend that they ever knew 
Jesus, personally. The tempesft which so alarmed the 
disciples was no worse, perhaps, than those which are 
often encountered by the mariner and regarded as inci- 
dental to a sea-faring life. Some of them had been 
fishermen, and probably knew, from experience, that 

"A perilous life, and sad as life may be, 
HatQ the lone fisher on the looely vea." 

It was therefore unwise in them to suffer their minds to 
be dispossessed of fortitude and calmness, and to lose all 
faith, or confidence, that they should outride the storm in 
safety. And a force and propriety characterize the re- 
proof of Jesus, "Why are ye fearful, ye of little faith?" 
The story, regarded thus, possesses for me a charm 
and an interest that is not otherwise imparted to it. It 
teaches me that I should ever cherish a calm, filial trust 
in the wise providence of the great and good Father, 
under all circumstances, on the land or on the ocean. 
It speaks the same impressive and beautiful lesson which 
is conveyed in a well-known song : 

"O Pilot ! *tis a fearfal night ! 

There's danger in the deep; 
I'll come and pace the dock with tbee^ 

I do not dare to sleep ! 
*6o down' the sailor cries, 'go down! 

This is no place for thee I 
Fearnoi! but irvat in Proridence, 

Whererer thou may'st be!' 

Ah f Pilot, dangers often met 

We all are apt to slight ; 
And thou hast known these ragiag w*VM 

But to subdue their might t 
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'Ii is not apathy/ he cried, 

'That givps this strength to me: 
Fenr not! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever ihou niay'st be ! 

On such a night the sea engujphed 

My father's lifeless form ; 
My only brother's boat went dowa 

In just so wild a storm : 
And 6uch. perhaps, may be my fate I 

Yft still I s*ay 10 thee, 
Fear not! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be!'" 

The child-like trust, so touchingly enjoined hereiB, 
will avail much, even when the prospect of being rescued 
from danger is hopeless : for in more than one instance 
has faith in God given to the soul unwonted strength and 
courage, and illumined with the sweet smile of resigna- 
tion the features of those have descended to rest in the 
chambers of the deep. 

Matthew relates the following incidents, which are 
said to have occurred while Jesus and certain of his 
disciples were in Capernaum. "They that received 
tribute-money came to Peter, and said, Doth not your 
Master pay tribute ? He saith. Yes. And when he 
was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying. 
What thinkest thou, Simon ? of whom do the kings of 
the earth take custom or tribute ? of their own children, 
or of strangers? Peter saith unto him. Of strangers. 
Jesus saith imto him. Then are the children free. Not- 
withstanding, lest we should oSend them, go thou to the 
lea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish that first 
Cometh up : and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
shalt find a piece of money : that take, and ^ve unto 
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them for me and thee."* No mention of any of these 
circumstances is to be found in the writings of either 
Mark, Luke or John ; nor are we informed anywhere by 
Matthew, whether the piece of money was found in the 
mouth of the fish, according to the direction, or not. 
Yet, I suppose, if any one should say that he doubted 
the whole story, he would, by some persons, be reproach- 
fully termed an "Infidel." 

As matters of curiosity, I will introduce here the 
amusing (though seriously intended) comments of some 
distinguished writers on the Bible ; who (believing in 
the Trinity) have sought to derive, from the passage 
under consideration, an argument for the Supreme God- 
head of Christ. 

Dr. Adam Clarke speaks as follows, in relation to it : 
*'Thi3 piece of money was equal in value to four drachms, 
or two shekels, (five shillings of our money) and conse- 
quently was sufficient to pay the tribute for our Lord 
and Peter, which amounted to about half-a-crown each. 
If the stater [a Jewish coin] was in the mouth or belly 
of the fish before, who can help admiring the wisdom of 
Christ that discovered it there ? If it was not before in . 
the mouth of the fish, who can help admiring the potver 
of Christ, that impelled the fish to go where the stater 
had been lost in the bottom of the sea, take it up, come 
towards the shore where Peter was fishing, and, with 
the stater in its mouth or stomach, catch hold of the 
hook that was to draw it out of the water? But sup- 

Matt. XTii. S4~27. 
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p<>8e there was no gtater there, which is as likely as 
otherwise, then Jesus created it for the purpose, and 
here his Omnipotence was shown ; for to make a thing 
exist that did not exist before, is an act of unlimited 
power, however small the thing itself may be.*'* 

The following are the observations of Mr. Barnes : 
"In whatever way this is regarded, it is proof that Jesus 
was possessed of divine attributes. If he knew that the 
first fish that came up would have such a coin in his 
mouth, it was proof of omniscience. If he created the 
coin for the occasion, and placed it there, then it was 
proof of divine power. The former is the most proba- 
ble supposition. It is by no means absurd that a fish 
should have swallowed a silver coin. Many of them 
bite eagerly at any thing bright, and would not hesitate, 
therefore, at swallowing a piece of money."! 

Very possible is it that a fish may have swallowed a 
piece of coin ; and I see nothing highly improbable in 
the supposition, that one of the disciples may have chanced 
to catch such a fish, while engaged in angling, as cus- 
tomary with them, for the purpose of obtaining food. 
The rest of the account, I think it reasonable to sup- 
pose, may have been honestly supplied by some one who 
entertained a superstitious reverence for Jesus — perhaps 
by Matthew, (who evidently was not lacking in marvel- 
lousness) or by some of the many through whose hands 
the book ascribed to him has since passed. Much higher 
than the profoundly whimsical comments of Clarke, 

* Coga. op '^, T. t Notes on the Gospeli. 
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Barnes, and others who might be mentioned, do I ralue 
the poetic use that Whittier has made of the incident ia 
question. A stanza in his Song of the Fishermen contains 
an allusion to this, and also to an equally wonderful 
storj related in the Old Testament Apocrypha : 

"Our wel hands ppread the carpet 

And light the hearth of home, 
From oxirfish, cu in the old UnUf 

The silver coin shnU come. 
As the deinfn fled the ehanibcr 

Where the fi.-h of Tohit lay,* 
So ours t'ron) all our dwellings 

Shall Irighten Want away." 

I have not time, nor do I deem it needful, to ex- 
amine in minute detail, all the miracles which are 
ascribed to Jesus. Some of them I am unhesitatingly 
disposed to class with the one last noticed. Of these 
I would particularly mention, the alleged cursing of the 
barren fig tree, which is recorded in these words: 
*'Now, in the morning, as he returned into the city, he 
hungered. And when he saw a fig tree in the way, he 
came to it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, 
and said unto it. Let no fruit grow on thee hencefor- 
ward for ever. And presently the fig tree wither- 
ed away. And when the disciples saw it, they mar- 
velled, saying. How soon is the fig tree withered 
away.'^f In Mark's account of this incident, it is said 
that when Jesus came to the tree, he "found nothing 
but leaves ; for the time of figs was not yet." J Is 
not this last statement, if it be true, equivalent to say- 

♦Tohit, viii. 1,2 See, also, previous details; ibid, yi. I — 8, 15 — 17. 
t Aiatt. zxi. IS— 20. X Mark xi. 13. 
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ing that Jesus was unreasonable to expect fruit on the tree 
at that time ? This difficulty is, however, "commented" 
out of the way by som3 writers, who think it probable that 
Mark simply meant to say, that the "time" for the 
gathering of the figs "was not yet." May be, this sur- 
mise is correct. But, at any rate, the account conflicts 
with the idea of Christ's omniscience ; for if he knew a 
piece of money was in the stomach or mouth of a fish, in 
the sea, would he not be able to decide whether the tree 
had fruit or not, even when he was "afar oflF," as Mark 
represents him to have been when he first saw it ? 

In three instances, Christ is reputed to have restored 
to life those who were literally dead ; — though in one 
case, we are told that he expressly said, concerning the 
person whom he raised, just before he summoned her 
back to this state of being, "she is not dead, but tle^ 
«fA."* He employed similar phraseology with regard 
to Lazarus,! although we are subsequently told that he 
"said plainly, Lazarus is dead."J The account of the 
raising of the widow's son, at Nain, is found in the 
Gospel of Luke only.|| Luke, as I have before repeat- 
edly observed, was not one of the twelve apostles, who 
generally accompanied Jesus in his joumeyinga ; and 
in no instance does he claim to have known him person- 
ally, or to have ever seen him. 

Wo are accustomed to say, that where there is a vaat 

* Matt. iz. :^f . Mirk. v. 39. Lnkp. Tiii. 03. tiobo, si. II. 
t Ibid, TOTM |4. U Luke, YiL I i~16. 
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deal of smoke there must be 9ome fire. And now, to 
apply the principle of this remark to the subject we are 
considering, I would just observe, that although I do 
not regard the performance of a wonderful work as any 
eyidence that its performer is morally pure, superhu- 
manly endowed, or a teacher of truth on subjects dis- 
connected with his wonder-working, — and albeit I attach 
no great importance to physical miracles, in any waj, 
as far as vital religion is concerned ; believing as I do, 
that every truth rests upon a foundation of its own, — ^yet 
somehow I cannot divest myself of the impressioD, 
that Jesus may have healed the sick, in some instances, 
and perhaps, in one or two cases, aroused to conscious- 
ness those who were thought to be dead. I do not know 
as I ought to say that I wholly discredit the story that 
Lazarus may have been so awakened, even after he had 
been buried, — though I do disbelieve, entirely, that he 
was resuscitated after putrefaction had commenced; 
which has by some been inferred from the account.* 

If Christ had, in a very few cases, by the invincible 
grandeur of his presence, and his benign expression, 
soothed and rationalized, for the time being those who 
were made infuriate by lunacy, (as in the case of those 
subdued by Miss Dix) ; and if, in one instance only, he 
startled into sentient wakefulness some one who was ap- 
parently dead, — I think that, in that age of die world, 
when credulousness prevailed to a greater extent (if 

possible) than it does now ; when the Jewish people 

- - • - - — ■ - ■ ■ ■ - ■■ , , ■ ^ 
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were almost tuuversally expecting a Messiali who should 
do yeiy wonderful deeds ; and when the mass of men 
were exceedingly prone to look upon every geniu% as 
above the grade of humanity, it was possible (to say the 
least) for the story of what Jesus actually did, to become 
exaggerated after his death, in passiag from one to anoth- 
er of his early followers, and the various new-made con- 
yerts to his Religion — especially, as some of the latter 
(among whom may be particularly mentioned Mark and 
Luke) were not of his personal companions, and never 
saw him! 

I freely admit that several of the miracles ascribed 
to Jesus bear the stamp of beneficence. This is partic-^ 
ularly the case with those that tended to alleviate human 
suffering. The same, however, may be said of the mi- 
raculous works attributed to Pythagoras and Plato, who 
lived several hundred year§ before Christ ; St. Bernard, 
who was bom in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
A. C, and many others ; whose marvellous deeds are 
as well attested, (as far as written, historical documents 
are concerned) as any of the miracles recorded in the 
Kew Testament, 

Not Jesus only, but also his first aposties, and even 
some others not specially commissioned by him,^ are 
said to have wrought miracles; such as casting out 
devils, healing the sick, &;c. 

Mark tells us that when Christ ^^appeared unto the 

^ Mark, iz. S9— 40. See also oorretpoikUng pMMge; Loke, is. 4§, M, 

21 
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eleyen, as the j sat at meat," after he had risen from tbe 
dead, he gave the following commission : **Go ye into 
aH the world, and preach the gospel to every creatare. 
He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not, shall be damned. And these ^gns 
shall follow them that believe : In my name shall they 
oast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up* serpents ; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover."* This account, taken 
in connection with ecclesiastical history, has always been 
somewhat puzzling to me. Is it to be understood literal- 
ly ? Or did Jesus speak in metaphor ? The language 
ascribed to him neither expresses nor implies any restric- 
tion of the endowment to a specified number of persons, 
or to a particular age or generation : ^^ These signs shall 
foUow them that believe^^ — i. e., as I understand it, aU 
who believe, whether then or at any time afterwards, 
whether in Judea or anywhere else. The promise of 
tiiese miraculous "signs" to those who should believe, 
is mentioned by Mark, and by him only. This individ- 
ual, let it be remembered, does not pretend that he was 
ever acquainted with Jesus ; nor does he speak as an 
eye-witness of those transactions which he relates. Mat- 
thew records the apostolic commission with considerable 
brevity, omitting all mention of tiiie marvellous "signs." 
He has written it thus : "Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, acd 

♦Mark, xTi. Js— 18. 
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of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world."* 

If Jesus spote figuratively^ when he said, "These 
signs shall follow them that that believe," — ^meaning shn- 
ply the power to cure ftpiritual maladies, overcome 
vicious influences, such as the "devils" of bad passion, 
tc, — ^then, of course, the promise is for w«, in the pres- 
ent age, as well as for all others who may desire to be- 
come his true disciples. And have we not some now who 
exercise this power? 

But if we suppose he meant to be understood literally^ 
we must admit that the sigas were restricted to some 
early age of the Church, — unless we are willing to ac- 
knowledge the plausibility of the claims asserted by Ro- 
inan Catholics, Mormons, and some others who pretend 
that they can now work miraculous cures, by the myste- 
rious agency of holy relics, by incantations, and the lay- 
ing on of hands. 

Protestant sects generally deny the present existence 
of miraculous power in the Church. Will any of them 
tell us at what time it ceased ? Augustine, one of the 
Christian fathers, so termed, who was bom A. D. 854, 
speaks of miracles having been wrought in his day. And 
several bf the fathers believed that even the Pagans 
''^ere supematurally endowed. This last-mentioned fact 

♦Matt, xviii. 19, 20. 
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18 admitted by Bishop Watson, in his reply to Gibbon ;* 
though he says the fathers attributed the Pagan mira- 
cles to the influence of the devil. 

Rev. Charles Buck, an English clergyman, of much 
erudition, remarks as follows, respecting this matter: 
^^The power of working miracles is supposed by some to 
have been continued uo longer than the apostles' days. 
Others think that it was continued long after* It seems 
pretty clear, however, that miracles universally ceased 
before Ghrysostum's time, [i. e. the latter half of the 
fourth century ; for Chrysostum was not bom till A» D. 
344.^ As for what Augustine says of those wrought at 
the tombs of the martyrs, and son^e oth^r places, in his 
time, the evidence is tvot always so convincing as might 
be dedll-ed in facts of importance. The controversy con- 
cerning the time when miraculous power ceased was car- 
ried on by Dr. Middleton, in his Free Enquiry into the 
IMiraculous Powers, &c.; by Mr. Tate, Mr. Toll, and 
others, who suppose that miracles ceased with the apos- 
tles. On the contrary side appeared Dr, Stebbing, Dr. 
Chapman, Mr, Parker, Mr. Brooke, and others."! 

It is supposed by some that the power by which the 
miracles of Jesus and the apostles were performed, may 
have been identical with the mysterious influence which 
is now termed Mesmerism ; which is often brought into 
successful requisition for the removal of physical pain. 
Rev. John B. Dods, the celebrated lecturer on Animal 

*Sce Watson's "Apology for Christianity," Letter Yi. 11 31. 
t Theological Dictionary, Art. "Miracle." 
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Magnetism, has, I am told, advanced this opinion. And 
I have been likewise infonned that the same, or a very 
similar idea, was expressed, a few years since, in a pub? 
lie lecture, by Bey. Sylvanus Cobb, of Boston. 

Experienced Mesmerizers tell us that the subtle, magr 
netic influence may be communicated to inanimate obr 
jects, and to the element of water, as well as to sentient 
beings ; or, perhaps I should say, communicated or trans- 
fused through them, I have heard it alleged th^^t what- 
ever is a conluctor of electricity, is also a conductor of 
Animal Magnetism ; and vice versa. Hence, it is said, 
the mesmeric influence has been conveyed through the 
medium of a cotton handkerchief. In connection with 
this particular, I ask your attention to the following pas- 
sage from the Acts of the Apostles, in relation to which 
I offer no opinion, one way or another. "God wrought 
special miracles by the hand of Paul : so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs, or aprons, 
and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them/'* 

The various considerations that I have now presented, 
(with some difficulties, other than those mentioned, which 
inseperably attend a literal interpretation of scwne promi- 
nent portions of the New Testament) should teach all 
religionists to be charitable and tolerant towards men of 
^ery sect and of no sect,^ who honestly differ from them 
in opinion concerning supematuralism. I cannot discern 

*Act8, xix. 11, 12, 

2l» 
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the rightfulness of making an implicit belief of all, or 
any, of the miraculous stories in the Gospels, a test of 
one's claims to a belief in Chriitiardty ; which is not an 
indefinable theory of miracles, but a harmonious system 
of religious and moral truth. Still, I am not prepared to 
say that I reject the piiracles, so called, in toto. In some 
of them I see nothing but T^bat is perfectly rational, and 
as easy of comprehension as the mesnaeric phenomena ex- 
hibited iu the present age of the world. Several of them 
were acts of benevolence-r-gust such deeds as I should de- 
light to perform, had I the po^?e^, Whenever I reflect 
upon the sad condition of the insane, who are tortured 
with demon-fancies ; or of those who writhe hopelessly 
with the pangs of disease, my heart yearns warmly to- 
wards them, and I almost involuntarily exclaim,. that by 
outstretching my hand I might give you permanent relief! 
I cannot say of aU the reputed miracles, that I regard 
ihem 83 either impo3sible, in any sense^ or absurd. In 
yery many things which I cannot unravel or explain, do 
I oberish unwavering faith. I speak now of things which 
do not €orUrddict my reason, but are simply beyond ita 
reach. We are surrounded by mystery — nay, ^e are 
mysterieB to ourselves. The connexion of mind — tho 
sublime, deific power of thought— with gross materiality, 
is a problem which the wisest cannot solve. The influence 
of Slei&p,-i-wheiishe lays her shadowy hand upon us, veil- 
ing frondi our sight each local boundary of the spot where 
\re chance to meet, and leading us to some portion of iih*^ 

**Wide realm of wild rcalitj » 
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the land of dreams, — is, despite the familiarity arising 
from its regular, nightly recurrence, utterly incompre- 
hensible to the most acute philosophic analyst. And 
equally inscrutable are the causes of many other phe- 
nomena of our daily life. Many things once regarded 
as mtrinsically supernatural, and actually beyond human 
power of discernment, have since been satisfactorily ex- 
plained and shown to have been in accordance with 
strictly natural principles. And some things which to 
us are now inexplicable, may, at some future period of 
man's intellectual advancement, be fully disentangled 
and made plain. So I do not feel myself warranted to 
pronounce irrational the belief that Jesus may have 
^nx)ught some wonderful deeds ; (though, as I have said 
before, I do not believe he performed any work in oppo- 
sition or suspension of any natural law, however much 
this may have been apparently the case): — and, on 
the other hand, it seems to me dogmatically presump- 
tuous to assert that all the marvellous narrations of 
the New Testament mu%t be true — that no allowance 

• 

w to be made for the tendency to exaggerate in 
the minds of enthusiastic, new-bom converts, who all 
their previous life-time had breathed daily the very 
^^ of superstition, and whose reputed writings have 
Bince passed through dishonest hands — that to doubt 
Ao miraculous stories is equivalent to a disbelief 
of Christianity, and that he who does so should be 
branded with the conventionally awful epiphet of In- 
Wdel! 
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In an account of an interview of Jesus with some of 
bis early acquaintances, ^'when he was come into his own 
country," and when "he taught them in their syna- 
gogue," it is said that "A« did not many mighty works 
there beeause of their unbelief."* Now iiie sugges- 
tion unavoidably arisefi, that if his "mighty works" were 
designed principally to remove "unbelief," then those 
places where such unbelief was greatly prevalent were 
the very places where the convincing works were most 
needed ! Perhaps you will say, however, that it would 
have been as useless as "casting pearls before swine" for 
him to have performed a series of miracles in the pres- 
ence of hard, flinty-faced Unbelief, such as he encoun- 
tered in the instance just cited. There would be con- 
siderable force in this suggestion, if the miracles ascribed 
to Jesus were to be regarded solely as deeds of beneoO' 
lencej wrought by the agency of merely hunaan power, 
and not as special, God-ordained instrumentalities for 
engendering faith. The good which man seeks to do 
for his brother now, is often spumed, from the impulse 
of faithlessness. But the case is somewhat different with 
Jesus, if his wonder-working power were superhuman. 
Is unbelief a matter of more than human potency ? And 
if not, was it impossible for superhuman agency to over- 
come it ? Yet it seenls that Jesus had attempted to per- 
form some works, in the place referred to, which proved 
measurably abortive because those who witnessed or were 
the subjects of them lacked faith. That he had thus in- 

~ --■ — --- ■■ — — — . _ ■ ■ ■ - '^^"'^ 

* Mi^tt. ziii. 5S. 
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effectually wrought or attempted a/ea», is implied by the 
words, "He did not maivy mighty works there," &c. 

If we keep distinctly in view this acknowledged ne- 
cessity of co-operative faith, it will perhaps assist us in 
our endeavors to attain an approidmate apprehension of 
the specific nature or degree of that wonder-working 
energy with which Christ seems to have been endowed • 

Did I believe in all the miracles attributed to him, 
especially the story that the piping winds and the bit 
lowy sea obeyed his voice and instantly subsided into 
quietness, I think I should believe in the Trinity. It 
seems to me that I should feel impelled, by consistency, 
to believe that Jesus was the very God, incarnate, 

THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

This is recorded by three of the Evangelists.* Mat- 
thew relates it thus : "Jesus taketh Peter, James, and 
John his brother, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart, and was transfigured before them : and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white 
as the light. And behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him. Then answered Pe- 
ter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be 
here : if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias. While he 
yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them : 
and behold, a voice out of the cloud, which said, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : hear 

*MaU. zvii. i— 8. Mark, ix. 2-8. Luke, ii. 28—36, 
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ye him. And when the disciples heard it, they fell 
on their face, and were sore afraid. And when they 
had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus 
only." 

My mind is strongly impressed with the belief that 
this whole story can be the most satisfactorily accounted 
for, by a dispassionate consideration of the general no- 
tions and expectations of the Jewish people respecting 
their anticipated Messiah ; in which the disciples of Je- 
sus had been educated, and which they doubtless con- 
tinued to indulge, to a considerable extent, until the last 
of their days. Dr. A. Clarke says, "It was a constant 
and prevalent tradition among the Jews, that both Mo- 
ses and Elijah should appear in the times of the Mes- 
siah, and to this very tradition the disciples refer, verse 
10 '^'^ (i. e. Matt. xvii. 10 : "And his disciples asked 
him, saying. Why then say the scribes that Elias must 
first come ?") 

Two difiTerent expositions have been given of the evan- 
gelical narrative — one literal, and the other regarding 
it as merely the record of a dream. Dr. Clarke, in 
common with very many others, adopts the first-named 
intepretation, and very poetically treats of the appear- 
ance of the two ancient personages mentioned as a sym- 
bol of the deference paid by the Law and the Prophets 
to the new and better dispensation of Christianity. I 
extract the following, from his somewhat extended com- 
ments on the passage: 

'^ CommeDtary— N. T. 
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'^That fulness of the Godhead, Which direlt bodily in 
Christ, now shone forth through the hnman nature, and 
manifested to his disciples not only that IHvimty which 
Peter had before confessed, chap. xvi. 16, but also the 
glorious resurrection body, in which they should exist in 

the presence of God to eternity Elijah came from 

heaven in the same body which he had upon earth, for 
he was tra7i%lated^ and did not see death, 2 Kings, ii. 
11. And the body of Moses was probably raised again, 
as a pledge of i^e remrrectian ; and as Christ is to come 
to judge the quick and the deady for we shall not all di«, 
but shall all be changed, 1 Cor. xv. 51, he probably gave 
the full representation of this in the person of Moses, 
vho died^ and was thus raised to life, (or appeared now 
^ he shall appear when raised from the dead in the last 
day;) sJhd in the person of Elijah, who never tMted 
death. Both their bodies exhibit the same appearance, 
to show that the bodies of glorified saints are the same, 
whether the person had been translated, or whether he 
had di«d......We may conceive that the law in the person 

of jMo8es, the great Jewish legislator ; and the propheti 
in the person of Elijah, the chief of the prophets, came 
now to do homage to Jesus Christ, and to render up 
their authority into his hands ; as he was the end of the 
law, and the grand mbject of the predictions of the 
prophets. This appears more particularly from what 
St. Luke says, chap. ix. 81, that Moses and JSUjah con- 
versed with our Lord- on his cfeo^A, which he was about 
to aecomplish, (to fulfii,) because in it all the rites^ 
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eeremome$j and sacrifice$ of the la^r, as well as tlie^^r^ 
dictions of the prophets, -were fulJUledJ*' 

Like many other commentators, the Doctor here takes 
some important particulars for granted. This is especial- 
ly the case with regard to the reason he offers, why the 
bodies of both Moses and Elijah exhibited the same ap- 
pearance. His opinions concerning ^Hhe bodies of glo- 
rified saints," (whom he believed would arise bodily in 
the resurrection) doubtless colored the medium through 
which he gazed at this, as well as some other scriptural 
topics. 

I have met with no attempted explanation of this sub- 
ject which (to ^m^) appears so rational, as that which is 
given by Mr. Fumess, the Unitarian clergyman to whom 
I have previously alluded. He considers the appearances 
described as merely the phenomena of a dream. There 
is some novelty in his exegesis ; and its interest in this, 
if in no other respect, will justify the introduction of an 
extract from it here. Though somewhat lengthy, it will, 
I think, repay a considerate attention. And whatever 
you may think of its correctness as an exposition of the 
evangelist's meaning, you will not hesitate to admit its 
plausibility, in many respects, and the ingenuity it 
displays. 

"According to Luke, Teter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep' when the Transfiguration be- 
gan, and ^when they were awake they saw his glory and 
the two men that stood with him.' 'Heavy with deep.' 
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This phrase expresses merely a state of drowsiness, and 
therefore it does not convey the sense of the original. 
The words in the original signify that the disciples were 
sunk in a deep sleep. They were in a sound slumber, 
out of which they awoke to behold the glorious vision. 
Now every plain principle of investigation enjoins it on 
us to scrutinize the accounts, given by men in this situa- 
tion, of what they saw, when, just waking from sleep, 
they could not have collected their powers, or been at 
all prepared for calm and accurate observation. 

It is not said that the Transfiguration took place at 
night, but there is reason to suspect that it was at night 
that these things occurred.* That the disciples were 
asleep furnishes some ground for this inference. They 
that sleep sleep in the night. It is not likely that Jesus 
would have retired during the day for purposes of devo- 
tion and prayer. He was accustomed to spend nights 
m prayer. If then the transfiguration happened after 
nightfall, here is an additional reason why we should ex 
annne this account with great care. Good men and 
wise are liable to be mistaken under such circumstances. 
At all events, whether it was in the night or the day, 
the condition of the witnesses makes it our plain duty to 
weigh the narratives well."f 

After relating the conversation, in reference to the 
Messiahship, which took place a few days previous, be* 
tween Jesus and his disciples ; and stating that their 

*Mr. Barnes says, "It is not improbable that this was in the night."-* 
A'o<e on the passage. 
t "Jesus and His Biographers/' pp. 319; 320. 
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minds were thereby highly excited, and filled with glow- 
ing anticipations ii^ reference to the display of external 
grandeur, which their Jewish education led them to sup- 
pose would soon be made, Mr. Fumess continues : 

"In this state of mind, Peter, James and John, the 
three whom Jesus had particularly distinguished, and who 
had every hope of occupying conspicuous offices in the ce- 
lestial kingdom, accompanied their Master up the mountain 
whither he went for the sake of retirement and devotion. 
Exhausted by the excitement of their present manner of 
life and their dazzling prospects, they fell into a deep 
sleep, Jesus being withdrawn a short distance, engaged 
in meditation and prayer. The visions which engrossed 
his waking thoughts, returned naturally and vividly to 
the mind of Peter in his sleep, and he dreamt that he 
saw his master invested with all that outward glory, 
which he had now for some time believed that Jesus 
wouid shortly assume. He dreamt also, as it was so natu- 
ral for a Jew to dream, that he beheld two of the an- 
cient prophets, Moses and Elias, conversing with Jesus, 
and the topic of their conversation was that strange 
event which Peter had been informed by his master was 
to take place at Jerusalem, [the crucifixion] and which, 
perplexing and shocking the mind of Peter, had made so 
powerful an impression on him that it connected itself with 
his dreams. Thus far, I conceive, the transfiguration was 
the vision of Peter in his sleep. James and John were 
sleeping all-unconscious and dreamless at his side. 

While Peter was thus dreaming, a cloud arose and 
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rolled over the mountain, *a cloud of light,' or, 'a bright 
cloud.' It certainly is not necessary to suppose that 
there was any thing extraordinary in this circumstance. 
As the spot was elevated, the cloud hung low, pass- 
ed very near the group, and appeared to encircle and 
overshadow them. It was attended co-instantaneously 
we may suppose with lightning (and therefore it is call- 
ed a bright cloud) and thunder. These startled Peter 
from his vision. To his mind in this half waking state, 
Moses and Elias naturally appeared to be vanishing. 
In this condition and at this instant, Tvith the impressions 
of his dream still vivid, he exclaimed in great excite- 
ment, ^Lord, it is good for us to be here, and let us 
build three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.' He would fain have detained the depart* 
ing prophets. He could have staid there for ever in 
such blessed company. 

One of the narratives, in reference to this exclama- 
tion of Peter's, states that he *knew «ot what to say, 
for he was sore afraid,' and the language of another is, 
^not knowing what he said ;' which tends to confirm the 
inference that, up to this poii;it,, the vision had been seen 
only by Peter. For if all three, Peter, James, and 
John, saw Moses and Elias, had they all been awake, 
l)eholding the old pyjophets, J see not how it could have 
been said that Peter knew iiot what he wns saying. The 
idea which he expresses is surely a perfectly coherent and 
^ very appropriate one, the presence of Moses and Elias 
being supposed^ a^d one too which his companions, bad 
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they too perceived the presence of the prophets, must 
have understood and joined in with all their hearts. But 
if we suppose that James and John knew nothing of what 
had thus far been confined exclusively to the imagination 
of Peter, until they were suddenly startled from sleep, 
probably by the tiiunder and the sound of Peter's voice, 
and that then they heard him talking of building taber- 
nacles, and of Moses and Elias, and observed his bewil- 
dered condition, we perceive how natural it is that they, 
wholly at a loss at the moment to understand what Peter 
said, should conceive and say that he knew not what he 
was saying. 

Startled thus suddenly from their slumbers, they heard 
Peter speaking with a rapid, agitated voice, the thunder 
rolling, and it may be, that at the same moment the light- 
ning flashed upon and illuminated the person of Jesus, 
and they instantly fell prostrate on their faces. Jesus 
came and raised them up, and they looked round and 
beheld no one but Jesus only. 

The thunder, that mysterious phenomenon as it par- 
ticularly was in those days, occurring at such a juncture, 
when the idea of Jesus as the Glorious Messiah was fix- 
ed in their minds, sounded like the articulate voice of 
God. It was God speaking from the cloud, and the one 
engrossing idea of Jesus as the Son of God gave instant 
and distinct meaning to the awful sound. By the bound- 
less power of the imagination the outward and sensible 
phenomenon was shaped and modulated into the expres- 
sion and symbol of the one overpowering feeling. It 13 
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not probable, nor is it at all 1100098017 to suppose, that all 
three so interpreted it. If, While two of the three had 
only the impression of a startling sound, the third (Pe* 
ter) instantly conceived it to be a Voice from Heaven, 
the powerfiil and more definite conviction of this last, 
falling in with the excited state of feeling in his com* 
panions, would have swept away and superseded their 
less distinct impressions. That is, to speak more plain- 
ly, if one had declared that he heard articulate words, 
the rest would have had neither the power nor the dis- 
position to dispute it, or rather they were fully prepared 
to ^ve in to the belief that a voice had spoken. For 
had they not heard the sound ? And would they not 
naturally have felt that it was only their fright and b(J- 
wilderment which prevented them from seeing, hearing 
and understanding more distinctly ?"* 

It is worthy of note that the Transfiguration is neither 
recorded nor in any instance alluded to by two of the 
three disciples who are said to have been in the mount 
when it took place. Peter, James and John were the 
three. Of thescy Peter only refers to it, and then but 
slightly,! John utters not a syllable in relation to it, 
either in his Gospel or Epistles ; and James is equally 
silent on the subject. If it were a miraculous occur- 
rence, (as it is commonly supposed to have been) would 
they not have considered it as of suflScient importance 

m ■ ■ ' I ■' — I. I. I.. .. . 

* Ibid, p. 323 and ouward. 

iu Pet. i. 17, la The genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter is, 
however, doubted eeriously by some of the most learned. See what is 
cited, from Lardner and Nortohj on pages 341—344) of these Lectures. 

22* 
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to be reoorded ? How happens it, that while it is en- 
tirely omitted by two of those who were present, it is 
mentioned in rather minnte detail by three individnab 
who must have learned the fSox^ts from hear-say; and 
two of whom were never either companions or acquain- 
tances of Him who was transfigured ? 

THE MIRACULOUS CIRCUMSTANCES SAID TO HAVK 
ATTijINDED THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Of these, the Gt)spel of John contains not the slightest 
account, nor the most remote intimation. And with the 
single exception of the statement that ^^the vail of the 
temple was rent m twain," no language that necessarily 
implies a supernatural appearance of any kind, is em- 
ployed by any evangelist besides Matthew. He, and 
he alone, relates the following remarkable phenomena : 

^^The earth did quake, and the rocks rent ; and the 
graves were opened, apd many bodies of smts which 
slept, arose, and came out of the graves after his resur- 
rection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. Now, when the centurion, and they that were 
with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and 
those things that were done, they feared greatly, say- 
ing, Truly this was the Son of Grod."* 

Neither Mark nor Luke says anything about the 
earthquake, the rendmg of the rocks, nor the opening 
of the graves and the arising of the ^'bodies of the saints 
which slept." These are mentioned by Matthew only. 
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Mark and Luke, it is true, speak of the darkness which 
Ss said to have prevailed. But I see no necessity for 
supposing that tibis was any thmg more than that sombre 
appearance which we have often witnessed during the 
day, occasioned by the arising of dense clouds which in- 
tercept the light of the sun. Luke says, ^^It was about 
the sixth hour, and there was darkness over all the earth 
until the ninth hour. And Uie sun was darkened."^ 
Mark's language is, ^'There was darkness over the whole 
land," &c.t It is nothing very unusual for the earth's 
surface, to the extent of several miles, to appear dark 
for the space of three or four hours, and then, when the 
clouds disperse, appear all bright again. The expres- 
sions, "over oK the eartJi^*^ and "over th whole landy* 
I regard as mere rhetorical hyperboles. 

It is by no means improbable that the morning of the 
crucifixion may have chanced to be dark and cloudy. 
If vertf dark, then, of course, the appalling grandeur 
and impressiveness of the crucifi^on-scene would have 
been greatly heightened. And we may suppose that 
those who recorded the death of Jesus, would naturally 
mention the darkness, so peculiarly gloomy at that hour, 
even if they were not themselves overawed with super- 
stitious fear, but looked upon it as a purely natural oc- 
currence. 

Regarded as a poetic allusion to the sombre appear- 
ance which the earth happened to wear at that par- 

* Luke, xxTiii. 44; 4$. t Mark, xr. 33. 
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tieular time, the concurrent statement of the first three 
evangelists is invested with much sublimity. Modem 
writers firequently indulge in poetic description of this 
nature. On the day when the remidns of Murray were 
exhumed and conveyed to Mount Auburn, it rained. 
The editor of the ^^Trumpet," in giving an account of 
the solemnities, spoke of the ^^weeping heavens." Bev. 
Mr. Chapin, in a Fast-Day Sermon, while speaking of 
the sudden death of President Harrison, (who, it will 
be remembered, died in just thirty days after Ms inau- 
guration) exclaims, ^^One short month — and the Spring 
rains weep upon his grave !" Sinular examples of meta* 
phoric allusion to the ordinary appearances of nature, 
could be collected for the purpose of more ample illus* 
tration ; but it seems needless to occupy farther time in 
relation to this subject. 

THE RESURRECTION OP JESUS. 

This is recorded by all four of the evangelists,* and 
re-asserfced in the book of Acts, and in the Epistles of 
Paul, ^here is, however, some disagreement between 
the several accounts in the Gospels. Matthew alone 
mentions the occurrence of an earthquake. His account 
is as follows : ^'In the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene, and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 
And behold, there was a great earthquake : for the angel 
of the Lord descended firom heaven, and came and 

*MaU. xxviii. Mark, zvi. Luke, KXiv. John, xx. 
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rolled back the stone from the door, and sat^ upon it. 
His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow. And for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men. And the angel an- 
swered and said unto the women. Fear not ye : for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. .He is 
not here : for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay. And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples, that he is risen from the dead, and behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see 
him: lo, I have told you. And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre, with fear and great joy; and did 
run to bring his disciples word."* 

Instead of an "angel," whose "countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow," Mark speaks 

of "a young man clothed in a long white garment;" 

Luke speaks of ^Hwo men in shining garments;" and 

John's statement is, that there were "two angels in 
white." 

Matthew seems to represent the "angel" he speaks 
of as sitting upon the stone (which he had rolled back 
from the door of the sepulchre) when the two Marys 
arrived at the spot ; though we are not certified how 
long he had sat there. The account is evidently ellipti- 
cal ; and I do not think we should be justified in infer- 
ring that the writer meant to say, that the angel rolled 
the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre after the wo- 
men had reached the plaoe^ — ^but rather (as I construe 

♦ Maw, jxviii. 1—8. 
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the narration taken as a whole) that he had removed it 
previoudj ; — ^though for what length of time previondy 
we have no means of knowing, from any thmg that Mat- 
thew says on the subject. Mark's ^'young man" is 
spoken of as being inside the tomb, ^^sitting on the right 
side"; and Luke and John picture their ^Hwo men," 
alias "angels," as also within the sepulchre. 

The two following particulars appear from the united 
accounts of the four writers : 

1. Jesus is represented as having arisen in the nighty-^ 
or (what is substantially the same) very early in the 
morning, and while darkness mantled that region of the 
globe wherein he had lived, been crucified, and was 
buried. 

2. No human being is in any instance spoken of as 
having seen him arise. 

HIS ALLEGED APPEARANCE TO THE TWO MARYS AND 
TO HIS DISCIPLES, AFTER HE AROSE. 

Matthew speaks of his personally appearing after his 
resurrection, in only two instances — once to "Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary," as they "departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear and great joy, and did run 
to bring his disciples word" that an "angel" said he had 
risen ;^ and once to the eleven disciples, on a mountain 

in Galilee.f 

Mark mentions his appearing in three instances— -once 
to Mary Magdalene ; J once, "in another form," to "two 

* Matt xxTiii. 8—10. t Ibid, 1&— 20. t Mark, xvi. 9. 
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of them that had been with him/' ^^as ihej walked, and 
went into the coontrj;"^ and ^^afterward, unto the 
eleven as they sat at meat/'f 

Luke says he appeared twice — ^first to two of the 
apostles, who ^'went that same day to a village called 
£mmaus, which was from Jerusalem about three-score 
furlongs;"! and afterward, in the evening, to all '^the 
eleven," and "them that were with them," "gathered 
together" in "Jerusalem."^ 

In the Gospel ascribed to John, Jesus is said to have 
appeared /our times subsequent to his resurrection : in 
the first instance, to Mary Magdalene, as she "stood 
without at the sepulchre, weeping ;"|| secondly, "the 
same day, at evening," to the disciples, "when the doors 
were shut," where they "were assembled, for fear of 
the Jews ;"T[ thirdly, "after eight days," to the same 
disciples, who were again assembled, (in the same place 
as before, we may perhaps rightly infer, though we are 
not expressly so informed) at which time Thomas, pre- 
viously absent, was now with them ;** and the fourth, 
"to the disciples," on the shore of the sea of Tiberias ;|| 
when, as the account seems to imply, he wrought a mi- 
racle. At least, the copious draft of fishes then taken 
was as miraculous as the similar occurrence mentioned 
in the fifth chapter of Luke. 

This last-named appearing is mentioned only in the 
so-called twenty-first chapter of John; which chapter 

* Mark, zvi. 10, 12. t Ibid, 14. t Luke, xxiv. 13. Slbid, 33—36. 
||John;XX. 11— 16. ir Ibid, 19. ♦♦Jbid,26. tt Ibid, xxi. 1—4. 
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was regarded by Grotius and Lb Clerc, two very 
eminent scholars, as having been written by some other 
person than John, and added to his Gospel."^ Do you 
ask who these men were, and in what repute they have 
been held by those who have dissented from them in 
opinion, on some points ? The first-named personage, 
Grotius, was a native of Holland, bom in 1683. To 
his acquirements and ability. Dr. Adam Clarke, in the 
General Preface to his Commentary on the Bible, bears 
the following testimony : "His learning was very exten- 
sive ; his erudition profound ; and his moderation on 
subjects of controversy highly praiseworthy. No man 
possessed a more extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin writers ; and no man has more 
successfully applied them to the illustration of the sacred 
writings." The second individual mentioned (Le Clerc) 
was bom at Geneva, in 1657. He was, at the time of 
his death, a professor of philosophy, belles lettres and 
the Hebrew language, in Amsterdam. Bishop Watson 
styles him "a very able theological critic."| 

In Luke's account of an interview between Jesus 
(after his resurrection) and the two disciples who jour- 
neyed towards Emmaus, the former is represented as 
quoting and applying to himself various portions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. "Beginning at Moses, aiid 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself." J 

♦See Campbell's Notes, last pag;e Vol. ii. 

t Apology for the Bible, Letter ii. IT 1 1. t Luke, xxiy. 27. , 
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In another part of the same chapter, we are told 
that Jesus said to the eleveo, when he appeared in 
their midst, "These are the words which I spake nnto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me.*-* 

These aDeged instances of the application of Scripture 
to himself by Jesus, are recorded by Luke, and by him 
only. He, it will be remembered, was not an apostle 
or acquaintance of Jesus ; and, not even in a solitary 
instance, does he assert or intimate, or give us any rea* 
son to surmise, that he ever saw him him anywhere, ei* 
ther dead or alive. 

It is supposed that the same interview spoken of by 
Luke, is also referred to by Mark, when he relates the 
appearing of Jesus to the two who "walked and went 
into the counkry."t His mention of it, however, (if the 
language alluded to can be con^dered as such) is very 
brief; and he records not a single syllable of the ex- 
tended conversation which is detailed by Luke. Mark, 
you will recollect, never speaks of his having known Je- 
vos personally ; nor is he supposed, by any commentar 
tors or critics whose writings I have met with, to have 
seen him upon any occasion whatever. 

Of the four evangelists, Matthew and John only were 
apostles and companions of Jesus; and concerning thia^ 

alleged personal appearing and colloquy, on the road to 

- ^~- • ""~- 

* Lik*, zxiT. 44. t Mark, zyi. 12. 
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Emmaus, they say nothing. They do not aUude to it, 
eren in the most obscure and distant manner. 

It appears from the account, that the two who met Je- 
sus, or were overtaken by him, had, before his crucifison, 
been among his most familiar acquaintances ; and yet 
when he "himself drew near and went with them," while 
on their journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus, the whole 
distance of which was nearly eight miles,* and even af- 
ter he had talked with them for some time, and "ex- 
pounded unto them" the prophecies, they did not know 
who he was ! It is said that "their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him." And not till he "sat 
at meat with them," and "took bread, and blessed it, and 
brake, and gave to them," did they realize who it was 
they had conversed with. Then, however, we are told, 
"their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he 
vanished out of their sight."| 

When he appeared to Mary, in the garden, near the 
sepulchre where he had lain, and when he had spoken 
to her, it seems she did not recognize him at first, but 
thought he was the gardener. J And when he "stood 
in the midst" of the eleven, who were assembled at Je^ 
rusalem, and said to them, Peace be unto you, "they 
were terrified and alighted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit."^ 

These accounts (especially the statement that he 
*^appeared in another form*^\\ from that which the Marys 

■—I II I ■ ■■ _' - - - - - — 

*"Three-§core furlongs;** Luke, xxir. 1 3. tJb. 30, 31 . tJno. xx, 14, l^ 
i Luke, zxiY. 36, 37. || Mark, z?i. 18. 
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GUVTy to the two disciples 'going to Emmaus, and that 
when he parted from them he "vanished out of their 
sight,") represent Jesus as being, after his resurrection, 
a sort of Proteus — changing his shape, and presenting 
upon almost every occasion a personal appearance so 
different from that which he wore before his crucifixion, 
that he was not recognized ; but, at one time, was thought 
to be "a spirit." 

And yet, it seems to have been the design of the wri- 
ters to convey the idea that he arose with the aelf-same 
hocU/ that was suspended on the cross and afterward laid 
in the tomb. At least, so they are commonly undei^ 
stood : and John, though he does not say directly, yet 
seems to imply, by the connection in which his language 
occurs, that Jesus showed the wound in his side, and the 
nail-prints in his hands, when he was seen and touched 
by the doubting Thomas.* 

It is difficult, however, for any of us to believe that 
the literal boch/ of Christ — the corporeal system of flesh 
and blood, bone, sinew, muscle, teeth, eyes and hair, 
and whatever garment it may have been clothed with — 
actually passed through a door that was shut, or entered 
a room otherwise than through a visible aperture ; which 
John apparently intends to say was the fact. The fol- 
lowing is his language : "Thd same day at evening, be- 
ing the first day of the week, when the doors were 
SHUT where the disciples were assembled for fear of the 
Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto 

^JohOi XX, 27. 
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them, Peace be unto you And after eight days again 

his disciples were within, and Thomas with them: then 
came Jesus, the doobs being shut, and stood in the 
midst, and said. Peace be unto you."* 

This subject has been attended with perplexity in the 
minds of learned commentators of different reli^ous 
persuasions. As I have no other wish than to give 
a perfectly fair representation of the case, I will 
here quote the remarks of three distinguished Biblical 
scholars. 

De. Adam Clarke. "2%« doorn were zhut—for 
fear of the JewB : We do not find that the Jews design- 
ed to molest the disciples : but as they had proceeded 

so far as to put Christ to death, the fsdth of the disci- 
ples not being very strong, they were led to think that 
they should be the next victims if found. Some think, 
therefore, that they had the doors not only shut but bar- 
ricadoed: nevertheless, Jesus came in, the doors being 
Auty i, e. while they continued shut. But how ? By 
his almighty power: and further we know not. Yet it 
is quite possible, that no miraculous influence is here in- 
tended. The doors might be shut for fear of the Jews; 
and Jesus might open them, and enter in the ordinary 
way. Where there is no need for a miracle, a miracle 
is never wrought,"! 

Dr. Geo. Campbell. "The words do not necessa- 
rily imply, that whilst the doors continued shut, our 
Lord entered miraculously. The original is even more 

* John, XX. 19, 26. t Commentary on N. T. 
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literally rendered having been shut, than being shut, or 
when they were shut; as it is the preterperfect, not the 
present or imperfect participle. They may have been, 
therefore, for aught related by the evangelist, made by 
miracle to fly open and give him access."* 

Prof. Tholuck, of Qermany. "It may be asked 
whether the manner in ^hich the Lord appeared to them 
involves in itself any thing miraculous ? The first cir^ 
cumstance which may be adduced in favor of that sup* 
position is the fact that "the doors were closed/' The 
Fathers of the Church and the Lutheran theolo^ns be* 
lieve that the body of the Redeemer was transfigured or 
glorified, and that of a consequence he was able to enter 
in a supernatural manner without opening the door. The 
doctrine of the Ubiquity of Christ's body, which they 
sought to establish, was the chief reason why the Lutheran 
theologians maintained this view with so much zeal. The 
judgment denounced by Calvin against this explanation is 
severe: facessant istae pueriles argutiae ! 'away with these 
puerile conceits !' That the body of the risen Saviour 
could not yet have been glorified is rendered apparent 
from what follows: — the exhibition of his wounds, and, as 
stated by Luke, his eating with the disciples. It might 
now be said that his appearance before them took place 
altogether in the ordinary way ; that the reason why the 
Evangelist mentions the closed doors is found in the 
circumstance that he wished to intimate tlio dangerous 
condition in which they stood on account of the Jews — 

* Campbell'^ N^tes on the Gospels. 
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that John omits to mention the &ct tiial the disciples 
opened the door, simply because it was a matter which 
would be self-evident. But, even tlough thia view nught 
not be altogether inadmissible, it is still not the . most 
probable one. Here and in verse 23, 'he stood in their 
midst,' seems to convey the impres^on that the disciples 
did not observe bis arrival, but that tbey saw him all of 
a sadden. The Persic version here translates : 'the/ 
saw bim suddenly standing among them.' The Spanish 
translation corresponds with this. And besides, ^ce 
we find it stated in Luke 24 : 87, Uiat at his entrance 
the disciples, instead of hastening to him full of joy as 
Mary did, were in astonishment, and supposed that tliey 
saw a spirit ; this also furnishes evidence tJiat the mode 
of his entrance was not the ordinary one. And finally, 
a consideration which appears to be one of especial mo- 
ment here is, that John could have had no cause what- 
ever to repeat in ver. 26 that the doors were closed, un- 
less that fact were parliculary connected with the manner 
of Jesua' entrance. To all of which must be added 
tlie circumstance mentioned in Luhe 24: 31, 'and he 
vanished out of their sight.' True, even in recent times, 
Jaha, in his Theological Remains, has attempted to es- 
tabtish the view set forth in the Syriac, which refeis 
-it simply to his going away ; but to the unprejudiced 
exegetjcal sense the expression evidently implies some- 
thing different. Without undertaking to determine 
tlierelbre the manner in which Jesus suddenly ente^ 
ed into the midst uf his cUsciples, we must slill believe 
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ihat it inYolyed somewhat of a miraculous charac- 



It will be recollected by those who heard the lectures 
of Prof. Bush, delivered in this village, about a year 
since, that he advanced, and with no little ingenuity en- 
deavored to sustain by reasoning, the idea that Jesus 
did not arise, and subsequently appear to the women 
and the disciples, in the identical body which was 
crucified ; but in a ^ritual body— an incorporeal, im- 
palpable spirit-identity, which (to use his own expres- 
sion) was ^'eliminated" from the natural body. He ar^ 
gued that the alleged appearing and disappearing of Je- 
sus, his instantaneously recognized presence in the midst 
of his disciples, and his sudden vanishing, resulted solely 
from the sudden and miraculous opening and shutting of 
a spiritual eye in each of the beholders, whereby they 
were enabled to gaze in upon the realities of the spiritual 
world, and to see there the risen and glorified Christ. 
This view of the subject, he thought, would completely 
obviate the difficulty arising from the opposite view, 
when considered in connection with the plain declaration 
that the door was shut when Jesus entered the room : 
for gross matter is not impervious to spiriL 

In reply to the objection, founded on the following 
words of Jesus to the agitated and fearful disciples, 
'^Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 



*Commeatary on the Gospel of John. Kaufman's translation. 
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bones, as je see me have/'^ — he remarked that the ori- 
ginal word rendered "spirit" in our version, was cur- 
rently employed by the Jews, in the time of Christ, to 
signify a "ghost," or a spectral appearance of any kind. 
He supposed that the disciples' alarm was occasioned by 
their having fancied "that they had seen a spirit" of 
thi9 sort. And he construed the language of Jesus, as 
meaning simply that a "spirit," or indefinitely-shapen 
gjhost^ had not a perceptible identity, such as they saw 
tiiat he had. He considered the phrase "flesh and bones" 
as implying nothing more than recogmzable identify. 

There is certainl}' something very ingenious in this 
mode of interpretation ; and the sincere and devout 
manner in which it was set forth inspired me with a sen- 
timent of profound respect for its learned projector. But, 
as it seems to me, it seriously conflicts with the plain 
statement of Luke, (supposing him to refer to the same 
meetiing mentioned by John) \yhich is, that Jesus "said 
unto them. Have ye here any meat ? And they gave 
Idm a piece of a broiled fish, and of a honey-comb. And 
he took it, and did eat before tliem."! Is it reasonable to 
suppose that a materially incorporeal being has a mouth 
and a stomach , with which to eat and digest material food ? 

WHAT DOES THK STORY OF THE RESURRECTION PROVE 1 

Admitting it to be true, just as related, what great 
fact does it demonstrate? Why, thin — ^and this <ml]/: 
that Christ's body was somehow resuscitated, and he 

' * Lnk«, xxiY. 39. t Ibid, 41—43. 
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returned to this state of existence wherein we now are, 
after having once departed from it. I am unable to see 
in this event any thing like a demonstration of human 
immortality: for Jesus tarried here but a Bhort time 
after his return— onl; fort}- days, at the utmost, accord- 
ing to the testimony contained in the book called the 
Acta of the Apostles.* 

How could his coming lack to this corporeal state of 
sentient being, show demonstrably that he or any one 
else would live forever in a sphere of existence that is 
purely Bpiritual ? What analogical coherence is there, 
between the idea of a man's return to iJds world, after 
leaving it, and the endless existence of himself, and 
kindred humanity, in another world ? How could the re- 
investment of his spirit with the cast-oflf robe of mortali' 
ty^ famish demonstrative proof that he and all mankind 
would finally be clothed with the garment of immortality ? 

As far as the idea of spiritual and immortal existence 
may be concerned, is not the hypothesis of Prof. Bush 
(however much it may conflict with the letter of the 
evangelical records) far more significant and demonstra- 
tive than the theory which is commonly received ? His be- 
lief is, that Jesus was already in a spiritual and incorrup- 
tible state of entity, when his disciples saw and convers- 
ed with him. He believes that when, as they say, Christ 
appeared^ a miraculous efiect was wrought upon them^ 
not upon JeHUB ; he supposes that a window of this "earth- 
ly house" was opened, through which they gazed into the 

*Acts, i. 3. 
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boundless region of spiritual existence, and belield Jesos 
there, and held blissful communion with him. I con- 
fess that though I am not convinced that this theory is 
correct, as a scriptural exegesis ; yet, to my mind, it 
seems more satisfactory and is fraught with deeper mean- 
ing, in the way of demonstrating immortality, than the 
opposite idea of the re-ammation of Christ's physical 
body. 

Whether Christ was sentient or entirely unconscious 
during the three days that intervened between the Cru- 
cifixiou and the Resurrection, we are not informed. No 
language is ascribed to him, in the accounts of the sev* 
eral interviews which he held with the disciples and with 
his faithful female friends, which expresses or implies 
that he uttered, in their presence, a single syllable con- 
cermng the character of the future life. Nay, we are 
in no instance given to understand, by the evangelistSi 
thBi he so much as barely alluded to the future state in 
any way! If he arose from the dead for the express 
purpose of confirming man's hope of immortality, is it 
not likely that he would have said something on that 
subject, to the trembling, doubting apostles ? If he gave 
them no information concerning the mode of man's im- 
mortal existence, and imparted not the slightest degree 
of knowledge in relation to our future employments, or 
condition as respects weal or woe, how did the simple 
fact of his return to this life demonstrate to his disciples 
that he and they should live beyond the grave, any 
more conclusively than the resurrection of Lazarus, of 
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Jaims' dangbter, or of the yoong Bxan at Nam? 
Would not the return of Lazarus to this state of beings 
prore as much, concerxuBg the future life, as the essen- 
tially similar return of Jesus? And if so, is not the 
importance of the subject of the alleged, tangle resur* 
rectioa of the latter, often vastly overrated? 

If yon relinquish the idea of the vital resuscitation oi 
the identical body that was crucified, — or if you say that 
other £gbcts and circumstances are to be considered in 
eannection with this, before it can be regarded as a 
demcmstrative proof of human immortality, — then, of 
course, the aspect of the case is somewhat changed. If 
you cannot rely solely upon the physical resurrection aa 
a proof of immortality, then it is not, in itself, a demon* 
stration of any thing but a re-awakening to this mortal 
life. If you say it proves the truth of a future existence 
because Jesus came back and taught that great truth, 
flien you rely upon his teaching j and not on the mere 
fact of his revisiting this world. But, if this be your 
.conclusion, pray teU me where is the evidence that he so 
taught, after he arose ? The evangelists are silent on 
this p(Mnt. 

I am wholly unable to perceive how the resurrection 
of his material, fleshly body, — ^with the identical wounds 
inflicted on it at the crucifixion,'— is a model or demon- 
stration of our resurrection, unless toe are dUo to arise 
bodUy, with the same physical o<mstitution that is laid 
m the tomb ; which, unless artaficially preserved, soon 
decays. 
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If, howeyer, the material bodies of all maDkind are to 
be raised from beneath the sod, to be re-animated by 
the sensuous life and possessed by the spirits of their 
former oceupants, and to walk again upon the surface of 
this material earth, (that is to say, if we are all to come 
back, at some future time, and live here again) then, of 
course, I freely admit that the raising and re-animatiQg 
of Christ's body may be considered as, in some respects, 
a model-representation of the resurrection of universal 
humanity. But even then, the analogy or parallel which 
may be instituted or drawn between the two cases is only 
partial : because Christ is said to have lain only three 
day 8 before he was brought to life again ; whereas the 
bodies of the rest of the human race all lie and moulder 
back to their original dust. The re-awakening of an 
inanimate body before it has begun to decay, is not a 
complete representation of the re-orgavdzing of a once- 
similar body from its bleached and dislocated bones and 
the powdered remains of its flesh. 

A still-further consideration presents itself, viz. If 
Jesus re-appeared only in the same body that was once 
murdered, we cannot be assured that he was re-awaken* 
ed to live forever: because, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he might have been killed again, had his 
enemies obtained possession of him. If his fleshy hands 
retained the prints of the nails whereby he was fastened 
to the cross, and if there were still visible in his side the 
wound occasioned by the soldier's spear, what reason 
have we to believe, without some collateral proof, that 
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his renewed life was indestructible ? Is it not universal- 
ly admitted, that what has once occurred may happen 
again, unless a barrier of demonstrated impossibility stand 
in the way ? We are not certified that the resurrection- 
body was submitted to any sort of test, to show that it 
could not be again paralyzed, or finally destroyed. Did 
not Lazarus and the widow's son probably die again, after 
having been once brought back to this life ? Lazarus is 
said to have been dead four days — one day longer than 
Jesus was. But you will perhaps say that the latter 
was made immortal at the ascension. Of this subject, 
we will treat, in a moment or two. 

The members of one class of advocates for the mate- 
terial resurrection of Jesus, are consistent. I mean those 
who believe that all human Mnd^Q to be so raised. Of 
this class, among Universalists may be mentioned Eev. 
Walter Balfour, of Charlestown, Mass., a native Scotch- 
man, highly respected for his evident sincerity and moral 
uprightness. And perhaps I should do no injustice, were 
I to include within this division of believers, the major 
portions of the Episcopalian, Orthodox Congregational 
and Presbyterian, Methodist and Calvinistic Baptist de- 
nominations. That they believe in an actual resurrection 
of the body, either in its present state or changed some- 
what, I infer from the manner in which they allude to 
the subject in their sermons, exhortations and prayers, — 
though it must be acknowledged that they speak rather 
vaguely. 

Mr. Balfour is of opinion that the only evidence of 

24 
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another life for mankind is contained in the New Testa* 
ment. He thinks we shall all lie unconscious until a 
period called ^^the last day/' when we shall arise simul- 
taneously. He says : "On my views, every man is en- 
tirely 8hui tip for hope of fature life and happiness to 
his being raised again from the dead, [i. e. raised 
bodily.'} If not raised up at the last day by Jesus 
Christ, the hope of man is forever perished. The cer- 
tainty of this depends on the faet of Christ's resurrec- 
tion."* 

Singular ideas are suggested to the mind when we 
think ef the physical re-organization of those who have 
been killed in battle, and whose limbs have been detach- 
ed from the trunk, and scattered in different directions ; 
those who have had some of their limbs amputated, and 
lived many years afterward ; and those whose mortal re- 
mains have been burned to ashes^ and in some cases 
thrown into a river. 

If the corporeal resurrection is not to consist of the 
re-organization of the bodies which we now have, then it 
will be an essentially new creation; and it may be that 
the mind deposited in the resurrection-body will be new 
also. Where, then, is the sure hope that we shall live 
again, based on the theory of a bodily resurrection? 
And yet, is not sueh a resurrection the only one that 
Christ's bodily renewal may demonstrate, if indeed it 
can be said to demonstrate anyf 

* Essays on the Intermediate State of the Dead, p. 124. 
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THE ASCENSION. 

This occurrence is neither mentioned nor hinted at by 
Matthew or John; although thej alone, of the four 
evangelical writers, were apostles and companions of Je- 
sus ; and, of the four, were the only ones who are al- 
leged to have been present and to have seen him ascend. 

It is recorded only in the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
and in the book termed the Acts of the Apostles. And 
in the two first-named books the mention of it is very 
brief, and quite vague and indefinite as respects the 
mode of the alleged fact. 

The event is said to have taken place immediately 
after Jesus had held a conversation with the eleven dis- 
ciples, and in sight of them all. The accounts of it, 
which are given by the writers of the books just men- 
tioned, I will here quote, entire : 

'^So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand 
of God."* 

"He led them out as far as to Bethany : and he lifted 
up his hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven."t 

"When he had spoken these things, while tiiey be- 
held, he was taken up ; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight. And while th^ey looked steadfastly toward 
heaven as he went up, behold, two men stood by them 

* I r I ■ I I I 1 , 111 I I II ■^— —- ^— ,.»»,— I I ^ 

* Mark, zvi. 19. t Luke, xziv. 50, 61. 
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in white apparel ; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? this same Jesus 
which is taken up from jou into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven."^ 

Immediately succeeding this latter account, is the 
following statement concerning the disciples after they 
had witnessed the mysterious disappearance: "Then 
returned they \mto Jerusalem, from the mount called 
Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath-day's jour- 
ney."-!- It has been inferred from this that the ascen- 
sion took place from the Mount of Olives, or Mount Oli- 
vet, as it is often termed. But in the Gospel of Luke 
it is represented that Jesus arose from Bethany : "he 

led them out as far as to Bethany; and he was 

parted from them, and carried up into heaven." This 
seeming discrepancy is, however, sought to be reconciled 
by a consideration of the fact, asserted by learned geogra- 
phers, that although the village of Bethany lay beyond 
the Mount of Olives, on the way to Jericho, yet the 
tract or district bearing that name (and including the 
territory of the village) commenced on the eastern de- 
clivity of said Mount. It is, therefore, deemed fairly 
supposable that Jesus went up from the outskirt of 
Bethany, near the boundary-line, perhaps on the side of 
the Mount. This method of removing the apparent diffi- 
culty in this case, was devised by Pr. Lightfoot.J 

* Acts, i. 9— II. t Ibid, 12. 

tHis writings were originally published in London, in 1684, in two 
volumes, and entitled ''The works of the reverend and learned John 
Ligbti'oot, D. D.| late Master of Katherine H»il, in Cambridge.*' 
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You will please observe particularly, that according 
to this supposition (which is the only one that harmo^ 
nizes the seemingly discordant statements in Luke's 
Gospel and in Acts) Christ ascended not from the nwm- 
mit of the Mount, but from its %ide^ — probably gome 
way down. 

Dr. Adam Clarke informs us that ^^some men of con- 
eiderable learning and ingenuity" have entertained the 
opinion that Jesus ^^did not ascend to heaven ; that his 
being ixiken up, signifies his going into some mountaiui 
the top of which was covered with clouds or thick va- 
pors, and that the two men in white garments were two 
priests or Levites, who simply informed the disciples of 
his revisiting them again at some future time.^" The 
Doctor himself, howevei*, neouts this interpretation. He 
styles it '^a miserable comment"; and says of certain 
^^critics and divines," that they ^'take a most sinful lati- 
tude on subjects of this kind." He also says, ''One 
would suppose that an opinion of this kind could hardly 
ever obtain credit among people professing Christianity.^* 
(I suppose it was equally surprising to the Dr. that any 
one claiming to be a Christian should deny the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus, or the doctrine of the Trinity.) 
Who the learned and ingenious men were, that adopted 
the opinion referred to, we are not given to understand. 
It may be fairly presumed, however, from the last-quoted 
remark of the Doctor, that (in whatever light he regard- 
ed them) they themselves claimed to be, in some sense, 

* Commeatary oa New TestaraeuL Remuks on Acis, i. 9. 
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nominal Christians. Whether the opinion stated be rear 
sonable or absurd those who listen to me are capable of 
deciding for themselves. I therefore make no attempt 
to forestall their judgment. 

If Jesus really ascended, bodily, into the air, what 
became of him ? Whither did he finally go V It is ssdd 
that "he went tip."* How/ar up ? We are told that 
he was "carried up into heaven."| Mark says he "was 
received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God." J Where is the "heaven" to which he arose? 
In what direction did he probably go to reach it ? "Up" 
is a very indefinite term, except as used relatively. 
The point of space so called by the Chinese, on the other 
side of the globe, we should call down. As the earth is 
spherical in shape and is continually rolling over, it would 
be impossible to tell whither Jesus went, even supposing 
him to have ascended from Mount Olivet in a perpen- 
dicularly straight line ; unless we could ascertain the day 
of the week and month, and also the hour of the day at 
which the ascension took place, so as to calculate the 
earth's exact relative position at that time ! It seems 
that those who saw him arise from the ground where he 
had stood, soon lost all view of him, for "a cloud receiv- 
ed him out of their sight."§ 

Is it to be supposed that after he had gone up some 
distance, his material body was miraculously etherealized, 
or by a purely natural process dissipated into thin air, 

* ActSj i. 10. t Luke, xxiv. 5i. t Mark, xvi. 19. § Acts, i. 9. 
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leaving his ^irit to ascend to "heaveji"? Or is it proba- 
ble that he soared away bodily to some other planetary 
orb ? The one nearest to our earth is the Moon, as we 
t^rm it ; and that lies at a distance of no less than two 
hundred and forty thousand miles. Miracle on mira- 
cle must have been performed to enable his body to 
counteract the influence of the earth's attraction, and to 
preserve its vitality while beyond the earth's atmosphere 
which extends but a few miles. 

Many have supposed (and I believe the idea is promi- 
nently set forth by Mr. Miller and his coadjutors) that 
Christ will descend upon the earth, at some future time, 
in the same bodily form in which he is said to have visi- 
bly ascended. Are they who adopt this conclusion very 
much out of the way, if the "two men in white apparel" 
(who, it is thought by some, were angeh,^ spoke the truth 
to the apostles, when they addressed them in the follow- 
ing language ? "Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven ? this same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so comb ix like MAN^'ER as ye 
have seen him go into heaven."* 

This story of the ascension of Jesus is not wholly un- 
paralleled. Two somewhat similar cases, as you very 
well know, are mentioned in the Old Testament. I refer 
to the translation of Enoch and Elijah. The exit of the 
former is recorded with exceeding brevity, in the book 

♦Acts, i. U. 
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of Genesis : ^^Enoch walked with God ; and he was not, 
for God took him."* To this event the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews thus alludes : ^^Bj faith Enoch 
was translated, that he should not see death ; and was 
not found, because God had translated him: for before 
his translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 

God."t 
The ascension of Elijah, as we are told, took place in 

the following manner. He and Elisha were journeying, 
on foot ; ^^and it came to pass, as they still went on and 
talked, that behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire, and parted them both asunder ; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw 
it, and he cried, My father, my father, the chariot of Is- 
rael, and the horsemen thereof! And he saw him no 
more." I This account is far more wonderful than those 
which Mark and Luke give us of the aerial flight of Je- 
sus. The display must have been more gorgeous and 
imposing, and therefore we may suppose it required the 
greater exercise of superhuman power. Moreover, as 
the account was evidently intended to imply, it was an 
event more fully attested : for only eleven persons saw 
Je8U8 disappear ; whereas, in the case of Elijah, ^^fifttf 
men of the sons of the prophets [of Jericho] went, and 
stood to view afar ofiF."§ 

Whatever may be the opinion of others, I feel no hesi- 
tation in classing the ascension of Jesus with the stories 
of the nuraculous dbappearance of Enoch and Elijah. 

* Gen. Y. 9i. t Heb. xi.5. $2 Kings, ii. U, 12. S Ibid, 7. ' 
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I have no more reason to believe the former than the 
two latter ; and I have no greater evidence of the truth 
of either, than of the Hegira of Mahomet. 

Another marvellous disappearance is mentioned in the 
New Testament ; but whether it was an actual aBcen- 
sion or not, we are iminformed. I have allusion to 
the case of Philip, when he had baptized the eunuch. 
"When they were come up out of the water, the Spirit 
of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw 
him no more."* 

WAS MIRACULOUS POWER THE CROWmNG GIFT 

OF JESUS? 

Was it the chief element of his superiority ? So it 
is contended by preachers not a few. But if they are 
right in their conclusion, he was no greater than Elijah, 
of Old Testament memory. Compare the miracles of 
the two. Jesus is said to have fed "five thousand men, 
besides women and children," with five loaves and two 
fishes ; and after "they did all eat and were filled, they 
took up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets 
full."! This was wonderful: but did Elijah fall much 
short of doing something equal to it, when he replenished 
the widow's oil-cruise and meal-barrel, and kept up the 
supply for about two years? J We are told that Jesus 
raised the dead. This, however, (as we are assured on 
equally canonical authority) is no more than Elijah did : 
for he brought to life the widow's son when "there was 

"C Acts, Tiii. 39. t See Matt. xi?. 15—21. X 1 Kings, ZTii. 13—16. 
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no breath left in him."^ And similar wonders are as- 
cribed to Elijah's successor, Elisha.f 

If we may believe the Old Testament, Jesns did no- 
thing greater, in the way of miracle-working, than what 
had been done before. It is true, he is said to have 
stilled the waves of a stormy sea. But, according to 
the writer of the Pentateuch, Moses did something as 
great as this : he stretched out his hand, and, obedient 
to the signal, the waves of the Bed Sea were parted, so 
that ^Hhe children of Israel went into the midst of the 
sea upon the dry ground : and the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand, and on their lefb."t And 
both Elijah and Elisha*parted the waters of the river 
Jordan, by smiting them with a mantle, so that ^^they 
were divided hither and thither," and the prophets "went 
over on dry ground."§ 

In respect to the performance of miracles, who of his 
predecessors did Jesus surpass ? Even in his own time, 
his curative works were successfully imitated by persons 
whom he had not commissioned nor endowed. || 

WAS JEStJS MORE THAN HUMAN? 

What sort or degree of evidence have we that he 
was inherently above the grade or capacity of human 

* 1 KiDffs, xvii. 17—24. 

tSee 2 Kings, iv. 1—7, 32—35. V^as not the first of these two mira- 
cles equal to the changing of water into wine, mentioned in John, ii. 
1 — 10. The mode in each case seems to have been somewhat the same. 
If one of the miracles he superior to the other, it was Elisba's : for he 
created oil, instead of changing a liquid already provided. 

t Exodus, xiv. 23. S 2 Kings, ii. 8; 14. HSee Mark, is. 38. 
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nature ? What reason baye we to suppose that such 
waa the fact, save his alleged superhuman conception ? 
The miracles furnish no support to the idea ; for they 
were equalled, before he entered this world, by person- 
ages confessedly human-bom and humanly frail. Trini- 
tarians might adduce his own declaration, ^^I and my fa- 
ther are one."^ But in reply to the argument sought 
to be based on this brief sentence, it may be said with 
much force and propriety that Jesus prayed that his 
followers might be one with him in the same sense in 
which he and G-od were one : and yet no person — ^not 
even a Trinitarian, I presume — contends that he prayed 
for the chosen disciples and their followers to be made 

constitutionally superhuman. ^^I pray for them, 

that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us."f 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts that 
Jesus ^^was in all points tempted like as we are."t It 
is hardly supposable that this would be the case with a 
superhuman being. It is worthy of mention that Jesus 
is almost invariably said to have styled himself ^Hhe 
Son of Man.'* The title, "Son of G^(?d," waa applied 
to him by others. 

I consider Jesus as being, in a moral point of view, 
(especially in his love and forgiveness) a model of per- 
fected humaniiy. There is nothing which, as I see, mili- 
tates against the conclusion that such was his character. 
I regard his severe denunciations of the hypocritical and 

* John,x. 30. tibid, xvii. 9, 21. *Heb. iv. 15. 
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extremelj wicked, as nothing more than boldly relieved 
metaphoric depicturings of their actual baseness, and 
the inevitable consequences of their iniquity; which 
consequences he had not the power to avert, and which 
therefore so moved his compassion that he exclaimed, 
^^0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not V^* Considering Jesus as thus inseparably 
linked with humanity, — a veritable brother to us, — ^his 
exhortation for us to follow him appears reasonable, and 
is far more significant, to me, than it is when he is re- 
garded as superhuman. If his virtue was not the result 
of self-discipline and volimtary obedience to the eve^ 
lasting law of Right, it was, as it seems to me, rather 
negative. Who of us would be otherwise than holy, if 
we all were so constituted that it were absolutely impos- 
sible for us ever to be sinful ? 

It is impossible to ascertain at what period in the his- 
tory of the Church, Jesus and God were first considered 
as being, in nature and person, one and the same. The 
learned Dr. Priestly examined this matter more thorough- 
ly, perhaps, than almost any other individual. In one 
of his works, which evinces great historical research, 
he "says : "We find nothing like divinity ascribed to 
Christ before Justin Martyr (A. D. 141) who from be- 

*Matt. xxiii. 37. 
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ing a philosopher became a Christian, but always retain- 
ed tiie peculiar habit of his former profession."* 

At an early date, various opinions prevailed concern- 
ing the nature and origin of Jesus. The same writer 
from whom I have just quoted, in speaking of the Naca- 
renes, or Ebionites, as they wew sometimes tenned, who 
flourished m the second century, informs us that **8omc 
of them supposed that Christ was the son of Joseph as 
well as of Mary, while others of them held that he had 
ao natural father, but had a miraculous birth."f 

Of some other classes of early Christians, the same 
author says : "In order to exalt their idea of Jesus Christ, 
it being then a received opinion among the philosophers 
that all souls had pre-existed, they conceived his soul, 
iiot to have been like those of common men (which were 
generally supposed to have been the production of in- 
lenor beings) but a principal emanation from the divine 
njind itself, and that an intelligence of so high a rank 
either animated the body of Jesus from the beginning, 
or entered into him at his baptism. There was, however, 
* great diversity of opinion on this subject; and indeed 
there was room enough for it, in a system which was not 
rounded on any observation, but was the mere creature 
of fancy. But all these philosophizing christians had the 
same general object, which was to make the religion of 
Christ MORE REPUTABLE by adding to the dignity of our 
^rd's person."t 

' M l r I ■ - 1 I- 1 " - - 

^''History of the Corruptmns of Cbristiaoity," Part i. scctioo 2. 
t Ibid, sec. 1. tlbid,iec. 2. 

25 
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To enumerate in detail all the superstitious theories 
and conjectures concerning Christ, nvhich from time to 
time arose and were more or less sacredly believed, dur- 
ing some of the first centuries of the Church's history, 
would consume a great deal of time. On this account 
I must pass over many, the mention of some of which 
would excite in us an emotion of pity for the weakness 
and credulity of those who received them as verily true. 
I will, however, present you with some brief statements 
of a few of them, from the elaborate collection of Dr. 
Priestly. They will serve to give us a partially realizing 
idea of the droll and absurd fancies that were once 
cherished : 

"Marcion [about A. D. 150] held that Christ was 
not bom at all, but that the Son of God took the exte- 
rior form of man, without being bom, or gradually grow- 
ing up to a proper size, and showed himself at once in 
Galilee, a man full groum^^ 

''But the most ridiculous of all opinions that was, 
perhaps, ever seriously maintained, and which yet pro- 
ceeded from an unfeigned respect to Christ, was one that 
was started in the ninth century, about the manner in 
which Christ was bom of the virgin. For Paschasius 
Radbert, the same who was so much concemed in estab- 
lishing the doctrine of transubstantiation, composed in 
this century an elaborate treatise, to prove that Christ 
was born without his mother's womb being opened, in 

*Hist. Corruptions, Part i. sec. 2. 
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the same manner as he supposed him to have come into 
the chamber where the disciples we^e assembled, after 
the doors were shut."* 

[From A. D. 370 to 400.] "This being an age in 
which great compliments were paid to the virgin Mary, 
among other appellations it became customary to call 
her the mother of Grod.^'f 

**Peter Gnapheus, bishop of Antioch, in the fifth cen- 
tury, was the first who introduced the worship of Mary, 
appointing her name to be called upon in the prayers of 
the church. Already in the fourth century there was a 
controversy in Arabia in respect to her, whether, after 
Jesus was born, she lived with her husband Joseph as his 
wife, or not. Some then worshipped her as a goddess, 
made libations, sacrifices, and oblations, to appease her 
anger and seek her favor. For the times were ripe for 
the most absurd superstitions. Elsewhere the above 
question was discussed, and it was deemed of such mo- 
ment, that in 389 the council of Capua condemned Bo- 
nosus, a bishop of Macedonia, for maintaining that Mary 
was not always a virgin." J 

It seems to me reasonable to suppose that the story 
of the miraculous conception of Jesus may have origi- 
nated among some of those who, in an early age of the 
Church, cherished for liim a superstitious veneration. 
Not only among the semi-barbarous, but in the midst of 
those who consider themselves highly civilized and en- 

♦Hisl. Corrup., Part i. sec. 10. tibid, sec. 8. t Ibid, Part iT. sec. 4. 
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lightened, is often evinced a tendency to deify a man of 
genius, who, by his achievments in some department of 
effort, astonishes his less gifted or less proficient fellow- 
men. Under a hereditary monarchical government, 
where the mass of mind is so pervaded with the idea oi 
the superiority of royal over plebeian blood, that it al- 
most instinctively associates a tboogbt of nobility in rank 
or descent with the exhibition of mental pre-eminence, it 
would not, I think, be impossible to cultivate and bring 
to maturity, within one or two centuries, an entirely fabu- 
lous story of some wonderful (nrcumstances having at- 
tended the birth of a mental or moral phenomenon, who 
diould be so much in advance of his age as to be looked 
upon with veneration and but partially understood. It 
seems to me, judging from the history of man, even in 
modem times, that this might be effected without the 
downright perpetration of intentional falsehood on the 
part of any one. We know that where superstitious 
conjecture, aided by a few circumstances that are in 
some respects truly wonder-exciting, sketches a marvellous 
outline, it is not the most difficult matter conceivable for 
the imagination to finish the picture, and by lights and 
shades (particularly the latter) to make certain figures 
appear in such distinct relievo and to present such an 
aspect as really to dcQeive those who stand at a little 
distance, and who never approach very nearly to the spot 
to examine more minutely. 

If a man distinguish himself by any unusual exploit, 
or by the sure manifestation of intellectual and moral 
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greatness, we at once, as it were instinctively and in spite 
of our republican, equalizing education, feel a sentiment 
of respect for him ; which perhaps gradually deepens 
almost to a sort of veneration. 

Let a man be nominated for a prominent political of- 
fice, (the lowest species of promotion, all things con- 
sidered) — say, for the Presidency or the gubernatorial 
chair, — ^and how soon will the political papers whose edi- 
tors favor the candidate's claims, begin to teem with an- 
ecdotes of his wonderful precocity, and amiability of dis- 
position, when a boy, at school or beneath his father's 
roof. And then, perhaps, will follow accounts of his 
patriotic, enterprising, highly intelligent, thifty, benevo- 
lent and pious ancestry ; all which, being employed as 
capital, will most certainly hse nothing, but rather ac- 
cumulate interest, not only simple but compound. And 
it is the same, in a great degree, with those who are pro- 
moted ecclesiastically. When a cardinal is advanced 
to the Papal throne, he is apotheoazed at once — ^how- 
ever obscure he may have been before. 

It would, no doubt, be rather diflfcult to convince 
some people in our own mother-land, Great Britain, that 
the blood of the royal family and of the nobility, is not 
somehow superior to the blood of the common people, — al- 
though the very occupants of the throne have, in some 
eases, been little more than senseless ninnies. What 
wonder, then, that the appearance of two or three ge- 
niuseSj in the course of eight or ten centuries, should 
leave a deep and superstitiously reverential impression 

25* 
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on the mind of the subject^ingdom ? It is a matter of 
hiatorj that many intelligent Englishmen have believed, 
or pretended to believe, that George Washington uras an 
illegitimate descendant of the British Crown. I have 
heard aged relatives aaj that^ in their youthful days, a 
story to that effect was often reiterated. The servile 
miniona of a kingly aristocracy, could hardly conceive 
of such {»owess, foresight and commanding influence as 
Washington manifested, in any one short of a person 
royally descended. 

The Jews were full of such anti-republican notions. 
They expected a religions and political leader who should 
be bom of the royal family of their celebrated, fighting, 
adulterous king David. They were proud and self- 
righteous, bos^tful of their national and ecclesiastical 
grandeur ; and therefore they were greatly shocked to 
think that the title of "Messiah" or "Christ" should be 
applied, in any sense, to a man who condescended to 
eat and drink with publicans and sinners, and to whom 
"the common people" listened gladly. The inhabitants 
of the place where he had lived when a boy "were of- 
fended in him," and would not accept him as a divinely 
appointed teacher on account of his humble origin. Even 
though he confessedly astonished them by his teaching, 
when he spoke in their synagogue, they murmured. They 
said, "Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works ? Is not this the carpenter's son V Is not 
his mother called Mary? and his brethren, James, and 
Joses, and Simon, and Judas? and his sisters, are they 
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not all with os ? Whence then hath this man all these 
things V"* 

Considering these and other kindred facts, in connec* 
tion with the erroneous ideas which the Gospel-T^riters 
themselves acknowledge to have been cherished bjr some 
of the apostles, I am constrained to believe that, as they 
were Jew-bom and thoroughly Jew-prejudiced, they may 
have tinged miny real scenes with the gorgeous and 
marvellously effective colors of a Jewish fancy. They 
may have exaggerated some of the sayings and doings 
of Jesus, without the slightest intention to deceive ; and 
I think that under all the circumstances by which they 
were surrounded, the superstitious character and incli- 
nations of the age and of the people among whom they 
Hved, &c., it would have been quite natural for them to 
have imaginedy and at last settled down in the belief^ 
that their Master, whose superior wisdom and goodness 
had so excited their wonder and admiration, must have 
been bom in some other than the ordinary way. And 
might not this idea have assumed a narrative garb or 
embodiment, in course of the time which intervened be. 
tween his death and the writing of the first Gospel, 
which (according to some of the wost reputable Pr3test- 
ant cridcs) wa? not less than twenty-seven years ? Be- 
sides, is it impossible, from the very nature of the case, 
that some subasquent writer may have enlarged upon 
their idea, and finished what they, perhaps, may have 
commenced ? 



•KMatt. ziii. S4^67. 
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It should be remembered that not Jesus only, but 
John the Baptist also, his reputed forerunner, is said to 
have been conceived miraculously, — ^though not in pre- 
cisely the same manner as was the former."^ If some of 
the apostles or their immediate successors imagined that 
so illustrious a personage as Christ must have been 
generated by miraculous agency, would it have been un- 
natural for them to think that his harbinger also was 
somehow superhumanly bom ? 

Several noted personages mentioned in the Old Testar 
ment are alleged to have been conceived by supernatural 
agency; viz. Isaac,| Joseph, J Samson,^ and Samuel. || 
Among the semi-barbarous people who lived when these 
characters flourished, it was doubtless imagined that 
every extraordinary man must have been bom or engen- 
dered in some manner different from his inferiors. And 
with this generally prevalent superstitious idea for a 
foundation, it would not have been the most impossible 
talk to erect a marvellous story about the appearance of 
angels, &c., &c. 

In the Apocryphal New Testam3nt, Christ's reputed 
mother, Mary, is said ^ to have been miraculously con- 
ceived. In this instance, as well as in those just men- 
tioned, an "angel of the Lord" came and previously no- 
tified both her father and mother. The particulars are 
detailed with considerable minuteness.^ 

*See Luke, i. 6—25. tGen. xviii. 13,14; xxi. 1—7. Jib. xxx. 22—424. 
. § Judges, xiii. 2—6, 24. || 1 Samuel, i. 1—20. 
K See the first three chapters of "The Grospel of the Birth of Mary." 
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DISAGRKEUENTS BET\V£EN THE SEVERAL EVANGELICAL 

WRITINGS. 

Some of the minor and circumstantial details of cer- 
tain events recorded in the several Gospels and in the 
book of Acts, are plainly at variance with each other. 
But many of these disagreements are so trivial that, in 
my opinion, they do not (as some have contended) so 
vitiate the main narratives with which they are connected, 
as either to prove them obviously false or to render them 
altogether improbable. I think that some skeptical wri- 
ters have manifested a lack of impartial discrimination 
in their remarks upon the slight differences between the 
Gospels. They have, I think, sometimes been as strong- 
ly prejudiced agaimt the Bible as the bigoted religionists 
have been in its favor ; and so they have sometimes over- 
strained their criticisms. Nevertheless, there are wme 
variances that are rather serious ; and which serve to 
show that one or the other of the differing writers either 
himself committed an egregious blunder, or adopted a 
mistaken, hear-say rumor; or else perpetrated a deliber- 
ate untruth ; — for where two accounts of one and the 
same event contradict each other, it is a common-sense 
conclusion that they cannot both be true, in those re- 
spects wherein they are discordant. Two of the most 
glaring contradictions of the New Testament, and which 
I am unable to reconcile, are the following : 

Matthew, in giving the genealogy of Christ from Da- 
vid, makes it to consist of twentv-eight generations: 
whilb Luke in professing to give a record of the same 
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ancestrj, represents it as composed oi forty-three genera- 
tions. And besides, with the bare exception of David 
and Jacob, all the names given in one of the catalogues 
are entirely difiFerent from those presented in the other ! 
Some have sought to obviate the difficulty thus suggest- 
ed by saying that perhaps Luke has given the genealogy 
of Mary rather than that of Joseph. But Luke says 
plainly that JoBeph was the son of Heli,* and then pro- 
ceeds with his enumeration. If Mary was the daughter 
of the same individual, then (as I have before remark- 
ed, in this lecture) Joseph must have married his 
own sbter! There certainly must be a mistake some- 
where. 

In Luke's Gospel it is represented that Jesus ascend- 
ed on the evening of the same day upon which he arose. 
But in the book called the Acts of the Apostles, (which 
is generally ascribed to Luke) it is said he was seen for 
the space of forty days after his resurrection, and before 
the ascension.f 

Do these palpable disagreements prove that the evan- 
gelists were intentional liars? No. But they show 
plainly that they were not infallible. They prove demon- 
strably that they were not divinely inspired to such an 
extent as to preclude all possibility of their being some- 
times mistaken. 

Indeed, their fallibility is plainly evinced by their er- 
roneous apprehension of Christ^s teachings. Witness 

* See Luke, iii. 23. t Compare Luke, x^i^, 33-^1 with Acts, i. i-t-9. 
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their nustak^n idea of the nature of the kingdom which 
he aimed to establish.')^' 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

There are several portions of the Gospels and the 
book of Acts, that I now leave unnoticed, which are of 
sonie interest as matters of comment and criticism. I 
cannot take up the consideration of them all and pursue 
the subject at much length, in a course of lectures which 
I originally intended should, in the whole, be much less 
extended than those I have already delivered. 

I can hardly refrain from briefly noticing the poetic 
story of the angels singing, over the plains of Judea, at 
the period of Christ's birth, when their seraphic strains 
ravished the ears of the listening shepherds.| The ac- 
count (which is given by Luke only) is invested with 
such a charm that it seems almost a pity to touch it with 
the finger of criticism. And yet, by considering it as 
merely an allegory, its beauty is, if possible, rather 
heightened — at least, in my view. 

In the dramatic poem of Job, it is represented that, 
at the creation of the world, "the morning-starH sang 
TOGETHER, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.'^J 
Who that has any poetic susceptibiUty esteems this pas- 
sage lightly because it is considered as metaphorical, 
rather than nakedly literal ? 

* See Malt xvii. 1—3; and M>»rk, ix. 33—37. t Luke, ii. S— 15. 
Uob, xxxviii. 7. 
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In his admirable paraphrase of the nineteenth Psalm, 
Addison sajs of the stars, 

'*lii reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glonoas voice; 
Forerer nnpng, as tb-y fihine. 
*Tbe hand that made as is divine !* " 

Whatever the intention of Luke may have been, when 
he wrote the account of the angel-mnsic ; whether he 
related a professedly true story he had somewhere heard, 
or devised an allegory, — I, of course, cannot tell. But 
only €L8 an allegory do I believe his statement. 

I think it very probable that what Matthew says* con- 
cerning the ''star in the east" that guided the ''wise 
men" to the place where Jesus was bom, had its origin in 
a belief of Astrology; which was once very extensively 
prevalent. The ancients were accustomed to attribute 
the success of a distinguished and prosperous individual 
to his fortunate horoscope ; and on the other hand, they 
ascribed one's ill-luck to the evil stars, which (as they 
believed) ruled at the hour of his birth. 

It was a beautiful, though superstitious idea, which was 
once extensively cherished in many parts of Great Briteun, 
that about Christmas-time the nights were unusually fr^ 
from the disturbing influences of ill-boding stars. To this 
pleasant whim Shakspeare refers, in these charming lines: 

''Some say. that ever 'g^ainst that season comet 
Wherein our Savior's birth is ceiebiated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no sprite dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then ko planets stbixs; 
tio fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time."t 

• Matt. ii. 3, 7, 9, 10. t Hamlet, Acti. scene 1st. 
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Some traces of the influence of Astrology, in modem 
times, might be pointed out. There are in our midst a 
few lingering remnants of the coloring and moulding of 
speech, if not of thought, produced by that old system of 
star-divination. Sometimes, upon the occurrence of a 
lucky event, we hear a person exclaim, "Bless my starsr^ 
or, ''TAawA the stars!" 

When I consider the strong hold which Astrology 
once obtained upon the belief and reverence of eastern 
nations, and bear in mind that the Jews doubtless expect- 
ed to see a star when their Messias should come, in ac- 
cordance with their interpretation of what Balaam said ;* 
I am not surprised that a story of the actual appearance 
of such a luminary, about the time of Christ's birth, 
should gradually come into being, and after a while b# 
generally accredited. 

We arc told that when the wise men went in search 
of the infant-Jesus, "the star went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was/'-j- If 
this star was one of the planetary host, it could not have 
**stood over" Bethlehem long; for, in a few hours, the 
earth in its diurnal course must have whirled that little 
town away out of the view of many whole constellatiouii 
which were seen when the guiding star first arose. 

Several commentators have supposed that the "star*' 
alluded to was a meteor created expressly for the occa- 
sion. It is mentioned by Matthew only. 

— - -• 

# jNumLen, xxiT. 17. t Matl. U. 9. 
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No doubt many would be shocked afe the idea of deny- 
ing that Christ was distinctly and specifically prophesied 
in the Old Testament. Of those who may possibly 
deem me in error in the opinion I have expressed on this 
subject, I have one question to ask. Will you please 
refer me to the book, chapter and verse, of the Old Testa- 
ment, wherein may be found any thing like a propbecy 
of the Resurrection and the Ascension ? 

If Jewish prophets were endowed with power to fore- 
tell the coming of Jesus, several centuries before he 
made his appearance, is it not likely that they would 
have been able to predict the most important pardculars 
in relation to his mission on the earth ? We are repeat- 
edly told that the Resurrection is one of the most vitally 
important events alleged to have taken place concerning 
him. By some, a man who disbelieves this is denied all 
rightful claim to the title of Christian. And yet, not 
the shadow of a prediction of this, or of the Ascension, 
oan be found in any part of the Old Testament ! 

Some writers, I am well aware, point to the reckoning 
of Daniel about the "seventy weeks," &c.; and then 
endeavor, by the aid of jumping guesses concerning the 
import of the term "weeks," to render it apparent that 
Christ came at just the time foretold. To make this ap- 
pear, several things are taken for granted, without the 
slightest attempt to furnish satisfactory proof. All the 
reasoning of this kind that I have met with, savors more 
atrongly of assumption than of clear demonstration. It 
is, to me, no more plausible than much of the whuttuiC8l 
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reckoning of William Miller ; who finds in the career of 
Napoleon an exact fulfilment of the last part of the 
elev^enth chapter of Daniel, and has recently, if I am 
correctljr informed, annomiced that he discerns a con- 
summation of some of the old prophecies, in Messrs- 
Polk & Co.'s late riot, down in Mexico ! 

There are those who contend that a disbelief of a 
part of the New Testament, is equivalent to a rejection 
of the whole. Say they, If we may discard the miracu- 
lous narratives concerning Jesus, we have no reasonable 
grounds for believing that such a person as he ever ex- 
isted. Then, by the same parity of reasoning, if we 
disbelieve the supernatural wonders of the Koran, we 
have no evidence that there ever was such a person as 
Mahomet. Yet who doubts that he once existed, that 
he taught many good principles, and was on the whole a 
remarkable personage ? 

The idea I am endeavoring to refute, if it have any 
force, amounts to this : that we cannot properly exercise 
discrimination in regard to any history of the past, (even 
if some parts contradict each other) but must either re- 
ceive the whole, as true in every particular ; or reject it 
all, as entirely false. If I were to adopt a rule like this^ 
I should have but little reason to accredit the best his- 
tories of the United States ; for the two prominent his- 
torians, Bancroft and Graham, are at variance with each 
other, in some important respects ; and le^-rned men take 
sides with both ! 
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Some atatemcnts in the Gospels might be modified, 
perhaps, without doing any injustice to the original in- 
tention of their authors. Of such, may perhaps be 
reckoned the assertion that Jesus "fasted forty days and 
forty nights," while tarrying in the wilderness, previous 
to his being "tempted of the devil."* We have no 
reason for believing that a human being could subsist for 
that length of time without partaking of material food. 
Why, then, should we be reqmred to accept the evan- 
gelist's statement, merely on his authority ? 

Universalists and Unitarians, and some others, regard 
the detailed conversation which we are certified took 
place between Jesus and Satan, as all figurative^ and as 
intended simply to convey the idea that various se- 
ducing thoughts and suggestions arose in the mind of 
the former, while he reflected upon what outward glory 
he might attain if he would but minister to the supersti- 
tious thirst of the Jewish people, &c. 

If we may allegorize the plain statements that he was 
"tempted of Satan," with whom he conversed, and \^ 
whom he said, "Get thee behind me," &c., why may we 
not rightfully modify the phrase "forty days and forty 
nights," and consider it as used only in an indefinite 
and proverbial sense, — ^intended merely to imply Beverd 
days? 

According to the Apocryphal New Testament, Joa- 
chim, (the reputed grandfather of Jesus, on his mother s 
side) on a certain occasion, "retired into the wilderness, 

♦Mall. IT. 1,2. Luke, ir. 2. 
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and fixed his tent there, and fasted forty days and forty 
nights.""^ We are not told whether he abstained from 
all food, or only from a certain species to which he had 
been accustomed* The Roman Catholics sometimes fast 
from meatj but meanwhile eat to satiety of vegetable 
food ! But Luke says that during forty days Jesus 
^^did eat nothing.'*-}* However, this statement is not un- 
paralleled, even in the canonical scriptures : for we are 
told that Moses went up on Mount Sinai, and ^^ was there 
forty days and forty nights; he did neither eat bread 
* nor drink water."^ And the prophet Elijah also ab- 
stiuned from food for the same length of time, ^'forty 
days and forty nights."^ May it not be possible that 
this numerical expression was merely proverbial ? 

Certainly some language in the New Testament needs 
essential modifying ;---say, for instance, the following: 
^^There are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contai:; tbqb 
BOOKS that should be written." Q 

We have no documents, reckoned as canontcil^ which 
purport to have been written by Jesus. The only in- 
stance which the Bible mentions of his having written 
anythinfff was when he ^^stooped down, and with his finr 
ger wrote on the ground,"^ while certain scribes and 
Pharisees were addressing to him some captious queries. 

*''Proteyange]ioD,>' chap i. verse 6. t fiUke, it. 2. t Ex. zxziT. 81.. 
1 1 KlDSS, xiz. 8. II Johti» zxi. 25. IT ibid, Tiii. 6. 

26* 
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He preached "without notes f* or rather, his notes wew 
continually before him, wherever he went. To him, the 
Book of God was never closed ; and, for his convenience, 
the summer-breeze of Palestine turned over its varied 
leaves. When he would teach impressively the beauti- 
ful lesson of filial trust in Providence, he siud, "Consider 
the hlies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the * 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, ye of little 
feith ?"* 

As Jesus left no written transcript of his reli^ous 
and moral instructions, and no record of his personal 
history, we depend solely, for our knowledge of these 
matters, upon the testimony of others. And two of the 
four canonical biographers, Mark and Luke, who assert 
some important particulars entirely omitted by the others, 
were never commissioned by him, either to write or 
preach, and do not pretend that they ever saw him. Is 
it extremely irratfonal to suppose that they may have 
committed some mistakes? Was it impossible for the 
others to mis-report Jesus, slightly, in making a record 
of his public, oral instruction, — especially as they, in all 
probability, wrote them out from remembrance? I 
see nothing which warrants the conclusion that they 
were exempt from such liability. They were once 

— ■ ■ -■ II — -' -I I 111- III ii^Bi^i-i I -■ I - ■ -I ___^___ 

"^Mail. vi. 23—39. 
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eonfessedlj mistaken in regard to the nature of their 
Master's kingdom. What reason, then, have we to sup- 
pose them infcdlible when they wrote the books ascribed 
to them ? 

But some one may ask if these implied admissions 
that mistakes have probably occurred in the Gospels, do 
not, in effect, tend to invalidate the whole history, and 
leave us no ground for supposing that the reputed biog- 
raphy of Jesus is any thing more than a romance. If 
there be a querist of this description, to him I say, in 
reply, that, reasoning from what we know, there must 
have been some person whose character corresponded 
with that of Jesus, or exceeded it ; for who could invent 
the story of such a beautiful and harmonious life, — a life 
so much above the average of that of the Jews, taking 
the testimony of their own historians ? He who could 
do so would be about equal to Jesus, to say the least ; — 
else, how could he realizingly conceive of such a person ? 
If there never was such a bemg as Christ, where did 
the first writer of the account obtain his model ? If he 
never saw such a person, he must have found the ideal 
in his own mind, — in which case, he himself would be as 
great, as respects mental and moral capacity, as Jesus ! 
Nay, more ; in the language of the eminent philosopher, 
Rousseau, "the inventor would be a more astonishing 
character than the hero." Who but one equal to Jesus 
ODuld originally engender the pure ideal of moral excel- 
lence that was embodied in his life ; and that gleams 
auty irresistibly, amid the blindly reverential and (as it 
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seems to me) only half*rightfally appreciating ealo^es 
of the New Testament writers 7 

What descriptive poet or romancer ever exceeded his 
own ideal, except when describing some real pertonage 
greater and better than himself, or when constmcting a 
fictitious character according to the model of such an 
one? 

What painter ever surpassed the ideal creations of hifl 
own genius, except when copying the higher w(»'k of a 
great master, or when imitating Nature ? To say that 
any one eatUd do so, is a perfect solecism ! 



LECTURE VII. 



THE EPISTLES, AND THE BOOK OP REVELATION; WITH 
REMARKS UPON THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 

The term Epistle, is synonymous with tlie word Letter : 
and either phrase may be applied as the proper title to 
all written communications that pass between separate 
individuals or associations. 

In the New Testament we have twenty-one books of 
this description. Fourteen of them are attributed to 
Paul the Apostle. Their succession, and the names of 
the churches and individuals to whom they are several- 
ly addressed, are as follows : — one is directed to the Ro- 
mans ; two ta ihe Corinthians ; one to the Galatians ; 
one to the Ephesians ; one to the Philippians ; one to 
the Colossians ; two to the Thessalonians ; two to Timo- 
thy ; one to Titus ; one to Philemon ; and one to the 
Hebrews. It has, however been questioned whether 
the last (the Epistle to the Hebrews) was written by 
Paul. Soma of the early Christian Fathers spoke of its 
origin and canonical authority in rather dubious terms. 
And Dr. Lardner (who himself, however, unhesitatingly 
ascribes the work to Paul) says it has been attributed 
to Luke, the Evangelist ; to the Apostle Barnabus ; and 
to Clement, bishop of Rome. 
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The remaining books of the epistolary class are stjied 
Catholic or General Epistles ; the qualifying word im- 
plying that they were not addressed to any particular 
branches or divisions of the early Church, or designed 
for a local application, but intended for the admonition 
and instruction of the believers in general, wherever 
they resided. The first, as they are ranged in our En- 
glish version, is ascribed to the Apostle James ; the sec 
ond and third, to Peter ; the fourth, fifth and sixth, to 
John ; and the seventh, to Jude. 

The serial arrangement of the Epistles was not intend- 
ed to indicate the order of time in which they were 
severally written. The Epistle to the Romans, for in- 
stance, was not written, it is supposed, until about six 
years after the three letters which immediately follow it 
were composed : but it is placed before all the others 
because the canonical supervisors regarded the mam 
subjects of which it treats as being of pre-eminent im- 
portance; and also, it is said, because of the dignity of 
Rome, "the imperial city," whither it was directed. 
The Epistle to the Galatians is by some thought to have 
been written previously to any of the others, and should, 
therefore, in their opinion, be the first m a chronological 
arrangement. 

Various students and critical inquirers have assigned 
different periods as the dates of the several writings we 
are considermg : but as each hypothesis is characterized 
by uncertainty, I shall not weary you with a long dis- 
quisition upon the comparative accuracy of either one 
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of ihem ; for it would necessarily be somewhat dry and 
uninteresting. In lieu thereof, I will merely present 
the following chronolo^cal table from the writings of 
Dr. Nathaniel Lardner, one of the most distinguish- 
ed Biblical scholars in the world.^ This table exhibits 
not only the periods of time at which he supposed the 
Epistles to have been written, but also the names of the 
places wherein each author is thought to have sojourned 
while engaged in the labor of composition. It should 
be remembered that the following dates are not based 
upon certainty, but are merely the results of conjectural 
estimate : 

PAULS EPISTLES. 

■PISTLES. PLACKS. DATES. 

I. Thesaaloniam • Corinth • - •> • • A. D. 62 

II. Thessalooians - do. --.--- 62 
Cfalatiaos - - - Coristb or Epbetas • - end of 62 

or beginning of 53 
I. CTorinthiaiit - Ephesas . ' ~ ~ beginning of 56 

I. Timothy - - Ma» edonia 56 

Titos - - - Macedonia, or near it, before the end of 56 

II. (Joriuthians • do. - - ali»ui October, 57 
Romans - - Corinth - - about February, 63 
£|>he«ians ... Koine ... - about April, 61 
II. Timothy • - do. - - - about May, 61 
Pkilippians - . do. • - - before the end of 62 
Colossians - - do. - - »« •« " 62 
Philemon - - - do. ---""" 62 
Hebrews - - do. or Italy ... Spring of 63 

SEVEN CATHOLIC OR GENERAL EPISTLES. 

James ... Judea .---.- 61 

or bei^inning of 62 
I. and II. Peter - Pome 64 

I. John - - - Ephesus .... about 80 

II. and III. John - do. - - between 80 and 90 
Jude - - . - Unknown - - - - 64 or 66. 



* See Lardner*s "Supplement to the Second Part of the Credibility of 
ii» Gospel History." 
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The special intent of each of these books (aside from 
the general aim of all the writers, to inculcate what they 
deemed religious truth and sound morality) may be 
learned much better from a perusal of the exordium of 
each, than from any summary that I could present in 
this lecture. la m^st. instances, local allusions and pre- 
cepts of special application are explained by the connec- 
tion wherein they severally occur. 

The writings which are ascribed to Paul exhibit great 
magnanimity of character. They furnish indubitable 
proof that they are the production of a noble man— an 
individual whose mind was of a truly liberal stamp, al- 
beit the current of his thoughts and his course of rea- 
soning were colored somewhat by Jewish notions and 
prejudices imbibed early in life. His style abounds in 
tropes and metaphors, and is never feeble, but energetic 
and well sustained throughout. Various and sometimes 
quite affluent imagery is employed by his inventive mind 
to illustrate the teachings of Christ, as he understood 
them. As fine specimens of forcible and sigmfica^^* 
declamation, interspersed with intensely apposite figure* 
of speech, could be selected from his writings, as may 
be found in almost any other composition. Like all trni/ 
great men, he manifests the spirit of unaffected modesty. 
He nowhere betrays any thing like unreasonable sell- 
esteem, or even a vivid consciousness of his real supe- 
riority. His speech, it is true, is sometimes very hold 
and confident : he is occasionally very positive, ver^g 
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to the boundary of dogmatism, perhaps, in the assertion 
of his peculiar sentiments in relation to some points of 
mental speculation. But this results more from the ar- 
dor of his temperament, than from the spirit of down- 
right bigotry. 

Although he cherished, perhaps to the close of his life, 
some of his early Jewish predilections and errors, yet 
he outgrew the superstitious idea of holy time which 
formed the basis of that austere sanctity with which the 
seventh day of the week had been so long observed. 
This is evident from the tolerant manner in which he 
speaks of this subject. Says he, ^'One man esteemeth 
one day above another : another esteemeth every day 
alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto 
the Lord ; and he tiiat regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it."^ I understand him as 
expressing the idea, that he attached no great impor- 
tance to the formal observance of any day, merely as a 
day ; but, at the same time, if any one were deeply 
conscientious in regard to the matter, the observance 
might not be entirely unprofitable ; for his conscientious- 
ness and purity of motive would hallow it, in some sense, 
and thereby make it consecrate "unto the Lord," — as, 
indeed, are the harmless observances of every pure mind, 
even when lo^cally mistaken as respects their supposed 
authority. 

Perhaps the most remarkable portion of Paul's let- 

^ Romiuu; ziT. 6| 6. 

27 
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ters, is the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; in Tvhich he treats of the Resurrection. 
In the first part of the chapter, he asserts in very strong 
terms that Christ arose from the dead, and that he waa 
seen hy many. "I delivered unto you first of all," says 
he, 'Hhat which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas, then 
of the twelve : after that he was seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once ;* of whom the greater part remam 
unto this present, but some arer fallen asleep. After 
that he was seen of James ; then of all the AposUes. 
And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one bom 
out of due time."! What did Paul mean ? Did he 
intend to say that he saw Christ, in a hodily shape j after 
his resurrection ? Or did he mean that Cephas, the 
twelve, and the five hundred brethren of whom he spoke, 
saw Jesus spiritually f In the account of Paul's con- 
version, contained in the Acts of the Apostles,J it is 

* Several weeks after the delivery of ihisS lecture, I met with the follow- 
ing qaerifs, and what follows, in a note in Balfour's ''Essays on the lo> 
t<*rmediate State of the Dead." The questions show plainly that the sub- 
jet't was attended with some little difficulty in his mind : 

"Were these five hundred persons brethren at the time they saw Christ, 
i»r did they become so afterwards? If brethren at the lime they saw 
him, how happened it that the number of the disciples, iust before tn« 
day of Pentecost, was only one hundred and twenty? If they became 
brethren afterwards, perhaps in consequence of seeing him, it accooDtf 
for their not being present with the one hundred and twenty." — Euoy^t 
Sfcp, 140. 

To the interrogatories proposed by Mr. Balfour, I wish to add another; 
May it not be possible that Paul did not use the ezprcssion, <*five hundred 
)}rethren,'^ witn a signification numerically exact, out in a proverbial aw 
ralher indefinite manner? 1 1 Cor. xv. 3—8. ^ActSj ix. 
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represented that Christ appeared to him, in some man- 
ner, while he was on the way to Damascus, and reproved 
him for persecuting the disciples. Evidently, this ap- 
pearance was not corporeally tangible, but spiritual. 
Did Paul ever see Jesus in any other way, or in any dif- 
ferent sense ? He makes no distinction between Christ's 
appearance to him, and his manifestation to the others 
whom he mentions,— -Cephas, the twelv^e, and the five 
hundred. Indeed, he expressly classes himself with the 
rest of those who are said to have seen Jesus. Observe 
the language :— "He was seen of Cephaa, then of the 
twelve : after that he w^ seen of above five hiindred 
brethren at once ; of whom the greater part remain un- 
to this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that 
he was seen of James ; then of all the apostles. And 
last of all, he wa% se^en of me alsoy as of one born out 
of due time." 

If Jesus appeared in a matei^al, bodily form, to the 
twelve and the five hundred, what evidentje have we 
that he did not appear to Paul in the same manner ? 
Or, to reverse the query, if he saw him only as an in- 
tangible spiritual identity, what reason liave we to sup- 
pose (from anything that Paul says) that, fAey saw him 
as a literal, bodily person, clothed in flesh and blood ? 
These questions I do not design to answer, now ; but I 
propose them for the purpose of exciting further inquiry 
in the mind of the hearer. 

Whoso may endeavor to solve this matter will perhaps 
have his mind quickened somewhat in relation to it by a 
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consideration of the fact, that Paul sometimes saw, or 
thought he saw, through other than material organs of 
vision, and heard with other than fleshly ears, — as ap- 
pears from the following extract of one of his Epistles, 
wherein it is supposed be had direct allusion to himself: 
^'I knew a man in Christ about fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knowethO ^^^^ an one 
caught up to the third heaven. And I knew such fl 
man, (whether in Uio body, or out of thor body» I cannot 
tell : God knoweth ;) how that ho waa caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words^ which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter*"* 

It is quite evident, to my mind, that the apostle has 
allusion, in this chapter, (1 Cor. xv.) to a resurrection 
of mankind universally, I do not propose entering up- 
on a lengthy discussion of the views concerning this 
matter which characterize the Umversalist denomina- 
tion, or of the sentiments of those who diflfer from tis: 

* 2 Corinthians, xii 2—4. The Jews cherished the idea that there were 
seTen different heavens, or exalted regions. "The third heaven," to wmco 
Paul was '*caught up," was spoken oT as the residence of the AlniigDljl 
and theoce the New Jerusalem descended. (Rev. xxi. 2, 10) 

"From the third heaven where God residesj 

That holy, hapuy place, 
The New Jerusalem comes down, 

Adorned with shining grace." — Watts, 

Mahomet borrowed from the Jews this notion of the seven heavens, and 
incorporated it with his theological sy&tem. . 

It was considered txnto«j/W, among the Jewish people, to speak the ditin* 
name, Yehovah: and besides, they averred that the true pron""®l?*-?J 
was lost and could not be regaiuea without the aid of an especial, di^", 
revelation, it is supposed that this was one of the "onspeakaU^ V^rQS 
which Paul beard wnile in bi9 traaee, or yisioat 
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but I would remark, incidentally, that I see not how any 
candid, thoroughly unbiassed mind can^avqid the conclu- 
sion that Paul's language, in the instance we are con- 
sidering, implies the resuscitation-^— the revival to sen- 
tient existence — of the whole -human race.* The style 
is unambiguous, and the phraseology world-embracing. 
"Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. JFor since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. But every man iu his owu order ; Christ the first 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ's, at bis coming. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to Grod, even the Father ; when he shall 
have put down all rvde and -all authority and power. 
For he must reiga tin he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 
[Or — as it reads when we omit the words supplied by 
King James' translators — 'The last enemy shall be de- 
stroyed, death.'] For he hath put all things under his 
feet. But when he saith, All things. are put under him ; 
it is manifest that he is excepted which did put all 
things under him. And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, .that -God .may be all 
in all."* In what language ?oould the resurrection of 
tiie whole race of mankind frc^aa the dead, and their 
spiritual subjugation to :Ohrist and<jod,bse move une- 

♦Vewes 20—28. 

21* 
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quivocally stated ? If any one entertains the opinion 
that Paul was mistaken, that is, of course, another 
matter. 

Whether he intended to say that he believed all man- 
kind would be perfectly holy and happy, after their re- 
newal of existence, or left it to be in any way rationally 
inferred from his discourse that he supposed some would 
be irreclaimably sinfiil and wretched, is a question that 
branches off somewhat from the one we hare just now 
sought to determine. Let those (if any such there be) 
who are undecided respecting the opinion of Paul on 
thb point, con^dor in connection with each other the 
two following passages from his writmgs : "As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive."* "If 
atiy man be in Christ, he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away ; behold, all thmgs are become new."t 
Let them also seriously ask their own understandings, if 
the idea that some of the- human family will hereafter be 
placed utterly beyond the- reach of moral improvement, 
and so rendered hepdessiy miserable, can be reconciled 
with the declaration, that all intelligences shall be made 
subject unto the Spirit of Christ, in ike same sense in 
wldch HE shall he mack svifeet ta the Father, "that 
God may be all in all !' 



i» 



It is manifest^ to my mind, from the chapter of which 
we have jast been speaking, that Paul believed in a re- 
surrection of the bodi/y — though he evidently cherished 



* 1 Cor. XY. 22. 1 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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the opinion that it would, after its resurrection, undergo 
an important change. 

Paul was a belierer in mental and moral progress. 
This fact is plainly evinced by the general tenor of his 
writings. His language was not such as we find adopted 
ij stiffly opinionated creed-men and bigots. He said to 
lus brethren, "I count not myself to have apprehended : 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus."* In comparing 
the old Jewish Law and the Gospel with each other, he 
speaks of the former as '^our school-master to bring us 
to Christ."t 

It is worthy of mention that the word hell does not 
occur in either of the fourteen Epistles which are ascrib- 
ed to this apostle. In one instance:]: the word grave is 
translated from the Greek term which is elsewhere some* 
tames translated hell. 

In one of the Epistles to Timothy, occurs the follow- 
ing passage : "All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for coi> 
rection, for instruction in righteousness : that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly fumidied unto all 
good works."§ It is generally admitted that this pas- 
sage is a mistranslation, and, as it stands in our version, 

*Phil.ui.l3;U. tGal.Ui.24. tlCor.zv.M. 92 Tim. iii. 10,17. 
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conrejs aoi idea its original author never meant to ex- 
press. Dr. A. Clarke speaks thus in relation to it. " *A11 
scripture is given by inspiration of God.* This sentence 
is not well translated ; the original'should be rendered, 
Every writing divinely inspired is profitable for doc- 
triney ^e^* The opinion of Clarke is also the opinion 
of many other commentators. 

The Epistle to Philemon, though very brief, is de- 
serving of a moment's remark, on account of the base 
purpose which in latter times it has been made to sub- 
eerve. Ecclesiastical dignitaries of high standing have 

• 

endeavored to employ it in the service of oppression. 
The fact that Paul sent back Onesimus to Philemon, 
from whom he had escaped, has been made a pretext for 
justifying that doubly-distilled concentration of wrongs 
and woes which we term Slavery. This course of pro- 
cedure has awakened a feeling of just indignation in the 
minds of those who are laboring for the overthrow of 
that hideous system. 

That my remarks may not be charged with misrepre- 
sentation, I will just quote verbatim, the languge oi 
Professor MoSBS, Stdaet, of Andovcr, in a letter writ- 
ten by him a few years since to the late Wilbub Fifi^> 
D. D., a distinguished Methodist, who then resided in 
Connecticut : 

"The precepts of the New Testament respecting ike 
demeanor of slaves and their masters, beyond alljp^ 

* Com. oa New Testament. 
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lion, recognize the existence of slavery. The masters 
are in part 'believing masters/ so that a precept to 
them, how they are to behave as masters, recognizes 
that the relation may still exist, salvajide et salva eccle- 
sici, [without violating the Christian faith or the church.] 
Otherwise, Paul had nothing to do but to cut the band 
asunder at once. He could not lawfully and properly 
temporise with a malum in ae, [that which is in itself 
sin.] 

If any one doubts, let him take the case of Paul's 
sending Onesimus back to Philemon, with an apology 
for his running away, and sending him back to be his 
servant for life. The relation did exist, may exist. The 
abuse of it is the essential and fundamental wrong. Not 
that the theory of slavery is in itself right. No ; 'Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,' 'Do unto others that which ye 
-would that others should do imto you,' decide against 
this. But the relation once constituted and continued, 
is not such a m^um in se as calls for immediate and 
violent disruption, at all hazard. So Paul did not coun- 
sel Afler all the spouting and vehemence on this 

subject, which have been exhibited, the good old Book 
remains the same, [that is, in favor of slavery.] Paul's 
conduct and advice are still safe guides."* 

These sentiments of Stuart were afterwards endorsed 
by Fisk. Said the latter, concerning the position as- 
sumed in the extract just given, "This is doctrine that 

♦ From S. S. Foster's pamphlet, <<The Brotherhood ol ThieYCi/* 
^. p. 4e. 
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will stand, because it is Bible doctrine. The aboMon- 
ists, then, are on the wrong course."* 

With sinewy force and directness, Mr. Foster thus 
refutes, at one blow, the contemptible sophistry of these 
men: "The letter states a gross and palpable /a?«efcod. 
It says that Paul sent Onesimus back to Philemon *to 
be his servant for life.' Nothing could be further from 
the truth than this statement. Had the Eeverend au- 
thors of it said that Jesus himself was a slave-holder, 
they would not have been guilty of a greater libel, or 
more horrible blasphemy ! Paul's language to Phaemon 
cannot possibly be misundersood. He calls Onesimus 
his son; and tells Philemon to receive him as his ^(yti'n 
bowels'— iiiB.i is, as his own offepring. He tells him ex- 
pressly to receive him *not now as a servant^ but above a 
servant, a brother beloved, both in the fleshy and in the 
Lord.' He tells him still further— ^receive him afl my- 
self;' that is, as you would the great AposUe to the 
GentUes ; and he adds, 'if he oweth thee aught, pu* 
that on my account, I will repay it.' And he remaiks 
in apology for sending back Onesimus, that he had f^^' 
feet confidence in Philemon, that he would do even more 
for him than he had asked. And yet with this piam 
and unequivocal statement before them, these disti • 
guished biblical scholars have the audacity to t^^ ' 
that Paul sent Onesimus back Ho be a servant for 
life.' "t 

* ^'Brotherhood," &c. p. 46. t Ibid, pp. 47, 48. 
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The Epistles of John are redolent of the spirit of 
love. With him, love was the all in all of Christian ex- 
cellency — nay, of all real goodness whatsoever. It was 
the evidence of spiritual regeneration — ^the criterion of 
Christian disoipleship. "We know," says he, "that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren."* "My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth."-}- 
"Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 
and every one that loveth, is bom of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God 

is love If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 

and his love is perfected in us God is love ; and he 

that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him 

There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out 
fear ; because fear hath torment. He thait feareth is 

not made perfect in love If a man say, I love God, 

and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen ? And this commandment have we 
from him. That he who loveth God love his brother also." J 
You have doubtless heard the beautiful incident 
which is related of the apostle who wrote these words. 
It is said that when he spoke in the primitive Christian 
assemblies, love was the burden of his theme ; and after 
he became aged and infirm, — while in a state of partial 
superannuation, — ^he used to be carried to the place of 
meeting, and while seated (being too feeble to stand) 

»lJoKiU.l4. t Ibid, 18. t Ibid, It. 7, 8, 12, 16, 18, 20, 2i. 
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he would repeat this exbortatioDy ^^little children, love 
one another !" 

The Epistle of Jude contains allusions to ^Hhe angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habi- 
tation ;" and to a legend, current among the supersti- 
tious Jews, — the substance of which was, that on a certain 
occasion, "Michael the archangel" and his Satanic Majes- 
ty got into a wrangle concerning "the body of Moses."* 

Who the degenerate "angels" were, it is impossible 
to learn. Very little is said, in the Bible, concerning 
such characters as they are commonly supposed to hare 
been. Mr. Balfour thinks they were Korah, Dathan, 
Abiram, and their allies ; who are mentioned m the ^- 
teenth chapter of the book called Numbers.f Some 
have supposed that Jude had reference to the chosen in- 
^viduals sent to spy out the land of Canaan, who sub- 

♦Jude, verses 6 and 9. On the subject of this latter rcrse, Dr. A. 
Clabks, in his Commentaty, makes the following remarks: 

" Disputed about the hody of Mosee, What this means I cannot tell; 
or from what source St. Judfe drew it, unless from some tradition amousf 
his countrymen. There is something very like it, in Debarim Rabba, 
sec. ii. fol. 263. 1. 'Samael, that wicked one, the prince of the Satans, 
carefallv kept the soul of Moses^ saying, When the time comes in wbicQ 
Michael shall lament, I shall have my mouth filled with laughter. Mi- 
ehael said to him. Wretch, I weep, and thou lau&^hest. Rejoice not againa 
«i«, O mine enemy ^ because 1 have fallen ; for I ahaU rise again : lohm 1 

tU in darkness, the Lord is my Ught, Mic. vii. 8.' Another contention 

of Michael with Satan is mentioned in Yalad Rubeni, fbJ. 43. 3. 'At the 
time in which Isaac was bound, there was a contention between Michael 
mnd Satan. Michael brought a ram, that Isaac might be liberated; but 
Satan endeavored to carry off the ram, that Isaac might be slain.' 

The contention mentioned by Jude is not about the sacrifice of Isaac, 
nor the soul of Moses; but about the body of Moses : but whv, or where- 
Ibre, we know not Some thmk the devil wished to show the Israelite* 
tehere Moses was burled; knowing that they would then adore his hod^i 
and that Michael was sent to resist this discovery." 

t See Balfoar*^ "Inquiry/' 4tc. isklition published m 1832, p. 93. 
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•equenily made ^'an evil report.""^ But these attempt^ 
ed expositions are mere conjectures. 

The most extended accoont of ^^fallen angels" may 
be foimd in Milton's grand epic, "Paradise Lost," — ^ihe 
poetry of which is sublime, but the Theology ridiculous. 

So manifestly absurd is the idea that immaculate be- 
ings rebelled against Gt)d and fell from their high station 
of purity and enjoyment, that it seems almost a work of 
supererogation to refute it argumentatively. If holy, 
angelic beings, exalted above us in nature and capacity, 
degenerated and became subjects of sinful torture, what 
security have we that our holiness and bliss shall here- 
after be permanent? What guaranty have we that 
mankmd, who, according to Paul, are "made subject to 
vanity,"! will always be suffered to remain in heaven^ 
provided they all reach there 7 

PCD THE APOSTLES BELIEVE IN THE LITERAL DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE MATERUL EARTH. 

Two different answers to tins interrogatory are ^ven 
by different classes of professed Christian believers. By 
Protestant sects generally, with the exception of Uni- 
versalists and a few others, it is answered affirmatively. 
This side of the question is sometimes sought to be prov- 
ed by the citation of the following passage : 

^The day of the Lord wiU come as a thief in the 
Bight; ia the which the heavens shall pass away with a 

'i'9f«Nwiib«n^ziu.ll|». t Robum, Tiii. 80. 

28 
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great noise, and the elements shall melt mth ferrent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall 
be burned up. Seeing then that all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in 
aU holy conversation and godliness, looking for and hast- 
ing unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ? Nevertheless we, accord- 
ing to his pronnse, look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness."* 

This passage, however, (with several others which oc- 
cur in the book of Revelation, equally emphatic and 
similarly employed) is by Universalists interpreted fig^ 
ratit^elffj and supposed to refer merely to social, politi- 
cal and ecclei^as(tical changes and disruptions, which are 
symbolized by the expressions, '^the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat," &c. 

There is something rather amusing in the gravity with 
which some scriptural commentators have expatiated up- 
on the subject of Peter^s language when literally render- 
ed. Dr. Clarke enters into this matter quite philosophi- 
cally, and gives us considerable informatian in regard 
to the precise mode of operation by which our poor old 
mother Earth is to lose her identity, and finally become 
Tery fair and youthful. His observations are very pro- 
found ; and although of considerable length, their vast 

«2. Peter, ill. 10— ] a. 
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importance should claim our devout and serious con- 
^deration — ^that is to say, if they are true. 

^^ The heavens shall pass away with a great noise. As 
the heavens mean here, and in the passages above, the 
whole atmosphere J in which all the terrestrial vapors are 
lodged ; and as water itself is composed of two gases, 
eighty-five parts in weight of oxygen and fifteen of hy- 
drogen ; or two parts in volume of the latter, and one of 
the former : (for if these quantities be put together, and 
several electric sparks passed through them, a chymical 
union takes place, and water is the product ; and, vice 
versa, if the galvanic spark be made to pass through 
water, a portion of the fluid is immediately decomposed 
into its two constituent gases, oxygen and hydrogen ;) 
and as the electric^ or ethereal fir e^ is that which, in all like- 
fihood, God will use in the general conflagration ; the noise 
occasioned by the application of this fire to such an im- 
mense congeries oi aqueous particles as float in the atmos- 
phere, must be terrible in the extreme. Put a drop of 
water on an anvil, place over it a piece of iron red hot, 
strike the iron with a hammer on the part above the drop 
of water, and the report will be as loud as a musket : when, 
then, the whole strength of those opposite agents is brought 
together into a state of conflict, the nmse^ the thunder- 
ingSj the innumerable explosions^ (till every particle of 
water on the earth, and in the atmosphere, is, by the ac- 
tion of the fire, reduced into its component gaseous 
parts) will be frequent^ loud, confounding and terrific^ 
beyond every comprehension but that of God himself. 
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2%^ dements $haU meU with fervent heat. When 4te 
fire has conquered and decomposed the water, the el^ 
ments, the hydrogen and oxygen airs or gases, (the for- 
mer of which is most highly inflammable, and the latter an 
eminent supporter of all combustion) will occupy difiind 
regions of Uie atmosphere, the hydrogen by its very 
great leyity ascending to the top, while the oxygen from 
its superior specific gravity vrill keep upon or near the 
surface of the earth ; and thus, if different substances be 
once igmted, the fire, which is supported in this case not 
only by the oxygen, which is one of the constituents of 
atmospheric air, but also by a great additional quantity 
of oxygen obtained from the decomposition of all aqueous 
rapors, will rapidly seize on all other substances, on all 
terrestrial particles, and the whole frame of nature will 
be necessarily torn in pieces ; and thus the earth am 
its works he burnt up. 

All these things shall he dissolved. They will all be 
separated^ all decomposed ; but none of them destroyed. 
And as they are the original matter out of which w* 
formed the terraqueous globe, consequently they in*y 
enter again into the composition of a new system : ^^ 
therefore the apostle says, ver. 18, We look for a n^ 
heaven and a new earth : the others being decompo^^i 
a new system is to be formed out of their materials. 
There is a wonderful philosophic propriety in the words 
of the apostle in describing this most avrful event,' 

* Clarke, on New Testament. 

As the subject of the above extract from Dr. Clarke is of » kvm>f 
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The views of William Miller correspond very nearly 
mth those of Dr. Clarke, in regard to the transition 
process by which the Earth is to be rejuvenated. He 
says: "The earth, being cleansed by fire, will, like the 
phoenix, be revived from its own ashes. The destruction 
of the wicked, the end of death, sin banished, it wUl 
lighten the world of a load of crime which has made ifc 
reel to and fro like a drunkard ; the internal fires will 
have spent their force on all combustible matter, and 
have gone out ; volcanoes will cease ; earthquakes, tor* 
nadoes, and whirlwinds can no more be experienced or 
needed, for the cause is gone; the earth or the heavens 
can no more be shaken, Hhat those things that cannot be 
shaken may remain. Wherefore we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace^ whereby we 
may serve Grod acceptably, with reverence and godly 
fear ; for our God is a consuming fire.' Hebrews, xii. 
27 — 29. Then, when this earth shall become new, by 
being cleansed and purified, the New Jerusalem will 
*come down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. And I heard a great voice 
out of heaven, saying. Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them and 
be their God.' Rev. xxi. 2, 3."* 



natare, I might here introduce, with nmch propriety and without the least 
ezhibitioa o? pedautry, the hackneyed reference- phrase "in loco*' with 
the additioa olfoeo and matches! 

* Lectures on the "Second Coming of Christ about the year 1843." 
Edition published in 184L, p. 23. 

S8» 
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DO ANY OF THE EPISTLES TEACH THE IDEA OF THK 
BODILY RKSURR^CTION OF MANKIND, AND THEIR 
SUBSEQUENT VISIBLE ASCENSION? 

In my opinion, somo of them do. Paul, as I under- 
stand him, is yerj explicit on this point ; especially in 
the following passage : 

^'If we believe that Jesus died and rose agsun, even 
BO them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the com- 
ing of the Lord shall not prevent"^ them which are asleep. 
For the Iiord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise first • 
then toe which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with th^m in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord."t 

If I rightly understand this passage, Paul considers 
the alleged bodily resurrection of Jesus as the model of 
the resurrection of the rest of the dead of whom he 
speaks. It seems to me that iir. Balfour is right, in 
bis interpretation of this, and similar portions of the 
epistles. I do not, however, entertain the least faith in 
the doctrine of the resurrection of man's corporeal, flesh- 
ly body. I think that, on this point, some of the Apos- 
tles were widely mistaken. 



* When our present English Tersion of the Bible was made, the word 
"prerent" sigaified merely to go b^/&r€, 

1 1 These. It. 14^17. See also the langoage in I Ceir. zt. f i, SS. 
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From the following remarks of Mr. Miller, it will be 
seen that he believes, as does Mr. Balfour and others^ 
in a resurrection of the bocb/. Mr. B., however, differs 
from the former in one respect : he thinks the term ^^re- 
surrection" is sometimea to be interpreted figurative- 
ly, — ^particularly in John, v. 29. 

"The word resurrection signifies to revive, or resusci- 

tate, or bring to life again ^ one now dead, who was once 

alive. It nowhere in the word of God conveys an idea 

of a new creation, and the word is nowhere used in the 

Bible expressing any thing less or more than a union of 

soul and body, and deliverance from natural death. 

The word resurrection is nowhere used in a figurative 

sense."* 

» 

DID THE APOSTLES EXPECT THAT A GENERAL RESUR- 
RECTION OP THE DEAD WOULD TAKE PLACE DURING 
THAT AGE OR GENERATION IN WHICH THEY LIVED ? 

I thmk we have strong reasons for supposing that they 
did. The language ascribed to some of them appears 
to me to warrant this conclusion. 

From some portions of his Epistles, I am led to be- 
lieve that Paul cherished the anticipation that his natural 
life would be prolonged until the period of the resurrec* 
tion ; and that he and the rest of mankind then living, 
would, in company with those raised from the dead, 
literally ascend into the air. If he did not entertain 
such expectation, what does he mean in the two following 

^ Milkr'i liectaret on the Second Comingi &c. p. 29. 
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ptflsages? ^^Behoid Z shew you a mystery. We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkliBg ef aa eye, at the last trump ; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and thb D£AJ> shall be raised ivr 
^cormptible^ and ws shall be ehanged.^^* ^'The Lord 
liimself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
iuid the DEAD in Christ shall Biss first: then we which 
ore alioe and remain^ shall be caught up together with 
them in the douds," itc.f 

Dr. Thomas Belsham, a learned English divine, who 
wrote somewhat extensively on the Epistles of the New 
Testament, remarks as follows, in his critical comments 
on the first of the two foregoing passages : 

^'It is observable that the apostle here speaks in the 
first person; and it seems doubtful, whether he might 
not himself hope to see this wonderful event, £the resur- 
rection] and to participate in this glorious immunity ,"1 
[the "mystery" of being "changed" without dying.] 

In what is called the twenty-first chapter of John's 
Gospel, (but which was regarded by Grotius and Le 
Clerc as proceeding entirely from some other pen than 
his, and the last two verses of which were thought by 

Dr. Hammond^ to have been added by another hand) 

, - ■ ■■ ' ■ ' ' — ^_^^_^_^_ — _^ 

* 1 Cor. XV. 61, 62. 1 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 

t Belsham on the Epistles, English edition, vol. ii. p. 371. 

§ See <'A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New 
Testament, Briefly Explaining all the Difficult Places thereof." By H. 
Hammoitd, D. D. £d. Hammond's works published ia London, in 1671, 
vol. iji. p. d29. 
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the idea seems to be inculcated that Jesus, in an inter- 
yiew inth some of his disciples, after his resurrection, 
gave them to understand that John would not die until 
he should come again upon the earth ; from which they 
inferred that he should not die at all. [Perhaps John 
was one of those whom Paul thought would be translat- 
ed : ^^we which are alive and remain^ shall be caught 
lip."] Judge for yourselves, however, concerning the 
import of the passage which reads thus : 

^Teter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, following, which also leaned on his breast at 

supper Peter, seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lord, 

and what shall this man do ? Jesus said unto him. If 
I will that he TARRY TILL I COMB, what is that to thee ? 
Follow thou me. Then went this saying abroad among 
the brethren, that that disciple [John] should not die : 
Yet Jesus said not unto him. He shall not die ; but. If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?"* 

THE BOOK CALLED "THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 

THE DIVINE." 

The authorship of this very singular production is, 
as indicated by the title prefixed to it in our version, 
generally ascribed to the Apostle John. 

As to the time when it was written, various opinions 
are entertained by the most learned. Mill, Basnage 
and Le Clerc, as quoted by Lardner,f assigned A. D. 

♦ John, xxi. 21—23. t Works, vol. iii. p. 450. 
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96 as the date of its origin. The former once supposed 
it was written in Patmos, during John's exile ihere; 
but afterwards changed his opinion, and thought it was 
written in Ephesus, after the Apostle's release. Lard* 
ner thought it might have been composed at Patmos^ 
either A. D. 95, 96 or 97. 

Several other writers, however, (among whom may be 
mentioned Dr. A. Clarke, Dr. Lightfoot, and Dr. Ham. 
mond, English commentators; Wetstein, the learned 
Swiss ; and Bosenmuller, a distinguished German critic) 
were of opinion that the Revelation was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place A. D. 70. 

Of no part whatever of this strange book, shall I at- 
tempt any exposition. That sort of labor I leave to be 
accomplished by ranting, half-crazy revivalists, and pro- 
foundly nonsensical ^'spiritualizers," who resort to this 
arsenal of terrific imagery, for weapons wherewith to 
alarm the timid and weak-miaded, and to strike them 
under '^conviction," as the canting sectarians say. The 
book is a perfect riddle, to me. Nearly all the attempt- 
ed explanations of its contents that I have met with, are 
exceedingly whimsical. Indeed, no critic of any con. 
siderable attainments, is now inclined to offer, with much 
confidence, even an opinion concerning many of its 
prominent and emphatic passages. I have almost thought, 
while reacQng some parts of it, that the author, whoever 
he was, must have been insane. 

Some learned critics have ^ven up all hope of ever 
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being able to explain it. Martin Luther, the great 
Protestant Reformer, after puzzling himself in trying to 
understand it, said, "Let every one think of it what his 
own spirit suggests — my spirit can make nothing out of 
itJ^ It is well known that his contemporary, Calvin, 
never offered any interpretation of it ; and for his silence 
on the subject, he was applauded by Scaliger, a very 
learned critic, who flourished during the same century 
with him, (the sixteenth) and who said, "Calvin was 
tvisey because he did not write upon the Revelations." 
Zuinglius, another of the Reformers, questioned its au- 
thenticiiy ; and it is said that still others, of that time, 
were rather doubtful about the propriety of receiving it 
as canonical. It was (as I shall presently show, some- 
what in detail) entirely omitted from some versions of 
the New Testament that were current during some of 
the first centuries of the Church. 

Rev. T. B. Thayer, formerly of Lowell, Mass., now 
residing in Brooklyn, N. Y., published a few years since 
a book entitled "The Bible-Class Assistant," from which 
be omitted all mention whatever, even the slightest and 
most indirect, of the book of Revelation, — although he 
offered brief historical comments upon every other book 
in the Bible. 

It is generally considered as prophetic in character, 
and is sometimes styled the Apocalypse^ which signifies 
a revelation, or vision. Some, however, enterttun doubts 
whether it should be considered as a prophecy, and re- 
gard it as merely an enigmatical description of past and 
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contemporary events. Some parts of it, con^dered aa 
merely poetical, are invested with much beauty. 

If it be a prophecy, one tiling is very certain ; the 
author predicted events, not distant, (as is often sup- 
posed) but near at hand when he wrote. This is evident 
fit>m tiie phraseology with which the book commences : 
'^The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
him, to shew unto his servants things which must 
8H0BTLT COME TO PASS ; and he sent and signified it by 
his angel unto his servant John : who bare record of the 
word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and 
of all things that he saw. Blessed is he that readetii, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein : for the tims is 

AT HAND."* 

Upon this book, Mr. Millenium Milleb draws some- 
what largely, in his Second Advent Lectures ; and El- 
hanan Winchester, with others who flourished before his 
time, fancied that they had discovered the exact fulfil- 
ment of some of the wild and seemingly prophetic 
imagery of the Revelator. And I think their specula- 
tions are about as plausible as many treatises, of much 
higher repute, upon the subject of prophecy in general. 

It is worthy of mention that the numerical word $€ven 
occurs with considerable frequency in the book of which 
we have spoken. It is a term that is often used in many 
other parts of the Bible. Seven is said to have been, 
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with the JewSy a sacred and mystical number. I have 
no doubt that the Jewish Sabbath oxidated from the 
superstitious notion that the seventh day in the week 
was more sacred than the other »x. Some one has col- 
lated and published in a paragraph, which has passed 
the rounds of the newspapers, a large number of in- 
stances from the Bible wherein the term seven is em- 
ployed. The following is the list; to which several 
more instances might be added: 

God rested from all his works on the seventh day ; 
'^whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him seven fold." Enoch the seventh was translated. 
Noah took seven of a kind into the Ark, and was seven 
days in taking them in ; his ark rested on the seventh 
month, and he sent out a dove three times, at intervals 
of seven days. Pharaoh's dreams were seven years and 
doubled. The Priest of Midian had seven daughters. 
The Passover was kept seven days. The children of 
Israel did not work on the seventh day. God called 
Moses out of the mount on the seventh day. Seven 
Priests, bearing seven trumpets, compassed Jericho about 
seven days, and seven times on the seventh day. Sam- 
son's strength lay in his seven locks of hair. Balak 
built Balaam seven altars three different times, and he^ 
offered seven bullocks and seven rams each time. Da- 
vid reigned seven years in Hebron, and the prophet of- 
fered him seven years fiumine. Saul's seven sons wer« 
dain. Solomon was seven years in building the temple. 

Naaman dipped seven times in Jordan. There were 

s» 
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seven thousand that did not bow the knee to Baal. Job 
liad seven sens; and his friends sat seven days, and no 
one spake a word. Wisdom has hewn out her seven 
pillars. Nebuchadnezzar was wet with the dews of 
heaven until seven times passed over him. Daniel 
speaks of seven weeks* Sara had seven husbands. Out 
of Marj Magdalene went seven devils. The Bevelator 
mentions seven spirits, seven churches, seven seals, seven 
tnmipets, seven stars, and a number of other sevens. 

fiPiSTLKS, &c., OF DOUBTFUL AUTHENTICITY. 

It IS seriously questioned by some of the learned, 
whether several of the Epistles were written by those 
persons whose names they bear. The doubtful writings 
are these : the second epistle of Peter, the second and 
third epistles of John, and the epistle of Jude ; with 
which some have also classed the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the book of Revelation. 

On the subject of these disputed books, various criti- 
cal remarks have been offered by Dr. Nathaniel Lard- 
ner, the learned English dissenter, who died in the lat- 
ter part of the last century; and by Prof. Andrews 
Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., one of the most profound 
Biblical scholars now living, — as well as by other writeri 
of high repute; some observations of each of whom 
might here be appropriately introduced. Quotations 
from those only whom I have just specified by name, 
however, will be sufficient for my present purpose : 
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Dr, Lardner. 

"There have been in former times, and still are, dif- 
ferent sentiments among Christians, concerning the num- 
ber of books to be received as canonical. The canon of 
the Syrian churches is not the same as ours. Jerome 
tells us, that in his time [the fourth century] some of 
the Latins received the epistle to the Hebrews, and some 
of the Greeks the book of the Revelation. From Chry- 
sostom's works, we perceive that he did not receive the 
second epistle of St. Peter ^ nor the second and third of 
St. Johuj nor the epistle of St. Jude^ nor the Revela- 
tion. And there is reason to think, that Theodoret's 
canon likewise was much the same with Chrysostora's, 
and that of the churches in Syria. Nevertheless, we 
have observed in the course of this work, that about 
the same time the Egyptians, and the Christians in di- 
vers other parts of the world, had the same number of 
canonical books that we have. 

But to come nearer our own time. Calvin, GrotluF, 
Le Clerc, Philip Limborch, and some other learned 
modems, have not admitted the epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been written by St. Paul: though they were 
willing to allow it to be the work of an apostolical man, 
and a valuable part of sacred scripture. But I cannot 
say, that they were in the right in so doing, [i. e. they 
were not in the right in regarding it as sacred^ while 
they thought it was not written by a regularly commis- 
sioned apostle.] For it appears to me to have been a 
maxim of the ancient Christians, not to receive any doc- 
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triiud or preceptive writing, as of autiiority, unless it 
were known to be tiie work of an apostle. Consequent! j, 
the ejustle to the Hebrews, if written by an apostolical 
man onlj, should not be esteemed canonical. 

Grotius likewise supposed the second epistle ascribed 
to Peter, not to have been written bj the apostle Simon 
Peter, bat by Simeon, chosen bishop of Jerusalem after 
the death of James the Just, whose epistle we have. 
\Vhich Simeon lived to the time of Trajan, when he was 
crucified for the name of Christ. Upon which I only 
observe at present, that if this Simeon be the writer oC 
this episde, it should not be a part of canonical scripture. 

The same learned man supposeth the second and 
third epistles, called St. John's, not to have been written 
by John the apostle, but by another John, an elder or 
presbyter, who lived about the same time, and after him 
at Ephesus. 

And the epistle called St. Jude's, he thought to have 
been written by one of that name, who was bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of the emperor Adrian, and not 
till after there had been several other bishops of that 
church, since the death of the forementioned Simeon. 
If so, I believe all men may be of opinion, that this 
epistle ought not to be placed in the canon of the New 
Testament. 

It may not be thought right, if I should here entirely 
omit Mr. Whiston,* whose canon consisted of the Apoi- 

* The same Mr. Whistoa who is referred to in a note, on page 193, ol 
those Lectures. 
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toKccU Constitutions^ and divers other books, as saard, 
beside those generally received: and the Constitutions, 
in particular, as the most sacred of all the canonical 
books of the New Testament. * * # 

I have been sometimes apt to think, that the best 
canon of the New Testament would be that which may 
be collected from Eusebius of Csesarea, and seems to 
have been the canon of some in his time. 

The canon should consist of two classes. In the first 
should be those books which he assures us were then 
universally acknowledged, and had been all along re- 
ceived by all Catholic Chiistians. These arc iLc four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles of 
St. Paul, one epistle of St. Peter, and one epistle of St. 
John. TTiese only should be of the highest authority, 
from which doctrines of religion may be proved. 

In the other class should be placed those books of 
which Eusebius speaks, as contradicted in his time, 
though well known: concerning which there were 
doubts, whether they were written by persons whoso 
names they bear, or whether the writers were apostles 
of Christ. These are the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the epistle of James, the second of Peter, the second 
and third of John, che epistle of Jude, and the Reve- 
lation. These should be reckoned dovltful^ and centra- 
dieted: though many might be of opinion, that there is 
a good deal of reason to believe them genuine. And 
they should be allowed to be publicly read in Christian 

emblieSi for the edification of the people : but not tm 

29* 
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he alleged^ as afforcUnffy alone, sufficient proof of any 
doctrine,**^ 

Professor Norton. 

''There is no historical evidence which justifies us m 
believing, that what assumes to be a second Epistle of 
Peter, and that which has been ascribed to the Apostle 
Jude, were the works of those authors ; and the charac- 
ter and contents of the writings are unfavorable to the 
supposition. The ancient Christians are not responsible 
for any error concerning their authorship ; for it doe% 
not appear that they were generally considered as genu^ 
ine during the first three centuries. It seems to me most 
probable, that thej were composed in the first half of 
the second century, under the names of these Apostles-; 
and that the writ^ of each assumed a character not his 
own, rather by way of riietorical artifice, than with in- 
tentional fraud."f 

tt is in the second epistle of Peter, lei it be observed, 
that we find an incidental allusion to the Transfiguration. 
With the exception of this slight reference, that occur- 
rence is nowhere n&entacmed in any of the writings which 
bear the names of those three persons who are said to 
have been in the mount when it took place. If, (here- 
fore, the ''second epistle of Peter," so termed, were not 



* Lardner*s ''Supplement to the Credibility of the Goapel History :" 
chapter ii. Quarto eelitioD of Lardner*t Works, published ia LomuMi 
pp. 142, 143, 144. 

t Norton's "Genuinencsg of tb« Obspeis/' rol. ti. pp. tfd, ie«. 
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written by him, we have no accoant of the Transfigura- 
tion, from any one who is alleged to have witnessed it. 

The following persons, though they allude to the Goe- 
peb (some to all and others to one or two of them) and 
to the majority of the Epistles, make no mention what- 
ever, in any of their writings, of the book of Revelation. 
Polycarp, who suffered martyrdom about A. D. 166, 
and who was at one time Bishop of Smjrma, one of the 
Churches to which the Apocalypse was directed ; Mar- 
cion, Tatian, Theodotus of Byzantium, and Athenaego- 
ras of Alexandria, all of whom lived during the second 
century. 

We are informed by Rev. Jeremiah Jones, that the 
Apocalypse was omitted from the canonical catalogue of 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, A. D. 340 ; from that of 
the Bishops assembled in the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 
S64 ; also from the one written by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Bishop of Constantinople, A. D. 875 ; and from that of 
Philastrius, Bishop of Brixia, in Venice, as late as the 
year 380. 

Dyonisius of Alexandria, who flourished about the 
middle of the third century, critically analyzed the Reve- 
lation, and argued from its style and some of its senti- 
ments, that it could not be the work of the apostle John. 

The style of the Gospel and Epistles attributed te 
John is remarkably plsdn and simple ; while most of the 
Apocalypse is very gorgeously embellished. From tfaLi 
fact alone some have found it difficult to believe that aU 
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these writings proceeded from the pen of one and the 
same individaal. 

The book of Revelation is addressed to the Churches 
of Pergamos, (1) Tht/atira, (2) Sardis, (3) Philadel- 
pliia, (4) Smyrna, (5) Ephesus, (6) and Laodicea, 
(7.) Now it is admitted by some men of great re- 
search, among whom may be named Epiphanius and 
Grotius, that in the time of the apostle John there was 
no church in existence in Tkyatira. This being the 
case, it would seem that the Revelation could not have 
been written by John, — at least, not the whole of it, as 
it now stands. 

Nevertheless, it is said to have been received as a 
canonical book, by the following persons among the Fa- 
thers, as they are termed, viz. Origen, Cyprian, Nova- 
tus, Commodian, Victorinus and Methodius, in the 
third century; Arnobius, Lactantius, Athanasius, Ba- 
sil, Amphilocus, Ephrem the Syrian, Gregory Nyssen, 
Jerome, Augustine, Rufinus, and the Council of Car- 
thage, in the fourth century; and Sulpicius Severus 
and Pope Innocent I. in the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

Although the book is characterized by much sublimity, 
and is therefore attractive to the reader who has a lovo 
for intellectual grandeur, it must be acknowledged that 
some parts of it breathe a spirit of vindictiveness hardly 
compatible, to say the least, with the character of Jesua 
Christ, from whom it pretends to be a Revelation. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 

The book bearing this title is a collection of writings, 
twenty-four in number, of various degrees of merit as 
respects their literary composition, and diversified also 
with regard to the rationality and instructiveness of their 
contents, — ^some of them containing morally preceptive 
passages, equal in strength and terseness to the best por- 
tions of the canonical Gospels and Epistles ; while others 
are characterized by as much puerility as some of the 
books included in the regular Bible. 

The names of these apocryphal writings are as fol- 
lows : The Gospel of the Birth of Mary. The Prote- 
vangelion ; or, An Historical Account of the Birth of 
Christ, and the perpetual Virgin Mary his Mother, by 
James the Lesser, Cousin and Brother of the Lord Je- 
sus, chief Apostle and first Bishop of the Christians in 
Jerusalem. The First Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus 
Christ. Thomas's Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus. The 
Epistles of Jesus Christ, and Abgarus, King of Edessa. 
The Gospel of Nicodemus, formerly called the Acts of 
Pontius Pilate. The Apostle's Creed. The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Laodiceans. The Epistles of 
Paul the Apostle to Seneca, with Seneca's to Paul. The 
Acts of Paul and Thecla. The First and Second Epis- 
tles of Clement to the Corinthians. The General Epis- 
tle of Barnabus. The Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephe- 
sians. Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians. Epistle 
of Ignatius to the Trallians. Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Romans. Epistle of Ignatius to the Philadelphiaas. 
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Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnaeans. Epistle of Ig- 
natius to Polycarp. The Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians. The Shepherd of Hermas, in three parts; 
containing, The First Book of Hermas, which is called 
his Visions ; The Second Book of Hennas, called his 
Commands ; and, The Third Book of Hermas, ivhich is 
called his Similitudes. 

IIow long have these books been in existence ? Have 
we any evidence that they were written by the persons 
whose names are severally affixed to them? These 
questions instinctively arise, on a perusal of the apocry- 
phal writings. 

The editor of the English edition of the work which 
contains them, asserts that they were in existence during 
the first four centuries of the Christian Church ; and 
this position is, with regard to some of them, substan- 
tiated by testimony drawn from sources of the highest 
respectability. 

Of the "First Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus," the 
editor aforesaid (evidently a man of considerable histori- 
cal research) remarks : "It was received by the Gnos- 
tics, a sect of Christians in the second century ; and 
several of its relations were credited in the following 
ages by other Christians, viz. Eusebius, Athanasius,* 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, &c." 

wmtm- ^ — — ' ■ — ■ -^ ■ ' ' ■ ' . ■ ■ - ■- — ■ . ■■ ■ _, i^a^i^ 

♦Athnnasius was one of the wire-pullers nt the famous Council of 
Nice; which council decided, by votif that Jesas was the very God, and 
condemned the doctrine of the Divine Unity as rank heresy; and for 
teachinif said doctrine, Arius was shortly after banished, by tne edict of 
Constantiue, aud in cousouaoce with lae decision of the council just 
iiuiaUQaed. 
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It has been thought probable that the ^^Gospel of 
Nicodemus" was forged sometime during the third cen- 
turj. The learned Rev. Jeremiah Jones avers that 
''such pious frauds were very common among the Chris- 
tians in the first three centuries;" and to him a forgerj 
of this character seemed natural and probable. 

This Gospel contains some of the same miraculous ac- 
counts which we find in our four canonical Gospels of 
Mathew, Mark, &c.; besides some others, about equally 
wonderful. It mentions several of his miraculous cures ; 
such as casting out devils; gi\'ing sight to the blind; 
healing a leper ; stopping an issue of blood with which 
a woman had been afflicted twelve years ; restoring a 
man who labored under a great infirmity, who had 
lingered near a mystic pool, waiting for an angel to come 
down and trouble the element ; and turning water into 
wine, at a wedding, in Gana of Galilee. It also men- 
tions Christ's Resurrection and Ascension. 

To these relations it adds an account, that Joseph of 
Arimathea, who had begged the body of Jesus, after he 
was crucified, and laid it in his own tomb, was seized by 
certain Jews, and imprisoned in "a chamber where there 
was no window,*' the door of which was then locked and 
sealed. But, although a guard was stationed near, he 
was released from the place, without their knowledge ; 
and when they went to bring him forth, they "were asr 
tonished, because they found the same seal upon the 
lock of the chamber," but "could not find Joseph."* 

*NioodeaiU8, is. 12-14 ; z. 1. 
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Bubsequentlj, those vho had caused him to be confined 
went to Arimathea, and saw him there ; and when tiiey 
questioned him, he thus explained the manner of his 
escape: 

"Ye did indeed put me under confinement on the day 
of preparation, till the mormng. But while I was stand- 
ing at prayer in the middle of the night, the house was 
surrounded with four angels ; and I saw Jesus as the 
brightness of the sun, and fell down upon the earth for 
fear. But Jesus laying hold on my hand, lifted me np 
from the ground, and the dew was then sprinkled upon 
me ; but he, wiping my face, kissed me and said unto 
me, Fear not, Joseph ; look upon me, for it is I. Then 
I looked upon him, and said, Rabboni Elias ! He an- 
swered me, I am not Elias, but Jesus of Na£areih, 
whose body thou didst bury. I said to him. Shew mo 
the tomb in which I lud thee. Then Jesus, taking mo 
by the hand, led mo unto the place where I laid him, 
and shewed me the linen clothes and napkin which I 
put round his head. Then I knew that it was JesoB, 
and worshipped lum, and said, Blessed be he who com- 
•th in the name of the Lord. Jesus again taking me 
by the hand, led me to Anmathsea, to my own house, 
and said to me, Peace be to thee ; but go not out of th/ 
house till the fortieth day : but I must go to my dit- 
ciples."* 

This narrative is no more difficult to belieye than tho 
account which John gives of Jesus having twice appoA^ 

* NiwdvpmM, xi. 19— 2S. 
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ed suddenlj in a room, while the door va8 shut.* The 
apocryphal atoiy is as plausible as that related in the 
canon* 

In the same book, the ^^Grospel of Nicodemns/' it is 
recorded that when Jesos arose from the dead, others 
also were Imra^t to life again, and having left their 
graves, went into Jerusalem ; where they were seen and 
recognized by their former acquaintances. The first 
part of the extended acconnt ^ven wears a resemblance 
of the passage in Matthew, occurring in the midst of his. 
narrative of Christ's crucifixion, in which it is stated 
that ^Hhe graves were opened ; and many bodies of 
saints which slept, arose, and came out of the graves 
AFTER HIS RESURRECTION, and wcut into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many."f Several statements of this 
seemingly identical occurrence are detailed in Nieode* 
mu/ Gospel, which are entirely omitted by Matthew. 
Qn account of its interest, as a wildly graphic narration, 
I present a somewhat extended extract : 

^'Then Joseph, rising up, said to Annas and Caiphas, 
Ye may be justly under a great surprise, that you have 
been told, that Jesus is alive, and gone up to heaven. 
It is indeed a thing really surprising, that he should not 
only himself arise from the dead, but also raise others 
from tiieir graves, who have been seen by many in Je- 
rusalem. And now hear me a little : We all Imew the 
blessed Simeon the high priest, who took Jesus, when 
an infant, in his arms in the temple. This same Simeon 



* John, JO. 19, 36. t Matt, zxvii. 62, ^. 

30 
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had two sons of his own, and we were all present at their 
death and funeral. Go, therefore, and see their tomhs, 
for these are open, and they are risen ; and behold, they 
are in the city of Arimaths&a, spending their time to- 
gether in offices of devotion. Some, indeed, have heard 
the sound of their Toices in prayer ; but they will not 
discourse with any one, but they continue as mute as 
dead men. But come, let us go to them, and behave 
ourselves towards them with all due respect and cau" 
tion. And if we can bring them to swear, perhaps they 
will tell us some of the mysteries of their resurection. 
When the Jews heard this, they were exceedingly re- 
joiced. Then Annas and Cidaphas, Nicodemus, Joseph, 
and Gamaliel, went to Arimathsea, but did not find them 
in their graves; but walking about the city, they found 
them on their bended knees at their devotions. Then 
saluting them with all respect and deference to God, 
they brought them to the synagogue at Jerusalem ; and 
having shut the gates, they took the book of the Law 
of the Lord, and putting it in their hands, swore them by 
God Adonai, and the God of Israel, who spake to our 
fathers by the law and the prophets, saying, If ye be- 
lieve him who raised you from the dead, to be Jesus, 
tell us what ye have seen, and how ye were raised from 
the dead. Charinus and Lenthius, the two sons of 
Simeon, trembled when they heard these things, and 
were disturbed, and groaned; and at the same time 
looking up to heaven, they made the sign of the cross 
with their fingers on their tongues. And inunediately 
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iiiey spake, and ssud, Give each of ns some paper, and 
we will write down for you all those things which we have 
seen. And they each sat down and wrote, saying, 
Lord Jesus and Father, who art God, also the resurrec- 
tion and life of the dead, ^ve us leave to declare thy 
mysteries, which we saw after death belonging to thy 
cross; for we are sworn by thy name. For thou hast 
forbid thy servants to declare the secret thing?, which 
were wrought by thy divine power in hell. When we 
were placed with our fathers in the depth of hell, in the 
blackness of darkness, on a sudden there appeared the 
color of the sun like gold, and a substantial purple- 
colored light enlightening the place. Presently upon 
this, Adam, the father of all mankind, with all the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, rejoiced and said, That light is 
the author of everlasting light, who hath promised to 
translate us to everlasting light. Then Isaiah the pro- 
phet cried out, and said. This Is the light of the Father, 
and the Son of God, according to my prophecy when I 
was alive upon earth. The land of Zabulon, and the 
land of Nephthalim beyond Jordan, a people who walk- 
ed in darkness, saw a great light ; and to them who 
dwelled in the region of the shadow of death, light is 
arisen. And now he is come, and has enEghted us who 
sat in death. And while we were all rejoicing in the 
light which shone upon us, our father Simeon came among 
us, and congratulatmg all the company, said. Glorify 
the Lord Jesus Christ the Son of Gtod. Whom I took 
up in my arms when an infant in the temple^ and being 
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mored bj fhe Holj Ghost, said to bim, and acknowledged , 
That ix)w mine e jes have seen thy salvafion, which thou 
hast prepared before the fitce of all people ; a light to 
enlighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Is- 
rael. All the saints who were in the depth of hell, 
hearing this, rejoiced the more.*'* 

This is only a small portion of the whole acconnt of 
the interview with the risen sons of Simeon, which ex- 
tends through nearly eight chapters more, and is con- 
cluded as follows : ^^ And after they had made an end of 
writing, and had wrote in two distinct pieces of paper, 
Charinus gave what he wrote into the hands of Annas, 
and Caiaphas, and Gamaliel. Lenthius likewise gave 
what he wrote into the hands of Nicodemus and Joseph ; 
and immediately they were changed into exceeding 
WHITE FORMS, and were seen no more.^^-^ 

I see nothing in any part of this story which is not 
worthy of as much credence as the brief and partially 
corresponding statements of Matthew. 

Miracles said to have been wrought by Jesus, during 

his childhood* 

These were many and various; and some of them 
are mmutely detailed in the two Gospels of the Infancy 
of Jesus. I will here introduce a few specimens of 
these accounts : 

^^The following accounts we found in the book of Jo- 

* ' ■ I II ■! .1.1 I.I II I 1. I ^ 

♦Nicodemus, xii. 13-25 ; xiii. 1—9. t Ibid, xxi. 7, 8. 
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seph the high priest, called by some Calpbas. He re- 
lates, that Jesus spake eren when he was in his cradle, 
and said to his mother : Mary, I am Jesus the Son of 
God, that Word, which thou didst bring forth according 
to the declaration of the angel Gabriel to thee, and my 
Father hath sent me for the salvation of the world."* 

^^ And it came to pass, when the Lord Jesus was bom 
at Bethlehem, a city of Judaea, in the time of Herod the 
King, the wise men came from the East to Jerusalem, 
according to the prophecy of Zoradascht, [Zoroaster] 
and brought with them offerings : namely, gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, and worshipped him, and offered to 
him their gifts. Then the Lady Mary took one of hi« 
swaddling clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and 
gave it to them instead of a blessing, which they received 
from her as a most noble present. And at the same 
time there appeared to them an angel in the form of that 
star which had before been their guide in their journey ; 
the light of which they followed till they returned into 
their own country. Oa their return their kings and 
princes came to them, inqinring. What they had seen 
and what they had done ? What sort of journey and 
return they had? What company they had on the 
road? But they produced the swaddling cloth which 
St. Mary had given to them, on account whereof they 
kept a feast. And havings according to the custom of 
their country, made a fire, they worshipped it. And 
casting the swaddling cloth into it, the fire took it, and 

* I lofancy, chap. i. 1—3. 

30* 
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kept it. And when the fire was put out, they took forth 
the swaddling cloth unhurt, as much as if the fire had 
not touched it.''"^ 

"And when the Lady St. Mary had washed the swad- 
dling clothes of the Lord Christ, and hanged them out 
to dry upon a post, a hoy possessed with the devil took 
down one of them, and put it on his head. Ajid pre- 
sently the devils began to come out of his mouth, and 
fly away in the shapes of crows and serpents. From 
that time the boy was healed by the power of the Lord 
Christ, and ho began to sing praises, and give thanks to 
the Lord who had healed him.*'f 

"When they came afterwards into the city of Bethle- 
hem, they found there several very desperate distempei-s, 
which became so troublesome to children by seeing them, 
that most of them died. There was there a woman who 
had a sick son, whom she brought, when he was at the 
point of death, to the Lady St; Mary, who saw her when 
she was washing Jesus Christ. Then said the woman, 
my Lady Mary, look down upon this my son, who is af- 
flicted with most dreadful pains. St. Mary heamg her, 
said, Take a liitle of that water with which I have 
washed my son, and sprinkle it upon him. Then she 
took a little of that water, as St. Mary had commanded, 
and sprinkled it upon her son, who being wearied with 
his violent pains, was fallen asleep ; and after he had 
slept a little, awaked perfectly well and recovered. The 

♦ I InfJuLzy, ii. 1—3. tlbid, it. 16—17. 
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motiier being abundantly glad of this success, went again 
to St. Mary, and St. Mary said to her, Give the praise 
to God, who hath cured this thy son."* 

"Another woman likewise lived there, whose son was 
possessed by Satan. This boy, named Judas, as often 
as Satan seized him, was inclined to bite all that were 
present ; and if he found no one else near him, he would 
bite his own hands and other parts. But the mother of 
this miserable boy, hearmg of St. Mary and her son Je- 
sus, arose presently, and taking her son in her arms, 
brought him to the Lady Mary. In the mean time, 
James and Joses had taken away the infant, the Lord 
Jesus, to play at a proper season with other children ; 
and when they went forth, they sat down, and the Lord 
Jesus with them. Then Judas, who was possessed, 
came and sat down at the right hand of Jesus. When 
Satan was acting upon him as usual, he went about to 
bite the Lord Jesus, and because he could not do it, he 
struck Jesus on his right side, so that he cried out ; and 
in the same moment Satan went out from the boy, and 
ran away like a mad dog. This same boy who struck 
Jesus J and out of wliom Satan went out in the form of 
a doffy was Judas Iscariotj who betrayed him to the Jews. 
And that same side, on which Judas struck him, the 
Jews pierced with a spear.^f 

"When the child Jesus was five years of age, and 
there had been a shower of rain, which was now over, 



♦ 1 Infancy, ix. 1—6. t Ibid, xiv. 
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Jesus was playing with other Hebrew boys by a nnming 
stream; and the water running over the banks^ stood in 
little lakes ; bat the water instantly becapie clear and 
nsefiil again ; he having smote them only by his word, 
ihey readily obeyed him."* 

It is also related, in the writings wherein the foregoing 
narratiyes occur, that a certiun young man was bewitched 
and transfonned into a mule ; whom Jesus afterwards 
miraculously restored to human shape. It is said like- 
wise that Jesus went about the city of Jerusalem, with 
his &ther, Joseph, who was a carpenter ; "and as often 
as Joseph had anything in his work to make longer or 
shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would 
stretch his hand towards it, and presently it became as 
Joseph would have it ; so that he had no need to finish 
anything with his own hands, for he was not very skilful 
at his carpenter's trade."f It is stated particularly 
that at one time Joseph built a throne ; "and when he 
came to fix it in its place, he found it wanted two spans, 
on each side, of its appointed measure" ; whereupon Je- 
sus said, "Do thou lay hold on one side of the throne, 
and I will the other, and we will bring it to its just di- 
mensions. And when Joseph had done as the Lord Je- 
sus said, and each of them had with strength drawn his 
side, the throne obeyed, and was brought to the proper 
dimensions of the place. Which miracle when they who 
stood by saw, they were astonished, and praised God."| 

* 2 Infancy, i. 2, 3. 1 1 Infancy, xvi. 2—4. t Ibid, 13—15. 
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I presume it would require no greater degree of super- 
natural power to perform these wonders, than to change 
water into wine ; or to so distend five loaves and two 
fishes, as therewith to satiate the hunger of ''about fire 
thousand men, besides women and children," and leave 
"twelve baskets full" of fragments.* 

The Rrst Gospel of the Infancy, in which these nar- 
rations are foimd, was received by a sect of Christians 
called the Gnostics, and by various individual be- 
lievers, in the second century. The Gnostics were 
rather contemptuously regarded by the older and more 
popular sects of their time, and were called heretics, &c. 
But from all that I can learn of their history, they were 
as respectable as many of the smaller denominations in 
Christendom, at the present day ; and they were doubt- 
less treated by their more fashionable sectarian rivals, 
very much as Protestants are now treated by Roman 
Catholics, Unitarians by 2Hmtarians, and Universalists 
by Partialists in general. 

The biography of Jesus given in the canonical Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, is at best but frag- 
mentary. The incidents of his youth are almost entii'e* 
ly passed over. With the exception of what is record- 
ed by Luke, respecting his discussion with the doctors, 
in the temple, at the age of twelve years,f we find 
nothing said concerning his employments or his wherea- 
bouts from the period of early infancy to the time when 

* See Matt. xiv. 15—21. t Luke, iu 46. 
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he was baptized by John.* I presume every one who 
has thought much on the subject, has rather wondered 
at this omission. It would be gratifying to know some- 
thing of his early history. We naturally feel a curioaty 
to ascertain something in regard to the youthful career 
of every one who has in after-life become distingiushed, 
either on account of pre-emiment intellectual ability, or 
by the exhibition of sublime moral virtues. 

In the Gospels of the Infancy we are furnished with 
several particulars of some alleged scenes and incidents 
of the childhood of Jesus, beside his reputed early mirar 
cles. It is saad that at one time his father, Joseph, sent 
him to school; where he soon evinced that he knew 
more than the teacher did.f He displayed a very inti- 
mate knowledge of Astronomy, Anatomy, and some other 
sciences. According to the account, his mind must have 
been illuminated intuitively. He is said to have repeat- 
ed the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in rapid succes- 
sion, and to have explained their several meanings and 
relative uses, before he had received from any one a 
moment's direction or assistance. He manifested as 
much precocity as the wonderful boys, Zerah Colbum 
and Truman Henry SaflFord. What would the world 
have thought of these prodigies, and what marvellous 
stories would have been related of them, had they lived 
two thousand years ago ? 

Are the various wonderful relations concerning the 

^ I ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■■■■■■» ■■ I I ■ ^. ■ ■■■■■ ■■ I . ■ M , ., ,,M,^ ■ . I» ■ , .III, IMM ■■ ^ W ^l— ^^^B^^^^^^^^a^^^^ 

*Mall, iii. 13—17. tl Infancy, xx. 2 do. iii. 
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infancy of Jesus, which we have noticed, too much for 
113 to believe, if he were really conceived by miraculous 
agency, and was, as respects the elements of Ids being, 
absolutely superhuman ? 

William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the sev- 
enteenth century ; Dupin, a celebrated ecclesiasiical his- 
torian, contemporary with Wake; and Dr. Lardner, 
supposed the Epistle of Bamabus to be the genuine pro- 
duction of the iniHvidual of that name who was the com- 
panion and fellow laborer of Paul ; though several other 
learned men have ascribed its authorship to another 
Bamabus, who lived, however, as early as the fisst cen- 
tury. 

Yet Lardner, notwithstanding his admission of the 
authenticity of this epistle, contends that it ought not to 
be received as canonically authoritative, because Bama- 
bus was not, strictly speaking and in the highest sense, 
an apostle, but only an apostolical man. It appears to 
me that»in relation to this matter the Doctor vainly at- 
tempts to split a hair. Bamabus was just as much a 
bona fide Apostle as Paul was. We are expressly told 
that ^^the Holy Ghost said. Separate me Bamabus and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them."* It 
is also testified that Bamabus ^'was a good maUf and 
FULL of the Solt/ <}host, and of faithJ'f IS such a 
man was not qualified to write the trath of Christianity, 
who in the world was f Was Peter a more competent, 

*AcU,zUi.3. tIbid;Xi.24. 
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more thoroughly inspired apostolic teacher, — ^he irbo, 
according to the testimony of his Brother Pad, once 
played the hypocrite* besides denying his master, 
thrice ? The^r«e Epistle of Peter, at least, is received 
as authoritative ; while the Epistle of Bamabus, one 
who was equally worthy with Peter, (being "a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith") is not 
reckoned as a reliable source of Christian doctrine! 
Have we not here a "plentiful lack" of conastencj? 

If we are not to accept the Epistle of Bamabus as 
on authoritative standard of truth, because he was not, 
in the loftiest and most peculiar sense, an apoMc^ why 
should ^e so accept the Gospels of Mabe and Luke? 
They were not Apostles, in any sense ! They do not 
claim that they ever received any commission either to 
preach or write ; whereas Bamabus was, by direction 
of the Holy Ghost, expressly separated to the work of a 
religious teacher : and yet, forsooth, his written teach- 
ings are not to be taken as authority! 

Dr. Lardner accepts, as authoritative, the writings of 
Mark and Luke, although they were not apostles, be- 
cause they bear testimony concerning matters that are 
simply MstorieaL He thinks one might be competent 
to write what Jesus said and did, and at the same tima 
not suflSciently endowed, by the Divine Spirit, to teach 
and expound his doctrine. But this sort of reasoning 
amounts to nothing as respects the case of Bamabus; 
for he was especially commissioned by the Soly O-h^ 

* Gfdatians, ii. 11— 13. 
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Comnussioned, for whatf Why, to teach religious doe- 
trine, I suppose. Or does one need special, divine illu- 
mination to enable him to relate mere historical facts ? 
Alas ! the truth is too plain to be evaded) that Dr. Lard- 
ner, — candid as his works show him to have been, gener- 
ally, — was, like many others, sometimes influenced un- 
duly by canonical prejudice. It seems to me that we 
ought, in consistency, to receive the Epistie ascribed to 
Bamabus, as a canonical book, if we think he was really 
the author of it. 

The Shepherd of Hermas, the longest of the writings 
contained within the Apocryphal Kew ^Testament, is ad- 
mitted by ecclesiastical historians and Biblical scholars 
generally, to have been in existence as early as the mid- 
dle of the second century. It is Said that the celebrated 
Origen considered it divinely mspired. It is rather 
whimsical ; but contains, perhaps^ as much instruction 
as the Song of Solomon^ 

Of the seven epistles ascribed to Ignatius^ there are 
said to be two copies still extant, somewhat different 
from each other. Mosheim, the celebrated ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, inclines to the opinion that one of them 
may be genuine ; though he says, "Hie whole subject of 
the Ignatian episties in general, is involved in much 
obscurity and perplexity."* 

He adnuts that these epbtles, whether genuine or 

* Institutes of Ecclesiastical History; First CenUnr, Part 2d, chapter 
tt. lao. ^ 
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sptirious, as well as the Gospels of the Ix^ancy, the Gos' 
pel of Nicodemus, and other books, now deemed apocry* 
phaly were written at a very early period. 



OTHER APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS. 

There were in existence, at a very early date, several 
other apocryphal books, as they are termed, only a few 
of which are now extant, — ^the majority of them being 
lost. Bev. Jeremiah Jones, in his ^'New and Full 
Method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament," mentions about seventy writings of this 
character, that were alluded to by various writers during 
the first four centuries of the Church, and some of which 
were attributed to Jesus. 

Prof. Stuart, of Andover, mentions one book, which 
he says bears evidence of being very ancient, in which 
it is stated that the prophet Isaiah literally ascended on 
high, and visited the loftiest heaven, (the seventh) hav- 
ing, on his way thither, passed through six subordinate 
heavens. He subsequently descenied, bringing Christ 
down with him. I extract the following from Mr. Stu- 
art's remarks upon this production : 

'^ The Ascension of Isaiah. Such is the general title 
given to a singular book, of no small interest to the critic 
who is concerned with Christian antiquities. Several 
of the early Christian writers have referred to this pro- 
duction ; and some have quoted a part of its contents in 
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such a way, as to show that it was written in Greek. 
From the sixth centoiy, however, nearly down to the 
present tune, with the exception of only now and then a 
solitary voice, a deep silence has reigned among eccle- 
siastical writers of all classes respecting it ; and it is but 
a few years since, that the learned counted it among the 
works which were irretrievably lost. Happily, a littie 
more than twenty years ago, Dr. Laorence^^ then Eegius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, came into possession of 
an Aethiopic translation of this work, which he procured 
from a bookseller in London, who had purchased it among 
a parcel of nuscellaneous books at auction, without any 
knowledge as to whence it came, or what it contained. 
In 1819, Dr. Laurence gave to the world the contents 
of it, in Aethiopic and in a Latin translation with notes, 
to which he subjoined an English version, and a critical 
dissertation in the same language.''^ 

Gieseler adnuts that this book was in existence as 
early as in the second century. He thinks it was com- 
posed sometime during the period between A* D. 117 
and 193.t 



REMARKS UPON SOME OF THE BOOKS IN THE CANOPflCAL 
NEW TESTAMENT. WHEN WERE THE CANONICAL 
WRITINGS FIRST SEPARATED FROM THOSE CONSIPEREP 
APOCRYPHAL 7 

I omitted to notice, in passing, a verse in the first 
epistle of John, which has been the occasion of much 

* Stuart's Commentary on the Apocalypse, yol. i. Introduction, § 6. 
t Text-Book of Ecci. History, First Peripd, Second DiTjsionj§ 50. 
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controyersy. It reads thus : ^^For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Woid, and the 
Holy Ghost : and these three are one." This passage 
has been frequently i^pealed to, as a proof that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is scriptural. But it is now, I be- 
lieyCi pretty generally conudered as an interpolation. 
At least, it is admitted that ihe verse was excluded from 
nearly all the Greek copies of tiie New Testament which 
were in exbtence before the invention of printing. 

Dr. A. Clarke, though himself a zealous Trinitarian, 
gives up the passage as spurious. He says : 

"Of all the MSS. yet discovered which contain this 
epistle, amounting to one hundred apd twelve, three only, 
two of which are of no authority, have tiie text."* 

"Though a conscientious believer in the doctrine of 
the ever-blessed, holy, and undivided Trinity, and in the 
proper and essential divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which doctrines I have defended by many and even new 
arguments, in the course of this work, I cannot help 
doubting the authenticity of the text in question."! 

In my last lecture,^ I alluded to the fact that modern 
critics are not entirely agreed respecting the language 
in which the Gospel of Matthew was origmally written. 
Some suppose its author to have written in Greek; 
others think that he wrote in Hebrew, or the language 

♦ "Obsemitions on the Text of the Three Divine Witnesses/' at the end 
of Comments on 1 John, v. 
t Comments on the verse. 
t See note on page 1 69. See also reXQarlcs on p. 39, 
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spoken in Palestme when Jesus was on earth, which was 
a sort of corrupted Hebrew, aad has been termed Syro- 
Chaldaie. 

The controversyonthis point Js of modem origin. It 
appears that the ancient Fathers of the Church, so far 
as they expressed any opinion on the subject, were 
unanimous in the conviction that Matthew's Gospel was 
written originally in Hebrew. Indeed, the evidence from 
their writings which is relied upon to prove that the Gospel 
ascribed to Matthew was actually composed by him, 
proves also (if it prove any thing) that he wrote it in 
the Hebrew dialect. 

Dr. Campbell* cites the following testimony concern- 
ing Matthew, from Papias, who lived during the first 
part of the second century : **He wrote his Gospel in 
the Hebrew tongue, which every one interpreted as he 
was able." The Doctor subsequently adds that this tes- 
timony had the uniform concurrence of "all succeeding 
writers in the church for fourteen hundred years." And 
he further says, that "Erasmus, who, though an eminent 
scholar, knew little or nothing of Hebrew, was the first 
who called in question a tradition which had so long and 
80 umversally obtained in the ehurch." 

The opinion of Papias was likewise the poritively ex- 
pressed opinion of Irena^us, Origen, Jerome, Epipha- 
nius, Augustiae, Chrysostom, Eusebius, and several 
others of the early Christian Fathers. Campbell says 

^Preface to Matthew, f 2. Notes ob the Gospels, p. 5 15.] 
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"it would be endless to bring authorities" corresponding 
with those I have named."^ 

Michaelis, Mill, Grotius, Owen, Dr. Clarke, and some 
others equally en^nent, believed that Matthew's Gospel 
was originally written in the Hebrew language. 

Professor Norton, of Cambridge, in his "Genuineness 
of the Gospels," takes the same view of the subject. 
He thinks that the first and second chapters of Matthew 
are spurious. 

Dr. Olshausen, the distinguished German critic, says: 
"We have scarcely a testimony for the egdstence of Mat- 
thew, if we deny thg^t his Gospel was written in He- 
brew."! 

It must be admitted, however, in justice to the otier 
side of the question, that several learned and reputable 
men incline to the opposite opinion, viz. that the GospeJ 
referred to was originally written in Greek. Prof. Stu- 
art has labored strenuously to make it appear thatsuci 
may possibly be the fact. J 

Dr. Campbell throws out some pretty strong intima- 
tions that this subject has not always been treated with 
strict impartiality. He says : ^*It is very unlucky for 
the disicovery of truth, when party spirit in any degree 
influences our inqmries, Yet it is too evident, that there 
has been an infusion of this spirit in the discussion of 
the present question,"^ Of Lardner's comments on 

* Preface to Matthew, section 9. 

t Olshausca's ''Genuineness of the Four CTanonical Gospels/' ?• r: 

Cited by Prof. Stuart in the Biblical Repository, for July, 1833. Art. ▼a- 

X See Stuart's Article. Ibid, i Campbell's notes, Pr«f. lo Matt., sect. 3. 
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the subject of the original language of Mattheiv's Gos- 
pely he remarks as follows : ^^Dr. Lardner's doubts are 
easily accounted for. Averse, on one hand, to admit that 
there is anj book of scripture whereof we have only a 
translation, and sensible of the danger of acquiescing in 
an argument which would imsettle the whole foundations 
.of his system of credibility, he is inclinable to compro- 
mise the matter by acknowledging both the Hebrew and 
the Greek to be originals; an opinion every way im* 
probable, and so manifestly calculated to serve a tum^ 
as cannot recommend it to a judicious and impartial 
critic."* 

It is the uniform admission of ecclesiastical writers, 
that a Hebrew copy of the Gospel of Matthew (supposed 
to have been the original) was very much corrupted by 
some of the different sects in existence at an early period, 
who transcribed it for the use of themselves and others. 
I adduce, without comment, the following historical state- 
ments, from a work written by Broughton, a learned 
English divine, who was bom in London, in 1704, and 
who sustained a high reputation as a scholar : 

"The Hebrew or Syriac Gospel of St. Matthew was 
in use a long time among the Jews, who had been con- 
verted to Christianity : and when they retired to PeUa, 
some time before the Romans laid seige to Jerusalem, 
they carried it thither with them. From -thence this 
Gospel was diffused into Decapolis, and into all the coun- 

^ Pr^fftc^ to Matthew, sect. 11, 
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tries on the other side of Jordan, where the judaiong 
Christians still made use of it in the time of Epiphanins, 
and Eusebius of Gaeserea. But ihe^e Christians added 
several particulars to it; and afterwards the Ebionites 
corrupted it by additions and omissions^ insomuch that 
in Origen's time, the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew no 
longer passed for authentiC| and Eusebius ranks it among 
the spurious writmgs. 

Here is an example or two of the corruptions of this 
Gospel. It is there said, that the man to whom Christ 
said, ^Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
come follow me,' went away scratching his head. And 
Jesus Christ is made to say, ^My mother the Holy Ghost 
has taken me by one of my hairs, and has set me upon 
the high mountain of Tabor.' 

The true Sehrew Gospel is no longer in being any- 
where, as far as can be discovered. Those printed by 
Sebastian Munster, and du Tillet, are modem and trans- 
lated into Hebrew from the Latin or Greek* 

The Greek Version of St. Matthew's Gx)spel, and 
which at this day passes for the ori^al, is as old as the 
apostolical times. The author is unknown. Some as- 
cribe it to St. Matthew himself; others to St. James the 
less, Bishop of Jerusalem ; others to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, or to St. Paul, or to St. Luke, or to St. Bamabus. 

As to the Latin translation, it is agreed, that it was 
made from the Greek, and that it is almost as ancient as 
the Greek itself. But the author of it is as much un- 
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known, and it is no less difficult to discover the time or 
occasion of this version."^ 



When were the Canonical Writings first separated 
from those which are now generally pronounced Apoc- 
ryphal ? To this query, I have been unable to find a 
verj definite answer. Ecclesiastical historians do not 
speak very confidently, on this point. The following 
are the most decisive testimonies that I have met with : 

MosHEiM. ^^As to the time when and the persons 
hy tohom the books of the New Testament were collect- 
ed into one body or volume, there are various opinions, 
or rather conjectures of the learned : for the subject ia 
attended with great and almost inexplicable difficulties, 
to us of these latter times. It must suffice us to know, 
that before the middle of the second century, most of 
the books composii^g the New Testament, were in every 
christian church throughout the known world."| 

"Not long after the Savior's ascension, various hbto- 
ries of his life and doctrines, full of impositions and fa> 
bles, were composed, by persons of no bad intentions 
perhaps, but who were superstitious, simple, and piously 
fraudulent; and afterwards, various spurious writings 
were palmed upon the world, inscribed with the names 

*"An Historical Dictionary of all Religions, from the Creation of the 
World to this Present Time. Compiled from the Best Authorities, by 
Thomas Broughton, A. M., Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Su 
Mary Rcddiffc, Bristol. London: Printed for C. Davis, over-against 
Gray's Inn-Gate, Holboum. mdccxlv." Vol. ii. p. 76. 

t Mosheim's Ecd. Hist. (Murdock's edition) First Century, Pftrt 2d| 
chap. ii. Sl6. 
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of the holy aposUes. These wortUess prodactions would 
have worked great confusion and would have rendered 
both the history and the religion of Christ uncertain, had 
not the rulers of the churches seasonably interposed, and 
caused the books which were truly divine and which 
came firom apostolic hands to be speedily separated from 
that mass of trash, into a volume by themselves.""^ 

[The historian (Mosheim) who speaks thus, does not, 
however, pretend that we have the means of knowing 
token ^^the rulers of the church" took the matter in hand. 
He merely conjectures, from the fact of the multiplicity 
of spurious writings which were in existence so early, 
that they must have ^^seasonahly interposed."] 

GlESSLER. ^^There was as yet [early in the second 
century] no generally received collection of the evan- 
gelical histories^ and such as there were (comprehend- 
ing, besides our four canonical Gospels, the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, the Gospel of the Egyptians, &c.) were not 
read publicly. But now the churches were led by 
their new connexions and interests to communicate to 
each other the genuine writings of the Apostles, and 
thus in the first half of the second century the canon 
began to be formed, bemg distinguished into two parts. 
Still, in each church there continued to be other writ- 
ings, which were held almosty if not aUogethety in the 

SAME VENERATION With these."t 

*Mo8heim's Eccl. Hist., First. Cent., Part 2d, eh. ii. 1 17. 
t Qieseler's Text-Book of Ecdetiastiail History, First Period^ Second 
Diyision, chapter iii. § 49. 
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It is well known to all who are in any degree conver* 
sant with ancient ecclesiastical history, that the gennine* 
ness of some parts of the four Gospels now reckoned as 
canonical, was questioned by some persons during some 
of tiie first centuries of the church; particularly, by a 
sect called Mamcheans, or followers of Mani, who arose 
about tiie middle of the third century. 

Augustmo, one of the Christian Fathers, (who flourish- 
ed during the latter part of the fourth, and first of the 
fifth century, and who was himself at one time a Mani« 
chean, but who afterwards became very bitterly op- 
posed to that sect) bears the following testimony re* 
specting their belief: 

"The scriptures of the New Testament they receive, 
but say they are interpolated^ taking what they like, and 
rejecting the rest, and preferring to them some apocry- 
phal scriptures as containing the whole truth. They 
pretend to take offence at the representations ^ven of 
God in the Old Testament, as if he had bodily parts 
and human passions; as if he was ignorant of some 
things, and envious and cruel and passionate."^ 

Lardner adds the following statement concerning 
them: 

"They pretended that the Law and (he Grospel were 
contrary to each other, and therefore they were not 
from one aind the same being."t 

It should be remembered, in justice to the ManL 

■ I — ■ .. ■ ■ ■— — ' ■ ' — ■ ■ • ■« 

* Extract from Aigmtine. quoted in Ludner'i Workf , Vol. L cliapter 
Iziii. section 6. t JbiL 
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cheaoSi that nearly all the representations of them which 
we now have, proceeded firom their avowed enemies; 
and are probably about as fair and impartial as the por- 
traitures of each other which the contending sects of the 
present day are wont to draw. Considerable abatement 
must therefore be made from the vituperative and con- 
temptuous phraseology which some of the Fathers adopt 
in relation to the sect just alluded to ; — ^for, according 
to the testimony of their most friendly historians, some of 
those self-same Fathers (of whom Augustine may be 
mentioned in particular) were none too charitable or too 
honest. 

It has by some been charged against the Manicheans, 
that they believed in two Gods. But Lardner shows 
conclusively that this is untrue. They believed in otic 
God, and in an opposite being or principle which they 
called Syhj or the devil. To the former they attribut- 
ed all good influences, and to the latter all evil. In 
this respect wherein did they differ firom the majority of 
Christendom now ? They believed that Christ was God, 
or the supreme good being ; and that he died, and sub- 
sequently arose from the grave, not actually, but in £ip- 
pearance only. They could not see in the Old Testa- 
ment any prophecies of Jesus, nor were they able to per- 
ceive how an established claim to royal descent from Da- 
vid could add anything to Christ's greatness, especially 
as he himself frequentiy averred that he came directly 
from heaven. One of the most distinguished of their 
number, Faustus, ssdd of them, that ^^being Gentiles by 
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nature, and not Jews, they came directly to Christ, ex- 
cited by the fame of bis virtues and wisdom.""^ 

The common English version of the Bible, which is 
received by Protestants generally, is not the identical 
canon formed and pronounced authoritative by any gen- 
eral council, or assembly. The last ecclesiastical coun- 
.oil which pretended to determine what was and what 
teas not canonical scripture, was the Council of Trent, 
which first met in the year 1545, and continued its ex- 
istence by adjourned sessions until 1563^. It wus a con- 
vocation of Roman Catholics; and the scriptures pro- 
nounced authoritative by its edict, included the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, which is now received by the 
Bomish Church, but by Protestants denied all authorita- 
tive sanction. It appears that the canon was not settled 
until after some conflict of ^vers opinions. Concerning 
the doings of the members of this body, in relation to 
scriptural matters, I extract the following from a history 
of high repute :t 

'^They all agreed in this, fhat a Catalogue should bee 
made, (as it was in former times) of the Canonicall 
bookes, in which all should bee regbtred which are read 
in the JRomane Church, even those of the Old Testa- 
ment, which were never received by the Selrews. And 
for the proofe of this, they all alledged the Councell of 

* Lftrdner, Vol. L ch. Izii. f 4, IT 20. 

t As & matter of same little cariosity, the mode of spelling some words, 
which was in Tog^ue at the time the book referred to was printed; aad 
which to us appears a little qaaint, is here retained. 
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Laodieeaj Pope Innocence the first, the third Conncell 
of Carthagsj and P<^ QeUmus. But there were foure 
opimons. Some would have two rankes made ; in the 
first, onelj those should be put, wUch wiiiiout contradic- 
tion hare beene received bj all: in the other, those 
which sometime hare beene rejected, or have had doubt 
made-of them; and it was said, l^ough formerly this 
was never done by any Councell or Pope, yet always it 
was so understood. For Austin maketh such a distinc- 
tion, and his authoritie hath been canonized in the chap- 
ter In Canonicis. And Saint Oregorie^ who was after 
Oelanm^ writing upon JbJ, sayeth of the Maccabees, 
that they are written fbi* edificatioii, though they bee 
not Canonicall. 

Some thought it better to make no distinction at all, 
but to imitate the Councell of Carthage and others, 
making the Catalogue, and saying no more. Another 
opinion was that all of them should bee declared to bee 
in all partes^ as they are in the Latine Bible^ of divine 
and equall authoritie."* 

This last opinion was thdr final decision. They 
adopted, as the canon, the old Latux translation of the 
Bible, called the Vulgate, including the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament. And from that tinie to the present, 
no general council has been convened to decide what is 
holy scripture. Yet the majority of the older Protes- 

*"The Historie of the Councell of Trent. Conteining Eight Bookes. 
Written in Italian by Petto Souie Polano^ and faithfully translated into 
Jtnglish by r^ATHANicL Bremt.'' London, 1729. pp. 152, 153. 
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tant sects take the liberty of discarding the Apocrypha ; 
and at the same time cry out, "Heresy !" when some 
humble individual discredits some other portions of the 
Bible, which they deem authentic. 



LECTURE VIII. 



CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding Lectures, I have endeavored to 
trace the history of the Bible from the periods at which 
its several distinctive writings were composed, or firat 
compiled into the two general divisions styled the Old 
and New Testaments, up to the present time. I wish 
now to reverse the order of investigation thus far obsen'- 
ed ; and to journey back from the point where we now 
stand, till we reacn an early stage of the progressive 
history of the Church* 

1. Our first stopping place wiS be the year 1611 ; 
when the English version of the Bible, now generally 
a6credited by Protestants of every name, waa printed 
for the first time, by order of King James I., whose ap- 
pointed agents had been engaged in its preparation for a 
period of about eight years ; as detailed in my second 
lecture. This version included the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the books of which were ordered to be 
translated with the rest. 

It is the opinion of many that this translation is sus^ 

32* 
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ceptible of conaiderabl^ u^prerement. Mr, Balfour, 
after acknowled^ng the merit of the version in several 
respects, and adijQittingthat the ^^translators did T^onders 
for th§ day tjiey live4 in," offe^ the following very sen- 
sible remarks : 

^'King James wanted a translation of the Bible for 
his subjects; he selected men to make it ; he gave them 
instructions concemiag the kind of translation which 
would suit him ; and they produced one to his liking. 
Their judgo^nts, their learning,, their consciences, must 
^11 bend to the king's instruction^. It lies on the face 
of these in^truj(^tions, that th.^ir tra^n^lation must be modi- 
fied by them. We frankly confess, we^ are not lovers of 
kingly authority interfering in any shape in the things 
of reli^on.. Xt is well known that king James was a 
very superstitious, mm*^ The translators knew the na- 
ture and disposition of their employer. The instructions 
he gave them, their own prejudices, and the prejudices 
of the nation, must all have had an influence on their 
minds in making their translation ; nor i»it an snproper 
reflection on those wortiiy men, to suppose that such was 
the case.. Their translation bears, evident marks of this, 
as is generally confessed by aU critics, friendly or un- 
friendly to their version. The age we live in, the prej- 
udices of our ediu^ation,. and the circumstances in which 
we are placed^ influence us all much more than we are 
aware of, and will leave some, errors to be corrected by 
the next generation. We do notmake such remarks witii 
^. view to blam^ th^. translators., but to guard men against 
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the superstitious notion that our English version is per- 
fect."* 

2. "We halt next at the year 1545, between which 
period and the year 1563 the celebrated Council of Trent 
was several times convened ; which council pronounced 
authoritative the Vulgate edition of the Bible, which in- 
cludes the Apocrypha, and is the received, canonical ver- 
sion of the Bomish Church ; and which is in some in- 
stances so varied in phraseology from the translation of 
King James, as to convey a different meaning in relation 
to some points of doctrine* 

3. Passing by the several periods at which appeared 
the translations of Coverdale, Tyndal, &c., we stop at 
the year 1360; about which time the first complete 
English translation of the Bible was made by John 
"Wickliffe, (or Wy cliffy as it is sometimes spelt) of whom 
I spoke somewhat particularly in Lecture II. 

4. Previous to the time of Wickliffe, only a few 
portions of the Bible had been rendered into the English 
tongue, which was then in its primitive Anglo-Saxon 
state. The remaining books were in Greek and Latin 
M3S., and principally in the possession of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; which at that time held almost undis- 
puted and tyrannous sway over the larger part of Eu- 
rope, and whose continuous aim and policy was to keep 
knowledge securely locked up beyond the reach of the 

♦Univ. Expositor, Vol. iii. Old Series, Art. Ti. by Re?. W. Balfour, 
on **King James' Translation of the Bible." 
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great masa of iihe people, who were ezceedm^y igno- 
raat. This state of things had been steadily augment- 
ing for several hundred years, which consiitated the 
long and both mentally and morally benighted period ap- 
propriately termed the ^'dark ages." 

5. We pause next, and iSnally, m our retrospec- 
tive journeying, in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury, — ^between one and two hundred years before the 
amalgamation of Church and State, under Constantine, 
and the consequent rise of the Romish hierarchy, — at 
which time the majority of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as many other writings, were in existence 
and regarded with more or less veneration. 

What was the character of those who composed the 
Church at that early period ? Were they men of ve- 
racity ? Were they candid, measurably impartial, and 
generally free firom superstitious tendencies? These 
are questions of some importance : for through the h(md9 
of these ancient Christians have passed the writings of 
the Bible, particularly the books of the New Testament. 
If the most learned and prominent among them were not 
men of probity and ingenuousness, we cannot feel entirely 
assured that they did not corrupt the writings which they 
held in their possession, and which they handed down to 
the Church in after time, whence we have received them. 

If learned testimony be reliable, they were ignorant, 
superstitious and dishonest. Such is represented to have 
been the character of even the best of them, — ^not simply 
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of the "heretics," of ^hom there were several different 
parties, and "who were freely charged with diahonestj 
and ignorance by their opponents; but also of the 
highest and most respectable class, the "orthodox," so 
termed. On this point, I ask your very particular at- 
tention to some historical statements concerning them, 
from the pen of an individual who is considered the most 
erudite scholar in the Universalist denomination, and 
who received from Harvard College, about a year since, 
the titie of Doctor of Diionity. I refer to Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 2d., of Medford, Mass. The following is an ex- 
tract from an elaborate work of his, first published in 
1829, a second edition of which was issued m 1842. 
The assertions it contains were not therefore made in 
haste and without due consideration, but deliberately. 
Speaking of that period of the history of the church 
included between A. D. 150 and A. D. 190, he says : 

"From the heretics, of all kinds, we return to a view 
of the doctrine and character of the orthodox. Many 
of the vulgar superstitions of the Gentiles began to pre- 
vail among them, concerning magic, the demons, and 
the poetical regions of the infernal world ; and the Greek 
philosophy, which had begun to mingle mth the doctrine 
of Christ, was rapidly modifying his religion to its own 
perverse genius. The credulity of this age was rankf 
and the learning of the day, at least that of the fathers, 
was too superficial to prove either a preventive or reme- 
dy. Apostolical tradiUon also began to be urged as 
proof ^ when it was so far lost or corrupted, that even 
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they who had been disciples of the apostles, adduced 
canUrary traditions on one and the same point ; and yet 
upon this verjr precarious authority some whimsical no- 
tions prevailed. I[^To these shades in the picture ve 
must add a still darker : the christians, orthodox as well 
as heretics, appear to have employed, in some cases, 
KNOWN falsehood in support of their cause. This pe^ 
nicious artifice they are said to have derived froui the 
Platonic paradox, that it is lawful to lie for the truth; 
but one would suppose it suggested by their own intexft- 
perate zeal, rather than by any maxims of philosophy. 
They had already begun to forge books in support of 
their religion, a practice which, it is thought, they bo^ 
rowed from the heretics ; and they now proceeded to 
propagate accounts of frequent miracles, conceming 
which, all the earlier writers, after the aposties, had been 
entirely silent."* 

This emphatic testimony, which is based upon the au- 
thority of some of the most reputable ecclesiastical his- 
torians, is introduced here, not for the purpose of invafr 
datmg the entire credibility of tiie Christian believers 
in the second century, but merely to show that we must 
exercise some discrimination in regard to what they i^ 
tify concermng the writings of the New Testament ; ^^ 
that, in view of their character, as delineated by ^ose 
who profess to believe in supematuralism, we certaimj 

have not sufficient historical reasons for concludiDg ^^ 

- — _ - — ■ — 

* Ancient History of Universalism, chap. ii. section 1. 
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they have not corrapted the ori^al wriiongs of the 
apostles by additions or omissions, or both. 

Some may regard this admission as fatal to a reasona- 
ble confidence in the truthfulness of any part whatever 
of the evangelical record. And such may perhaps be 
the fact, if we cast aside all internal evidence of its 
truth ; — ^but not otherwise. We must discrimtnate, m 
regard to the history of every remote period ; especially 
if it be fragmentary, immethodical, and sometimes con- 
tradictory. 

Of all men, the historian should be governed by the 
^irit of imbiassed eclecticism, — which, alas ! is too sel- 
dom the case. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
prejudice and surrounding influences may sometimes 
have blinded the judgment, and perhaps warped the in- 
tegrity of purpose, of the conscientious historian. A 
somewhat voluminous modem writer,'^^ whose recent work 
upon the Lutheran Reformation has attracted considera- 
ble notice and won deserved approbation, informs us that 
shortly after it became known that he was engaged in 
the preparation of said work, he received letters from 
several High and Low Churchmen, each writer desiring 
him to ^ve such a turn to certain portions of the history 
as to favor the views of his particular church-party. 
We may, I think, rationally conceive that under such or 
similar circumstances, to say nothing of the prejudices 
arising from early education, the judgment of an individual 

might (half-unconsciously to himself) become biassed, un- 

_ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■ w ■■ ■■ ■■ 

* D'Aubignft. 
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lefls he irere assiduous in his endearors to maintain the 
most rigid impartiality* 

Therefore, we often find it necessary to sift pretty 
thoroughly the statements of different writers, before we 
can attain to a correct estimate of the characters of 
some prominent men of past time. This eclectic process 
does not, howerer, entirely dissipate the elements of the 
history which is analyzed and sought to be tested. It 
serves rather to re-assure us of the most vitally essential 
facts in the case — ^we feel renewedly convinced of the 
reality y when we catch glimpses of its substance through 
the vistas opened by rifting the smoky clouds that have 
surrounded it, and which have arisen from the altar of 
Superstition. 

But there are those who contend that if the Gospels 
have been materially corrupted, as respects the narra- 
tives they contain, or if their original authors were ever 
nustaken in regard to matters of fact, then they are en- 
tirely imworthy of the least credence. If a history is 
proved to be in some respects exaggerated, and interlard- 
ed, to some extent, with fictitious narrative, (oftimes the 
fstntastic and delusive shadow of solid fact) does it ne- 
cessarily follow that it is all false, or, in respect to its 
hero, wholly unreliable ? If we are inclined to answer 
this question in the aflirmative when considering the his- 
tory of the BibUj we do not conclude thus in regard to 
other historical departments. 

Not long since, a preacher, in this vicinity, argued 
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that to question the truth of the supernatural works 
wliich are recorded in the Gospels, especially the visible 
resurrection of Jesus, was tantamount to an entire repu- 
diation of those writings as credible documents. He 
would not admit a plea that they might have been honest- 
ly mistaken ; but assumed that, if Christ did not arise 
from the dead and appear, as they record that he did, 
they must be false witnesses. Then, placing himself in 
the attitude of an inquirer, he asked, ^'What, shall we 
not receive from them what they have said that is true ?*^ 
To which question, he replied — ^'^No, not from them. 
We will apply for tnUh to better authority than fal9e 
witnessesJ^^ 

Without endeavoring to show whether this syllogistic 
process of reasoning is logically correct or faulty, let us 
apply the rule it involves to the subject of the credibility 
of those from wham we have received the evangelical 
writings, and whom we suppose to have obtained posses* 
sion of the original manuscripts ; viz. the Christian be- 
lievers in the second century. We have adduced the 
testimony of Bev. Dr. Ballou, (which is founded upon 
high ecclesiastic authority) to show that the best of them 
were superstitious and would lie. Do you exclaim, 

* Rer. S. Cobb, in a Dedication Sennon preached in Bererlj, Juno 
18th, 1846, and since published in pamphlet-form. 

Whether Mr. Cobb belieres that all mankind are to be raised bodUy^ot 
not, I am miable to say. But in the discourse referred to in this note, he 



says that Jesus taught his disciples "to regard and to preach Mb resurrec- 

lire " 

her , 
his disciples in a $pirUuai body, or one of flesh and blood. He only con- 
tends (in the sermon here referred io, at least) for a bona fide, personal 



tion as a utmpU and proof ot a future lire for our race.** Mr . C. does 

thequestic 
I body, 



not, however, discuss the question whether Jesus manifest«l himself to 
his disciples in 
tends (in the i 
manifestation. 
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^^Wbat, shall we not receive from them what tbej have 
said that is trae ?" K I reasoned as do some I wot of, 
I should reply bj saying, ^'No, not from them. W^ will 
apply for truth^* concerning the genuineness of the New 
Testament writings ^^to better authority than" those who 
considered it right to ^'lie for the truth," and who ^^forged 
books" and ^^propagated" false stories of ^^frequent mira- 
cles" ! 

But to whom else, or whom more veracious, eon we 
apply ? The reputed evangelical scriptures, in conung 
down to us, passed through their hands. 

MANY OP THE BIBLE WRITINGS DO NOT CLAIM TO BE 

DIVINELY INSPIRED. . 

This is especially the case with some of the historical 
books of the Old Testamefnt. Not the remotest clmm 
to anytlung like divine Ulumination, as that subject is 
commonly understood, is put forth by their authors. The 
sahie is true, also, of the poetic books — Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon ; and 
of the Gospels bearing the names of Mark and Luke, 
and the book of Acts, as well as some of the Epistles. 
Yet we are required to accept these as canoniciJ ; and 
to doubt the accuracy of the narratives which some of 
them contain, is by many pronounced rank Infidefity. 

Some, however, who believe in supematuralism, and 
who regard Moses as miraculously endowed, are free to 
acknowledge that several of the other reputed authors 
of the Old Testament do not claim to have been supe^ 
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hamanly directed. The following is the frank admission 
of the learned Dr. Palfrey, a distingiushed Unitarian, 
formerly Pastor of the Brattle-street Church in Boston, 
late Professor in Harvard College, and now State Secre- 
tary m Massachusetts : 

^^Upon evidence which satisfies my mind, I recognize 
Moses as a teacher supematurally instructed, and eln- 
powered to prove his divine mission by miraculous 
works; while I do not find proof that the other Hebrew 
writers had either received, or pretended to have re- 
ceived, supernatural communications or endowments of 
any kind."* 

The Doctor thinks it would be as improper to place 
the books of Kmgp, for instance, by tiie ride of the 
Pentateuch, as respects the inspiration of the author, aa 
to reckon the works of the Christian Fathers equally 
divine and authoritative with the Acts of the Apostles. 
The books of Kmgs, it will be remembered, contain the 
history of the marvellous exploits of EUjah and Elisha. 



SOME EVENTS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE, WHICH ARE 
COMMONLY SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN MIRACULOUS, 
MAY BE ACCOUNTED FOR ON NATURAL PRINCIPLES. 

Several of the narratives of apparently miraculous 
occurrences, do not, after all, necessarily imply the in- 
tervention of supernatural agency- This fact I will 
endeavor to illustrate, with regard to some of them, 

* Preface to vol. ii. "Academical Locftvret on Jewish Scriptures and 
Antiquities. Py John Qorliam PftUcsf , D« D., LL. D." 
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bjr the citation of geographic testimony and learned 
criticism. 

Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah^ and Death of 

Lot's Wife. 
These incidents are thus briefly detailed : ^^The sun 
was risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 
Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; and 
he overthrew those cities, and all the pliun, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. But his wife looked back from behind him, 
and she became a pillar of salt."* 

The commonly prevalent supposition is that these 
events were supernatural. When a small boy, I was 
taught that Lot's wife was miraculously metamorphorsed 
into a column of salt. I supposed that the elements of 
her body were all completely changed. But fair criti- 
cism entirely dissipates this whimsical idea. I believe 
that the raining of ^'brimstone and fire upon Sodom 
from the Lord out of heaven," was nothing more than 
a perfectly natural occurrence. It may have been light- 
ning, which perhaps struck and ignited the ground, which 
was exceedingly bituminous and therefore quickly set on 
fire ; — or possibly it was all the result of a natural erup- 
tion. As for the statement! that the Lord sent this de- 
struction as an especial judgment upon the people for 
their wickedness, I do not believe it. The representa- 

* Genesis, xix. 23—26. t Ibid, chap, xviil. 
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ti^ is altogether degrafding to the charaotor of the Deity. 
But perhaps the ignorant semi-barbarians of that time 
9uppo9ed it to have been the especial and idndictive work 
of God. Whatever maj be the truth on this point, the 
awful occurrence did not prove morally restraining to 
those whose lives were spared ; for they soon after com- 
mitted a crime as filthy as any of those for which we are 
told the inhabitants of the doomed cities were destroyed."*^ 
The idea that God overwhelmed tiiem for the express 
reasons stated, coming down beforehand, and talking 
about it, very familiarly,! and yet saved the lecherous 
daughters of Lot, is to me exceedingly ridiculous and 
very abhorrent. 

Even those who have considered this event as a veri- 
table manifestation of God's displeasure, have in some 
instances argued that the means by which it was effected 
were purely natural. 

Different opinions have been expressed in regard to 
the meaning of the statement that Lot's wife ^'became a 
pillar of salt." One writer, though he does not himself 
favor the supposition, tells us that "some modem inter- 
preters are of opinion that the saline statue, here men- 
tioned, was a monument erected by posterity to the 
memory of Lot's wife."| 

The following observations are from the pen of Dr. 
Priestly : 

^ m • • •• ■ ' ■ — — — — ■ ■ ■ ' ■ "I 

♦See Gen. xix. 30—36. tibid, xviii. 20—33. 

t Dr Alexander Geddes"'Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures," 
Tol. i. p. 101. 
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*^A pOIar of salt may signify a lasting memoiial, that 
is, of her rashness and disobedience. Or her body might 
be so covered and impregnated with a saline substance, 
as to remain a long time without perishing."* 

I extract from the work of an English author, the 
following remarks, wluch furnish a very reasonable solu- 
tion of this matters 

<<The word neteiij rendered pUlar^ is used to signify 
an erect attitude^ — a standing etiU^ — a fixture; and 
does not necessarily imply any particular form. As to 
the cause of this woman's privation of life, and her con- 
version into an inert mass, we learn from Deut. xxix. 
23, that Hhe whole land is brimstone, and salt of burn- 
ing; it is not sown, nor bears, nor any herbs grow 
therein. Wee ike overthrow of Sodom.^ By the brim- 
etone here mentioned, we understand the sulphuric and 
fatal vaperM which always attend volcanic eruptions, as 
well as nuBeral brimstone itself. Lot's wife has not been 
the only person who has suffered by proximity to volcanic 
effluvia ; witness the history of the death of the elder 
Piiny, at Vesuvius, related in the younger Pliny's let- 
ters. But Moses says, salt of bumhig formed one of 
the agents in the overthrow of Sodom ; this, we presume, 
is what is now called Asphaltam^ because being a bitu- 
men, it might be ranged by the Hebrews among salts 
(as it is by several ancient writers ; hence, Herodotus 
speaks of salt burning in a lamp.) As Asphaltum is 
very inflammable, it justly bears the epithet of bumhig 

* Priestly'* Notes on the Scriptures, vol. i. p. 56. 
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or jE<$ry . And this is the accurate character of the place 
to ttus day ; Asphaltum being found on the Dead Sea, 
or Sea of Sodom, which rolls its waters over the site of 
the destroyed cities. 

On the whole, then, we infer that Lot's wife, delaying 
her flight, and too slowly quitting the scene of devasta> 
tion, was surprised by a shower of bitumen or sulphur 
fiiUing upon her ; amid which she stood erect, motion- 
less, deprired of life ; and formed the centre or nucleus 
for a mass which gathered around her, and which be- 
coming hard and permanent as it cooled, was well known 
as the monument and fixed station of this unhappy 
woman."* 

The Pillar of Chud by day and Fire by nighty that 

guided the IsraeKtcB. 

On this subject, I cite the comments of two very 
learned men, as expressing the idea which to me appears 
more rational than the supposition of a literal cloud 
created and moved steadily along overhead by super- 
natural agency. To the explanation here given I sub- 
scribe fully: 

Palfrey. " 'The Lord went before them, by day 
in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them in the way ; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light ; he took not 
away the pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pillar of 
fire by night, from before the peojrfe.'f The word *pil- 

*"ExBminatioD of Scripture Difficulties," by Wm. Carpenter, p. 27. 
tKxodut, xiii.21,33. 
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lar/ or colomn, b ihe same which is used in the book of 
Judges,^ where certainly no supernatural object was 
intended. Nor can I allow it to be as evident as has 
been supposed, that the historian designed to represent 
the pillar of cloud and fire which marshalled the Israel- 
itish joumeyings, as being of that character. When 
masses of men were moving through the vast plains of 
the East, we know that it was anciently the practice for 
their movements to be regulated by a fire near the 
leader's person, whose flame would be visible in the 
night-time, and its wreath of smoke by day, marking 
the spot where lua tent was pitched when encamped, 
and the road which he was taking when on the march. 
It at least deserves careful consideration, whether the 
verse which I have quoted was intended to declare that 
the Lord went before the people in a flame and smoke, 
in any other sense, than that he was always in commu- 
nication with their leader ; he was always present in the 
smoke and flame, which, according to convenient and 
prevailing custom, were the artificial signal of the 
leader's presence. And this view appears to derive 
confirmation from the fact that Hobab was subsequently 
engaged by Moses to be his guide, as one acquainted 
with the intricacies of the wilderness.f If he had al- 
ready supernatural conduct, there seems no reason why 
he should have sought such offices from Hobab." j: 
Geddes. "2%« Lfn'd going before them^ by day in 

^ Judra, XX. 40. t Numbers, x. 29, 32. 

t Palirey'i "Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures aod Antl- 
quiliet,*' Tol. i. pp. 149, 1^0. 
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a pillar of chrnd^ and hy night in a pillar of fire^ kc. 
In trackless, and often sandy deserts, it is sometimes 
as difficult to find one's waj as over a trackless ocean."^ 
Beacons are therefore necessary to direct the march. 
Among those beacons, smoke and fire were commonly 
used by the Persians, Arabians, and other nations. It 
was usual among the Arabs, as we learn from Frontmus, 
to announce the appearance of an enemy by $moke in 
ihe day-time, and by fire at night : and I have seen the 
same signals used on the coast of Scotland for similar 
purposes. To raise the smoke, a wet bundle of straw 
was used. Toland and Yon-der-Hardt imagined that 
the piUar of cloud, and fire, of Exo«ius, was, in reality, 
a fire similar to that above-mentioned ; a sacred fire car- 
ried about on a portable altar, of which the umoke by 
day, and light by night, directed the marches of the 
Israelites : and this, for aught we know, may have ac- 
tually been the case : but the Hebrew historian, who 
could not be ignorant of such a custom, makes a miracu- 
lous cloud of it, in which cloud-]' he places Jehovah, or 
his angel, to cUrect the journeys and encampments of his 
chosen people. Moses, however, seems not to have put 
much faith in its cUrection, since he was so solicitous to 
have Hobab to be a guide. (See Num. x. 31.) But to re- 
turn to the text : Michaelis and some others would have 

*The compass ig now lometiines actually used in traversing those 
deserts. 

t This same cload coTered the Convention-tent, or Tabernacle, iinme> 
diately after it was reared ; and continued to direct the encampmeots as 
l^eiore. 
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the origual to be translated a standing^ or ixmstaint dovd: 
bot I Bee no cause for departing from theancient versions, 
vrhich are more agreeable to the Hebrew construction. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the cloud was in the 
form of a pillar. We still, in common talk, call clouds 
and volumes of smoke pUlars^ when they have little or 
no resemblance to real ones*"^ 

The Passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea^ 
and the Destrueiion of Pharaoh and Us host. 

The details of this occurrence are as follows : 
^^Moses stretched out his hand over the sea ; and Ae 
Lord caused the sea to go back bt a strong east wind 
ALL THAT NIGHT, and made the sea dry land, and ilie 
waters were divided. And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground; and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their ri^t hand and on their left. 
And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after them, to 
the nudst of the sea, even all Pharaoh's horses, his char 
riots, and his horsemen. And it came to pass, that in 
the morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and 
troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took off their 
chariot-wheels, that they drave them heavily : so that 
the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the fieice of Israel : 
for the Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thy hand 

^Geddes' ^'Critical Remarks upon the Hebrew Scriptures,** London 
^arto ed. toI. i. pp. 224, 225. 
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over the sea, that the waters may come again upon the 
Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon their horsemen. 
And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and 

THE SEA BETUBI7ED tO his Strength WHEN THE MORNIN<} 

APPEARED ; and the Egyptians fled against it ; and the 
Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 
And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and 
the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them : there remained not so much as one 
of them. But the children of Israel walked upon dry 
land in tiie midst of the sea ; and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 
Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of 
the Egjrptians : and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the sea^ore."* 

I have no doubt that every thing here stated was ef* 
fected by purely natural means. You will observe that 
the account does not represent that the sea was divided 
ifUtantaneamlif^ or even by nuraculous power ; but we 
are expressly informed that a natural agency was em-, 
ployed, viz. ^^a strong east wind." And we may infer 
from the ezpressdon, ^'all that night," that several hours 
elapsed aflier Moses and the ignorant slaves who followed 
him arrived at the bank of the sea, before they were 
enabled to pass over. Every seemingly miraculous fea- 
ture of tlie account has been fiEurly explained in perfect 
accordance with natural laws. Critics of the most pro- 



* £zodus, xiT. Sl-'SO. 
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foimd learning and ability have left no stone unturned in 
the path of their inquiries, and so have succeeded in 
^▼ing us a rational and consistent solution of this whole 
matter. I will linger no more with remarks of my own 
upon tins topic ; but proceed to the introduction of his- 
toric and geographical tostimony, of the highest charac- 
ter, to sustm the proposition advanced : 

^^The tides in the Red Sea are connderable from its 
entrance facing the east, and there being no rivers to 
counteract the stream. The winds considerably affect 
these tides ; and it is not uneommanj in stranff ncrthr 
fffesters, for the bottom to be left entireltf dry on the ebb, 
between Suez and the opposite shore.""!^ 

Mr. James Bruce, (the celebrated Englishman, who 
journeyed to the source of the river Nile,) in speaking 
of a place which some have supposed to be the locality 
where Moses crossed, and where the sea is less than 
three leagues broad and the water when the tide is high- 
est but fifty feet deep, and which is about seven miles 
from Suez, makes the following statement : 

^^Diodorus Siculus says, the Troglodytes, the indige- 
nous inhabitants of that very spot, had a tradition from 
father to son, from their very earliest and remotest ages, 
that once this cUvision of the sea did happen there ; and 
that, after leaving the bottom some time dry, the sea 
again came back and covered it with great fury.'^f 

■* London Encyclopedia. t«1. xtIu. Art. Bed Sea. 

t Brace's TraTelf. £d. pttblMhcd in IskUnburg, in 1760, toL i. p. 33«. 
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!rhe natives referred to do not, however^ mention that 
any persons went across the sea, when its waters were 
parted. On that point, their tradition is silent. 

One form of expression used in the Biblical account, 
which is commonly supposed to imply a contravention of 
natural laws, is thus explained by the learned Dr. Ged- 
des, in his translation of the JBible : 

*^The waters being, as it were, a wall. It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that they stood upright, like real 
walls ; hut only that they were deep enough, on each 
side of the shoal, to prevent the Israelites being flanked, 
or attacked, from any quarter, but from behind."* 

In another work of his, Dr. Geddes presents the fol- 
lowing lucid exposition of this whole subject. To me, 
his remarks have yielded great satisfaction ; and I here 
introduce them without further comment : 

^^The passage of the Red Sea, recorded in this chap- 
ter, [Exod. xiv.] has been the subject of much contro- 
versy and criticism. 

Where and how it happened are the two principal 
points to be discussed. Till of late years, it was gene- 
rally believed that the passage was at Bedea; which, 

*The Holy Bible, &c. faithfully translated from corrected texts of the 
originals, with Various Readings. Explanatory Notes, and Critical Re- 
marks. By the Rev. Albxandeb Gedd£s, LL. D. Quarto ed. Londoo : 
1797. 

Dr. Geddes was liorn in 1737^ and educated a Roman Catholic; and 
from all that I can learn of him, it appears that be was an estimable man. 
Rut the avowal of his opinions in relation to some parts o( the Bible 
aroused a storm uf violent abuse and persecution from both Catholics 
and Protestants. Alas ! Bigotry is willing: to forg^ive and forget almost 
every thing but an honest difference of opinion, j 

34 
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according to Niebuhr, is about six German miles from 
Suez; and wbere the sea (says Bruce) is son^ething 
less than four leagues broad, by fifty feet deep. To 
hate dried a passage through such a mass of water 
would have been a prodigy indeed. But this hypothesis 
has been Surly ^ven up by our best nuKLem critics ; and 
the Siniu HeToopoKUtmi^, or Gulph of Suez, pitched 
upon as the scene of action. The idea was first suggest- 
ed by Le Olerc^ and ^ce adopted and defended by Wi- 
chaelis, Niebuhr, and almost all the German commenta- 
tors. But these Germans are only for half-miracles: 
and Mr. Bryant still contends for Bedea, and calls tiie 
arguments of Niebuhr |>r^tt(&'(?« and mnconc^tiom. 

For my part, who believe there was nothing miracu- 
lous m the event, I am po^tively for the pass at Suez ; 
or not far from Suez ; where at this day there are shd- 
lows fordable at low water ; and which might, in former 
times, have been frequently dry. We all know what 
changes happen in the bed of seas as well as rivers, es- 
.pecially where that bed is sand, which that of the Gxdph 
of Suez certainly is. The occurrence I conceive then to 
have happened thus. When Moses saw that the Egyp- 
tians had found out, that the Israelites meant not to re- 
turn, and were about to pursue him with a force which he 
could not resist, he wisely took the only course that was 
most likely to afford him an escape. Acquainted as he 
must have been, during his long stay in Midian, with the 
nature of the Bed Sea, and its ebbs and flows, he deemed 
it better to take his chance of passing over some shal- 
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low which he knew to be fordable at low-water, than to 
expose himself to be overtaken in a desert where no 
stratagem could save him. If he got the start of the 
Egyptians for but a single day, he would have time to 
watch the tide, and beg^i his march as soon as the pas- 
sage was fordable ; and in the space of a few hours 
might be safe on the other side« The width of the sea 
at Suez is at present, according to Niebuhr's measure- 
ment, 757 double paceSj or 8450 feet. It u common 
for the Arabs to pass on foot over this passage ^ although 
not always without danger, as the sea sometimes flows 
back uaieapectedltfJ^ At Suez, according to Niebuhr, 
it is low water, at the full of the moon, at half past six ; 
but as the passage of the Israelites must have happen- 
ed some days after the full of the moon, the ebb and 
flow must have been ceneddenlbly later, and the former 
fallen in the night time, during which the Israelites are 
said to have passed. ]yCchaeUs was of opinion, that, as 
a strong wind is sidd to have accompanied this event, it 
miglht have caused a double ebb, as it sonietimes does on 
the coast of Holland and North Germany : but Niebuhr 
thinks that no such thing is likely to happen m the Bed 
Sea. Be that as it will, the wind might certainly have 
prolonged the ebb ; and, if it happened at the time of 
the passage, might well be con^dered as a providential 
interference, and readily construed into a miracle.* 




on 
arrived 



arrived at tne i/utcQ coasi u was low waier ; lo.ioey were obiiced to 
wait for the tide. The tide came, but lasted pal^jr two or three hours, 
vbw it stood ^\ffl wi^ ji JI19W 9b\i saperreRed ; in the me«n time tbt 
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Joscphus, in recording this transaction, puts a formal 
speech in the mouth of Moses to his terrified and ^ 
contented people, and a prayer to God before he strikes 
the sea ^vith his rod : yet he tells us that all this he has 
related as he found it in the sacred books. But ho 
seems not sure, whether to consider it as a miracle or a 
natural effect. *Let no one,* says he, ^wonder at this 
account of a way of safety being opened to those old- 
world innocent folks, even through the sea, whether by 
the will of God or naturally ; since, of latter days, the 
Pamphylian-sea opened a way for Alexander's army, 
when God through him had decreed to overturn the Per- 
sian empire/ For this he appeals to all Alexander's 
historians : and, indeed, both Arrian and Appian, who 
relate the event, seem to have considered it as a sort of 
divine interposition : but honest Strabo tells us that Al- 
exander only took the advantage of low-water; and, 
trusting to his good fortune, passed through the streight 
with his army : but not on dry land ; for the water came 
up to the navel. The same was the case with Scipio's 
soldiers, who surprised New Carthage by taking the ad- 
vantage of an ebb ; although they waded sometimes up 
to the knee, at other times up to the navel, in water. 
Here the same two natural causes, the tide and a strong 
wind, concurred to make a passage through the water, 
&3 concurred at the passage of the Red Sea ; and in 
both cases they were converted into a miracle. 

appearance of Admiral Ruyter with the Dutch fleet obliged the English 
to abandon their enterprise : and thus Holland was saved from impend- 
ing ruin. And this, says Burnet} was considered as a miracle. 
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I caxmot better conclude Atm mGi Aefliodest refe^ 
ence of Josephos : ^Of such 4Ui^ iet onery one flii&k 
as be pleases/ 

Verse 28. Far the watetB /rdurmng ^oovered loth 
dumoU and horsemen^ &c. Tbis may be easily con* 
ceived by &ose who have passed the FoMm between 
Norfolk and lincobshire, er Ihe MUnthorp aad Cartmd 
sands, in the great estuary between Iiaacaster and 
Hookborough ; where if there were n^t « guide, with a 
salary from govenunent, to direct Mid Mcort the pas- 
sengers, they would often be swdllowed up by the re- 
turning tide, and both the horee and Me rider he caet 
into the sea. ^1 am sure,' «ays « fiiead of mine, from 
whom I had an accurate accouat of those sands, ^that 
Pharaoh and his host would have perished in many such 
tides as I have seen on Lancaster Sands, and the Bris- 
tol Channel ; on both which I have seen tides come in a 
breast of water two feet perpendicular, and roll rather 
&ster than a horse could test? A few such successive 
eicfes, or billows, would som overthrow an army, if they 
had no means to escape; as was the case with the Egyp- 
laans, on a shoal between twe masses of water, a deep 
stagnation on the left hand, and the sea on the right, both 
a^tated with a vehement wmd, which blew almost directly 
in iheir foce. Then, if thunder and lightning attended 
the tempest, it would be terrible indeed ; and they might 
naturally enou^ exclaim, ^Let us flee from the Israel- 
ites, for the Lord fighteth for them against us :' although 
how the Hebrew writer came to know that they so ex- 

34* 
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pressed themselves it is bard to say, as none of them 
escaped to tell the dismal tale. But the Hebrew histo- 
rian was a poef, if not a prophet; and often gives us 
v:liat might have been for what really was. For the 
rest, extraordinary tides of the sea have in all ages been 
attended with danger and death. When the emperor 
Valens was at Marcinopolis, in his way to Syria, such a 
tempest happened, and such agitation of the sea, that in 
some places small ships were driven over the walls of 
houses, and in others the largest vessels were left dry on 
the sand. The inhabitants of the city, going out to 
plunder, were overtaken by the returning tide and buried 
in the waves. Those great commotions were not unfre- 
quently accompanied by earthquakes. In the year 
1034, tliere happened a dreadful one in Egypt and 
Palestine, which obliged the inhabitants to live in the 
open air during eight days. The sea on this occasion 
receded three parasangs^ and on its return destroyed 
the people who had gone out to pick up fishes and shells. 
In the very next year there were imcommon exundations 
of the sea and of the rivers, by which many persons 
lost their lives. But the most singular phenomenon of 
this kind is said to have recently happened in South 
America. The waters of the river Plata were, in the 
month of April, 1793, forced by a most impetuous 
storm of wind to the distance of ten leagues ; so that 
the neighboring plains were entirely inundated, and the 

* The length of a parasang is not sufficiently ascertained; but the 
ahortest eitimatiojQ is thirty furlongs. 
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bed of the river left dry. Ships sunk for more than 
thirty years Tfere uncovered, and among others an Eng- 
lish vessel cast away in 1762. Several persons walked 
in the bed of the river without wetting their feet, and 
returned with silver and other riches long buried under 
the water. This continued three days, at the end of 
which the waters returned with great violence to their 
natural bed."* 

Jonah in the fisVs belly. 

It is commonly supposed that the "great fish" which 
is represented to have swallowed Jonah, was a whale.^ 
But it is not so stated in the Bible ; — ^and besides, the 
supposition is unreasonable. 

Upon this subject, Rev. Hosea Ballou, senior, has of- 
fered the following very candid remarks : "The learned 
have differed very much in opinion as to what kind of 
fish this must have been. That it could not have been 
the common whale is evident, as the gullet of the largest 
of that species does not exceed four inches ; yea, it is 
stated in the Encyclopedia, that Hheir throat is so nar- 
row, that an animal larger than a herring could not en- 
ter.' This and other considerations which might be 
mentioned, have led some to doubt whether it could have 
been any live animal ; but suppose that the same He- 
brew word. Dag might have also been applied to some- 
thing else. *Dagh, in Persia, signifies a mountain,' or 

^Gecldes' "Critical Remarks upon the Hebrew Scriptures,** London 
Quarto ed. vol. i. pp. 225—227; 230, 231. 
t Jonah, i. 17. 
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rock. (Fiatkerfam, part zziz. p. 498.) Some have 
thou^t that the word might have been applied to Ha 
hnQ or wreck of some vessel, which mij^t have been provi* 
deniaally there to receive Jonah, and on which he ought 
have been driven to <he shore. Others have supposed 
(and what perhaps is equally probable) that Jonah nn^t 
have been cast upon a floating mass otieorioeedy to whidi 
the Hebrew word, without much difficulty, would apply, 
and wluch are often very large and eztendve. ^Sea* 
plants, fining in the water a suffident quantity of saKne 
particles, oils, and all such spirits as are requdte for 
their vegetation, stand in no need of roots in the earth 
to feed them with proper juices.' (Nat. Delin. vol. iii. 
p. 168. See 'Facts authentic in Science and Beli^on/ 
p. 497.) 

The Hebrew word Daffy when used as a verb, sigob 
fies 7h mutdply or increase exceedingly. Hence, as a 
noun, it is the general name for FUh, &om their great 
increase. As a noun, dagen (which comes &om the 
same roo{) signifies, ' Cam of all sorts, so named from 
its great increase^ Oen. xxvii. 28.' (See Parkhurt's 
Heb. Lex. under the word 2>a^.) It would not have been, 
therefore, a very far-fetched figure, to caU one of those 
floating beds of eeorweedy which are driven together by 
the wind, a great fish ! The text itself seems rather to 
justify such an idea. See Jonah, ii. 5 : 'The weedi 
were wrapped above my head.' This idea will undoubt- 
edly appear very novel to many, and we do not feel dispos- 
ed to give any decided opinion on the subject ; we only 
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offer these ideas as contaiBing a more rational solution of 
a difficulty which is in itself calculated to stagger the 
&ith of some honest minds, who may think that a mirsh 
cle of such an extraordinary nature reqvdres more proof 
than tho testimony of any one man for its support, and 
especially the man who was the subject of it, and for 
whose preservation it was wrought, before it can be t^ 
tionally believed. We have no disposition to call in 
question the existence of miracles, but firmly believe in 
them ; but, at tiie same time, to undertake to maintain 
a mirade, where it cannot be maintained beyond all 
reasonable doubt, so &r from strengthening the Christian 
religion, cmly serves to weaken it ; or, in other words, 
to give the enemy the advantage. For this reason^ 
therefore, we think that miracles ought never to be con* 
tended for, whenever the material facts can be account- 
ed for in any otiier way."* 

Another writer presents the following extended ob- 
servations upon this same topic : 

"The history of Jonah, though by some carped at 
and turned into ridicule, contains nothing inconsistent 
with the soundest philosophy and experience. For, 

1. Though a whale, properly so called, has so small 
a gullet that it could not possibly swallow a man, yet 
we ought to consider, that the word ketos does not ne- 
cessarily mean a whale, as distinguished from other largo 

fishes, but only a great seormon^ter^ of which there are 

■ ■ — • — ■ — — * 

* Appendix to Balloa's Eleven Sermons on Important Doctrinal Sub- 
ject!; pablished in Boston in 1S32; pp. 163, 164. 
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8(Hne, the daak among ihe rest, very capable of swat- 
lowing a maa whole, and which have often done so. A 
very remarkable fish was taken on our own coast, though 
probably it was not of the fuU size, and therefore could 
not contm the body of a man. But others of its spe^ 
cies very well might. A print and curious descriptioii 
of it, by Mr, Ja. Ferguson, may be seen, (Philosophical 
Transactions, yol. viii. p. 170,) from which even this 
small one appears to have been near five feet in length, 
and of great bulk, and to have been merely, as it were, 
one vast bag, or great hollow tube, capable ot containing 
the body of any ammal of aze that was in some small 
degree inferior to its own. And unquestionably such a 
kind of fish, and of still larger JUmenfioons, may, oonMs- 
tently even with the most correct ideas of any natural 
historian, be supposed to have occauonally appeared in 
the Mediterranean, as well as on our coasts, where such 
an one was caught, havmg come up so far as into the 
British Channel and Emg's Road. 

2. A man may continue m the water, in some in- 
stances, without being drowned. Derham tells us, 
CPhisico-Theology, 6, 4. cap. 7, note p. 168, 12mo.]^ 
that some have the foramen ovde of the heart remaixung 
open all their Uves, though m most it is closed very soon 
after birth ; and that such persons as have the foramen 
ovale so left open, can neither be hanged nor drowned ; 
because when the lungs cease to play, the blood will 
nevertheless continue to oirouUte, Just as it does in a 
fcetus in the womb. Though Mr» Cbeseldeo doubted of 
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this ftct, yet Mr. Cowper the anatomist aays, he often 
found the foramen open in adnlts, and ^ves some ca- 
nons instances. Mr. Derham mentions sereral persons 
who If ere many hours and days under water, and yet 
recovered; and one who even retamed the sense of 
hearing in that state. And Dr. Piatt (History of Straf- 
fordshire, p. 292) mentions a person who survived and 
lived, after having been hanged at Oscford, for the space 
of twenty-four hours before she was cut down. The 
&ct is notorious ; and her pardon^ recitmg this drcun^ 
stance, is extant on record. See Bay on the Creation, 
p. 280, who observes, that having the foramen ovale of 
the heart open, enables some animals to be amphibious. 
Where, then, is the absurcUty of conceiving that Jonah 
su^t have been a person of this kind, having the foror 
men ovale of his heart contintung open from his birth to 
&e end of his days; in which case he could not be 
drowned, either by being cast into the sea, or by bemg 
swallowed by the fish? 

8. Nether could Jonah be injured by the digesting 
^uid in the fish's stomach ; for Mr. Jo* Hunter observes 
(PUIosophical Transactions, vol. hdi. p. 449) that *No 
ammal substance can be digested, by the digesting fltdd 
usually found easting in animal stomachs, while life re- 
mains in such animal substances. Animals,' says he, 
^or parts of animals, possessed of the living principle, 
when taken into the stomach, are not in the least affect- 
ed by the powers of that viscus, so long as the animal 
principle remains. Hence it is, tiiat we find animals of 
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various kinds living in the stomach, or even hatched or 
bred there. But the moment that any of these lose the 
living principle, they become subject to the digestive 
powers of the stomach. If it were possible for ^ man's 
hand, for example, to be introduced into the stomach of 
a living animal, and kept there for some considerable 
time, it would be found, that the dissolvent powers of 
the stomach could have no effect upon it: but if the 
same hand were separated from the body, and introduced 
into the same stomach, we should then find, that the 
stomach would immediately act upon it. Indeed, if this 
were not the case, we should find, that the stomach it- 
self ought to have been made of indigestible materials ; 
for if the living principle were not capable of preserving 
animal substances from undergoing that process, the 
stomach itself would be digested. But we find, on the 
contrary, that the stomach, which at one instant, that is, 
while possessed of the living principle, was capable of 
resisting the digestive powers which it contained, the 
next moment, viz. when deprived of the living principle, 
is itself capable of being digested, either by the diges- 
tive powers of other stomachs, or by the remains of that 
power which it had of digesting other things.' Consi*' 
tently with which observations of Mr. Hunter, we find, 
that smaller fishes have been taken alive out of the 
stomachs of fishes of prey, and (not having been killed 
by any bite or otherwise^ have survived their being de- 
voured, and have swam away well recovered, and very 
little affected by the digestmg fluid. Two instances of 
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this kind are mentioned by Dr. Piatt, (HGstory of Straf- 
fordshire, p. 245,) and others might be added. 

There appears, therefore, nothing nnphilosophical, or 
absurd, in sapposmg that Jonah (having the heart open, 
or such a construction of his frame as those persons 
mentioned by Derham had) might be cast into die sea, 
and be swallowed up whole by a great fish, and yet be 
neither drowned, nor bitten, nor corrupted, nor digested, 
nor killed ; and it will easily follow, from the dictates 
of coDunon sense, that in that case the fish itself must 
mther die, or be prompted by its feelings to get rid of 
its load ; and this perhaps it might do more readily near 
the shore, than in the midst of the waters ; and in that 
case, such person would certainly recover again, by de* 
grees, and escape.""*^ 

Many other events, I have no doubt, may be justly 
referable to perfectly natural causes. I cannot believe 
that the Deluge^ for instance, was in any wise super- 
natural ;-{* nor does it appear reasonable to me, that the 
Alnughty sent such an overwhelming inuiidation as a 
special judgment upon the antediluvians, because of 
their moral transgressions : for, if so, why should He be 
so partial as to spare JVbaA, who was not so pure but 
that he shortly afterwards got drunk ?| 

It has been thought, as it seems to me with some rea- 
>,.■■- I ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ' 

^Enkine'B Sketches of Charch History, Yol. ii. pp. 299—302 : cited in 
BaUoa's Appendix, specified in the last note, 
t Genesis, vii. U— 24; Tiii. 1—14. X Ibid, ix. 20, 21. 

35 
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Bon, that the '^fight from heaven" which ^^snddenly 
shined round about" Saul of Tarsus, while on his way 
toDamascus,"*^ was nothing more than Ugkbnxng; which, 
at that time, and indeed for centuries afterwards, was 
but very little understood in comparison with what is 
7WW known concerning it, and which was a mysterious 
and awe-inspiring phenomenon. The influence which 
struck Saul to the earth, and which made him blind for 
three days, may have been that of an electric shock ; 
and it is possible that the voice which he heard was the 
startling sound of a sudden clap of thunder, — ^which his 
excited imagination (coK)perating with the reprovings of 
conscience, which are never entirely silenced within the 
mind of even the most guilty and hardened) may have 
construed into a literal voice, articulatang words; — as 
Mr. Fumess supposes was the case with Peter, at the 
Transfiguration.| I do not confidently express this, as 
my settled opinion ; but I think it as reasonable, to say 
the least, as the idea that the ^^eat fish," mentioned 
in the book of Jonah, may have been nothing more than 
a collection of sea-weed. 

As mankind advance in general knowledge, they wiH 
no doubt come gradually into possession of increased &r 
cilities for explaining many things now mysterious, which 
have in time past been viewed through a superstitious 
medium, and in some cases regarded as miraculous. 

■ m i III ■ I • n I I I I I ■ I ii. - i — I I I I ■■ —»■.— 

•Acts^ix. 1—19. 

t See pages 267; 268, of these Lectures. 
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JPauage% which represent Qod 09 hiving directty 
sanctioned some fierce and bloody battles^ 

Of this description are 'several portions of the books 
of Joshua and Judges, and of other historical portions 
of the Old Testament. The Deitj is in many instances 
alleged to have specially favored one party of his chil- 
dren, on the field of war&re, and assisted them in rout* 
ing and cruelly butchering their enemies.* 

The accounts of some of these transactions are truly 
Bhocking. The leaders, who are represented as having 
acted under the immediate direction of God, were 
^'earthly, sensual, deidlish.''f Take, as an mstance, the 
iiistory of the war of Moses against the MiiUanites, 
which is thus recorded in the* beck of Numbers: 

"The Loed spake unto Moses, saying. Avenge the 
children of Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt 
thou be gathered unto thy people. And Moses spake 
unto the people, saying. Arm some of yourselves unto 
the war, and let them go against the Midiamtes, and 
avenge the Lord of Midian. Of every tribe a thou- 
sand, throughout all the tribes of Israel, shall ye send 
to the war. So there were delivered out of the thou- 
sands of Israel, a thousand of every tribe, twelve thou- 
sand armed for war. And Moses sent them to tlie war, 
a thousand of every tribe, them and Phineas the son of 

Eleazer the priest, to the war, with the holy instruments, 

— ■■ ■ , ■ . ■ ...,.-.. ■ ■ » 

* See Numbers, chapter xxzi. Joshua, vi. 7iii. z. Judges, vii. 1 Sam. 
xiv. xTii. 3 Kingi, ri. xztY.,— And several other passages in the Okl 
Testament. 

t James, iii. U. 
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and the trmnpete to blow in his hand. And they warred 
against the Midianites, as thb Lord cokmakded Mo- 
6BS ; and they slew all the males. And they slew the 
kings of Midian, besides the rest of them that were 
shun ; namely, Evi, and Bekem, and Zur, and Hur, and 
Beba, fire kings of Midian: Balaam also the son of 
Beor they slew with the sword. And the children of 
Israel took all the women of Midian captives, and their 
little ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle, and all 
their flocks, and all their goods. And they burnt all 
their cities wherein they dwelt, and all their goodly cas- 
tles, with fire. And they took all the spoil, and all the 
prey, both of men and of beasts. And they brought 
the captiyeSy and tho prey, and the spoil mito Moses 
and Eleazer the priest, and imto the congregation of the 
children of Israel, unto the camp at the plains of Moab, 
which are by Jordan near Jericho. And Moses, and 
^eazer the priest, and all the princes of the congrega- 
tion, went forth to meet them without the camp. And 
Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, with the 
captains over thousands, and captains over hundreds, 
which came from the battle^ And Moses said unto 
them. Have ye saved all the women alive ? Behold, 
these caused the children of Israel, through the counsel 
of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the 
matter of Peor, and there was a plague among the con- 
gregation of the Lord. Now therefore kill every malb 
among the litUe oneSj and kill every woman that hath 
known man by lying with him. But aU the women- 
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ehildren that have not humm a man by lying with Idm^ 

KEEP ALIVE FOE TOTJEBELYES'' !* 

Could any thing be more infernal iiian mich horrible 
transaettonfl ? A cold-blooded murder of defenceless 
women and innocent children; while the young yvtgjaa 
were saved for the purposes of lust : — and yet all this 
is represented as sanctioned by Ilim who is the source 
of all purity and compassion ! This is the plain English 
of the account. If people now-ardays were not hood- 
winked by Superstition, and completely trammelled and 
priest-led, they would regard such narrations as they 
deierve to be regarded by every reasonable mind— they 
would consider them as the records of a barbarous age, 
when the mass of the people were easily duped by a 
crafty and skilful leader. 

This fiendish war against the Midiamtes, was purely 
Uffffressive. Because they had extended to the Israel- 
ites some tokens of civility and neighborly intercourse, 
Moses was suspicious that the affections of the people 
would be stolen away from him, and their superstitious 
reverence for his word be entirely destroyed ; and be* 
sides, he was, like the modem sects, very jealous for 
the honor of the Lord — perhaps sincerely so ; that is, 
as sincere as any sectarian bigot, at the present day. 

He tvas evidently a great man; and no doubt often 
did the best he could, amid the circumstances which 
surrounded him. He doubtless thought it justifiable to 
impress the ignorant wanderers whom he led, with tho 

*' -■ ■■ I I I I I. I . I i • tm ■«■ ■ » 

^rittmb. xxii. 1—48. 
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idea Ui&t he held special comnmnication with fhe Deily. 
He could thereby overawe their minds, and keep them 
in subjection to lus will ; sometimes for their good, per- 
haps — ^incapable, as probably many of them were from 
the stultifying influences of bondage, of managing always 
for their own interest. But, at the same time, I caimot 
see how any unprejudiced mind can avoid the conclusion, 
that he sometimes practised gross deception, and digni- 
fied adroit necromancy with the name of miracle. 

As for the Old Testament battles, some of which were 
outrageously unjust, I believe that the one living and 
true God had no more to do with them than with the 
atrocities of the French army in Algiers,^ or the helhsh 
barbarity of Queen Victoria^is soldiers in India, — ^for the 
latter of which the English archbishop directed that a 
prayer of thanksgiving, written especially for the occasion, 
should be offered in the churches throughout the realm, 
and of which the following is an extract : 

"We bless Thee, Merciful Lord, for having brought 
to a speedy and prosperous issue a war to which no oc- 
casion had been given by injustice on our part, or appre- 
hension of injury at our hands.'*^ To THEE, Lord, 
we ascribe the glory.(!!!) It was 2% wisdom which 
guided the counsel. Thy power which strengthened the 
hands of those whom it pleased Thee to use as Hiy in- 



* Had the British never sold Uquor to the natiTes? Had they neTec 
dieated theoi in traffic ? Had they always dealt with the *' barbarous in- 
vaders," as the prayer styles them, in accordance with the prcceot, "AU 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you/' ^.? Noi ham 
in asking questions. 
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9trument8 in the discomfiture of the lawless aggressor 
and the frustration of his ambitious designs. From 
Thee alone cometh the victory." 

This, with much more of the same sort, formed a 
prajer offered up to the Universal Father, from the lips 
of the priests, and muttered over after them by the peo- 
pie, of an enlightened and professedly Christian nation, 
in the nineteenth century ! This the sentiment of the 
saints in lawn, who claim to be the only true apostolical 
succession ! 

No doubt, however, that they speak as truly, in as- 
cribing to God the savage murders over which they re- 
joice, as did Moses and others in attributing fAeir bloody 
slaughters to the direct agency of the same Being. 

It has always been very common for battie-victors to 
ascribe the conquests which they themselves have achiev- 
ed by military tact and cunning, or by the more palpa> 
ble force of superior numbers, to the arm of the Lord. 
How often have we been told, in Fourth-of-July orations, 
what great things the Lord did for our revolutionary 
fEkthers. And, to go still farther back in the history of 
tins country, we find that our venerated pilgrim-ances- 
tors referred every triumph they gained, over the Li- 
jUans, directly to the Lord. They considered themselves 
(no doubt, sincerely — the pious souls!) as the special 
agents of God ; the divinely appointed avengers of lus 
violated honor. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the Puritans 
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were wont to express themselves, on this snbject, take 
the following Address of Rev. Thomas Hooker to Capt. 
Mason and his armj, at Hartford, Connecticut, when 
about to march against the Pequot tribe of Indians, in 
1687 : 

'^Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen and Companions, yoa 
are this day assembled by the special providence of QocL 
You are not collected bj wild fancy, nor ferocious pas- 
sions Tou, my dear Hearts, were selected from your 

neighbors, by the godly fathers of the laud, for your 
known courage, to execute such a work. Yovr came 
ii the cause of heaven. The enemy have blasphemed 
your God, and slain his servants, Tou are only the 
ministers of his justice. I do not pretend, that your 
enemies are careless, or indifferent. No ; their hatred 
is inflamed ; their lips thirst for blood ; they would de* 
vour you, and all the people of Grod. But my brave 
soldiers, their guilt has reached the clouds; they are 
ripe for destruction; their cruelty is notorious; and 
cruelty and cowardice are always united. — ^There is 
nothing, therefore, to prevent your certain victory, but 
their nimble feet, their impenetrable swamps and woods; 
from these your small numbers will entice them, or your 
courage drive them. I now put the question, Who would 
not fight in such a cause ? fight with undaunted bold- 
ness ? Do you wish for more encouragement ? More 
I give you. Riches waken the soldier's sword ; and 
though you will not obtiun silver and gold on the field 
of victory, you wiU secure what is infinitely more pre- 
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cioQS ; you will secure the liberties, the privileges and 
the lives of Chriffs church in this new world. You 
will procure safety for your affectionate wives, safety for 
your prattling, harmless, smiling babes. You will secure 
all the blessings enjoyed by the people of Crod m the 
ordmances of the gospel. Distinguished was the honor 
conferred upon David, for fighting the battles of the 
Lord. This honor, ye courageous soldiers of Oodj 
is now prepared for tfou. You will now execute his 
vengeance on the heathen ; you will bind their kings m 
chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron. But perhaps 
some one may fear, that a fatal arrow may deprive him 
of this honor. Let every faithful soldier of Jesus Christ 
be adjured, that if any servant be takon away, it is mere* 
ly because the honors of this world are too narrow for 
his reward. An everlasting crown is set upon his head, 
because the rewards of this life are insufficient. March 
then, with Christian courage, in the strength of the 
Lord. March with faith in his divine promises; 
and soon your swords shall find your enemies; soon 
ibey shall fall, Hke leaves of the forest, under your 
feet."* 

OBSCENE PASSAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In a volume published within a year or two past, wHcb 
has become so popular as to reach, at least, the sixth 
edition, the young are warned against several standard 

* Emerson's Sapplement to Goodrich's HUtory of United Statei. 
pp. 65, 66t 
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English literary works on account of what is alleged to 
be their indelicacy, among which are specified the writ* 
bgs of Bulwer, and that charming production, Thom^^ 
9on^8 SeoBons. 

The author is a popular clergyman, at the West. I 
shall not deny the justness of his remarks concerning 
the moral influence of some of the writings of Sterne, 
Moore and Byron. But in his thrust at the delightful 
poem of Thomson, I conceive that he does injustice to 
the memory of that writer, whose reputation for sweeir 
ness of disposition and moral purity is unhlemished. 
Yet, in relation to his immortal work, the author of the 
volume referred to employs this language : 

'^Embosomed in the midst of Thomson's glowing Sea- 
sons, one finds descriptions unsurpassed by any part of 
Don Juan ; and as much more dangerous than it is, as 
a courtesan, countenanced by virtuous society, is more 
dangerous than when among her own associates. In- 
deed, an author who surprises you with refined indelica- 
cies in moral and reputable writings, is worse than one, 
who, without disguise, and on purpose, serves up a 
whole banquet of indelicacies.'^^ 

The writer has allusion, I presume, to the Scene of 
Musidora, bathing, in ^'Summer.'^ If impure thoughts 
arose in his mind while reading that chaste and delicate 
description, I sincerely pitt/ him. He must, I think, 
belong to a fasticUous tribe. I should never have 

* Lectures to Voung Men, on Various Important Subjects. By Henkt 
Wabd Beecheb, Indianapolisi ladiaaa, ($oa of the celebrated Dr, Ly« 
maa Beecher.) p. 177. 
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dreamt of associating an immoral idea with the beauti- 
fal passage in question; and I cannot but think that 
others, whose attention may be called anew to the sub- 
jecty will be indebted to him for whatever impure sug« 
gestions they may connect with it. 

But why does he overlook the indelicate passages of 
the Bible f Is it because he thinks they are diraiely 
inspired ? Verily, it seems to me he has strained out a 
gnat and swallowed a camel. He is a preacher; and 
therefore cannot be ignorant of the fact, that the Old 
Testament contmns many things as obscene as any thing 
he can possibly find in the works of the several writers 
he has referred to. If he is shocked at Thomson's 
Seasons, what does he think of some parts of the Song 
of Solomon ?* Why does he not pronounce the Old 
Testament unfit to be placed within the reach of the 
young ?t 

In alluding, as I have just now done, to certam parts 
of the Bible, I have not been governed by any thing 
fike a desire to magnify the vulgarity which certainly 
characterizes some of them. But I have simply en 
deavored to ofif-^et the criticisms (which, I admit, are 
just, in part) that have recently been published, in re- 
lation to some works, whose authors stand high iu the 

* See SolomoD^s Song; vii. 1—3, 6—10. Tiii. 8. 

tif any persons think I have expressed myself too strongly, let them 
consult, at their leisure, the following passages : Genesis, xix. 30—36. 
XXX. i—lO, 16, 16. xxxviii. 8, 9, 12—18. Levitrcus, xy. 16—33. Deut. 
xxii. 13— aa 2 Samuel, xi. 2-6. xiii. I, 2, 8, 1 1—20. Many other nas- 
sage4 might be referred to; but tliese are sufficient tu show that I nave 
not OTer-stated the caae. 
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department of English literature. And in d(»ng this, I 
have also aimed to exhibit the fact, that a superstitions 
regard for the Bible has blinded the ejes of some men to 
its blemishes, and led them to act inconsistently, — ^tolerat- 
ing m ihat book what they severely condemn if found in 
other writing?. 

Some biograplucal parts of the Old Testament are 
decidedly immoral in their tendency. Certain person- 
ages are therein highly applauded, and represented as 
enjoying special communion with God, and being luis 
chosen servants for the accomplishment of great and 
holy purposes ; whose conduct, in some instances, we 
should now regard as altogether unsafe for us to imitate. 
If they were now living, they would be considered — ^here 
in New England, to say the least — as felons. For ex- 
amples, Abraham, Jacob and Moses, — the two fonner 
of whom were lawless libertines, and the latter a mur- 
derer. 

I am aware that their conduct is often sought to be 
palliated by a reference to the early age of the world 
in which they lived. We are told that we ought to bear 
in mind the circumstances in which they were placed, 
the fact that the age was barbarous, &c., &c. But 
what do these extenuating considerations amount to, if 
those old patriarchs were supematurally acquainted with 
God, and oflimes under his special guidance ? It ap- 
pears to me, there is less excuse for their wickedness, 
if they enjoyed special and miraculous illumination firom 
the great Fountain of light and goodness. 
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WAS THK nRACULOUS POW£R W^HICH JESUS PROMISED 
TO BELIEVERS, CONHNED TO THE AGE OF THE 
APOSTLES 7 

I regard this as a question of considerable importance. 
We ready that during the last personal interview of Je« 
BUS with his disciples, he thus addressed them : 

^'Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that beueveth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth kot, shall be 

DAMNED. And THESE SIGNS SHALL FOLLOW THEM 

THAT BELIEVE : In my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall 
take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on Uie sick, 
and they shall recover."* 

You perceive there is no limitation aflSbced^ to the promise 
here ^ven, as respects timey but only as respects a certiuii 
description of persom. ^'These signs shall follow them 
that leUevey That is, whosoever believes shall exhibit 
^tbese 9igri£^ of his belief. Is not this the plain import 
of the passage ? If you deny that it is, what do you 
tluDk of the language in the precedmg verse, viz. ^^He 
that believeth and is baptised, shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be danmecC^ ? The preachers 
oi every religious denomination tell us that this is ap- 
plicable to tM, at the present day. Universalists repeat- 
edly aver that believers are saved, and unbelievers 
damned, now. If salvation and condemnation, as the 



* Mark, xri. li— IS. 
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legitimate conseqtietiees of belief and unbelief, were to 
continue after the time of the Apostles, wbj may we 
not rightfully infer that the miraculom signs were also 
to continue f There is nothing in the language ascribed 
to Jesus which restricts ei^^er to any particular period 
of time. 

It is now generally beEeved hj Protestants, that the 
power of working miracles ceased to be conferred upon 
believers, at the close of the apostolic age; that is, 
when the immediate apostles of Jesus had all died. But 
such a conclusion is wholly unauthorized by any histori- 
cal testimony. 

The Romish Church asserts that miracles were per- 
formed, at yarious times, during a period of several 
centuries after the death of the apostles; and said 
church supports its declarations by Ae tmequivocal, em- 
phatic testimony of some of the most respectable of the 
early ChriBtian Fathers^ as they are termed-— the men 
on whom we rely to prove that the books of the New 
Testament were in exist^ce at the time when it is claim- 
ed that they were written. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that we have more 
evidence of the performance of miracles during the first 
three centuries after the death of Jesus, than we can 
possibly summon in proof of the nuracles said to have 
been wrought by Jesus himself; — ^that is, if we discard 
the writings of the Apocryphal New Testament, wluch 
Protestants generally are united in rejecting. This as- 
sertion, I am well aware, is very broad ; but it is made. 
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from the conyicti<m produced b j a tborough exanuBation 
of the subject, and after the most serious deliberation. 

In proof of the wonderful works ascribed to Jesus, 
such as healing the sick, raising the dead, &c., we haye 
simply the testimony (I speak now of canonical books) 
of five individuals ; viz. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and Peter ; and two of these, Mark and Luke, do not 
pretend that they were eye-witnesses of the things 
they relate, but report them merely from hear-say. 
So that, in fact, of e^fe-witnesses^ we have only three. 
Whereas, in the case of the miracles reputed to have 
been performed during several centuries afterward, we 
have the copious and most emphatic testimony of no 
less than mne of the early Christian Fathers, who re- 
peatedly assert that they mw unth their own eyes the 
things where<^ they a&m ! 

A little more than a hundred years ago, this subject 
wa3 energetically discussed by several learned English 
divines."^ Among those who participated in the discus- 
sion was Dr. Middleton, who was bom at York, Eng., 
in 1683, and who occupied a high rank as a clergyman 
and scholar. He believed that no miracles were ever 
performed after the death of the apostles. In defend- 
ing that side of the question, he was very strenuous. 
Yet in his largest printed work on the subject, he admits 
that as far as historic testimony is concerned, the posi- 
tion of his opponents was amply sustained. Speaking 

* See what is said on p. 246; of these Lectures. 
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of the alleged peipetcdtj of the miraculoiis powerSf he 
sajs: 

'^As far as the Chorch-HistoriaDS can illustrate or 
throw light upon any thing, there is not a single point 
in aU history^ so constantly, explicitly and wMmnumsly 
affirmed by them all,as tA« cvntirmal succession of these 
powers throng all ages, from the earliest Father, who 
first mentions them, doum to the time of the Jieforma^ 
tion. Which same succession is still £Eurther deduced^ 
by persons of the most eminent character, for their pro- 
bity, learmng and dignity in the Bomish Church, to thia 
very day."* 

This, let it be remembered, is the admission of a wtk 
ter who himself did NOT believe that miracles were in 
any instance wrought after the time of the apostles. 
And it appears from what he says, that we have strong 
testimony in behalf of the continuance of miracles, not 
only through the first three centuries^ but even as Ia4;e 
as the sixteenth — the time of the Reformation. 

Gbotids, the learned Dutch critic, who was bom in 
1583, believed in the perpetuity of miraculous power in 
the Christian Churchy Dr. Middleton says. of him, that 
he was persuaded of this ^^from a parity, both of reason, 
and of evidence also ;" and that ^^he took the conver* 
sion of the heathens, to be an occasion so worthy of the 
divine interposition, as not to doubt, he says, but, that 

if any person were employed in it o^ this day j in a man- 

» • ■■ »■"■ ■■- ■ ■ 

* Preface to Middleton*t Free Inquiry into the Miracnlous Powers, 
pp. U| IC. 
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ner agreeable to the will of our Lord, be would find 
bimself indued with a power of working miracles."^ 

The ApoBtolic Fatihers, as they are termed by way of 
distinctioDy (i. e. those who, in tiieir writings claim 
that they were personally acquainted with the Apostles, 
and who succeeded them in tiie rarious ministries of the 
infant church) do not give us decisive testimony that 
actual miracles were performed in their day, after the 
apostles had all died ;--^though tlie learned Archbishop 
Wake and others have inferred^ from certain expressions 
employed in their writings, that they believed themselves 
to have been endowed with somewhat more than human 
foresight, and favored with some ^ztraordmary spiritual 
gifts. 

From their ^ence on the subject of the exertion of 
miraculous power, during their lives, after the decease 
of the apostles. Dr. Middleton derived one of his argur 
mentB against the continuance of miracles beyond the 
apostolic age. He found not a particle of testimony to 
the effect that they were not so continued in the time of 
the Apostolic Fathers ; but he reasoned from the absence 
of positive testimony that they were. But if this argu- 
ment has any logical force, does not the entire silence of 
the apostie James on the subject of Chriafs miracles, 
prove that none of them were wrought in his presence ? 
May we not, also attach some weight to the same silence 
of contemporary uninspired writers ? 

♦ Pref. 10 Free Inq. p. 1 9. 

26* 
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After treating of ttie absenee of testimony, on this 
sabject, from the writings of those ndio were compamoM 
of the apostles, and who who filled their places immedi- 
ately after their several deaths, Dr. Mddleton thus con- 
tinues : 

^^But if the ajpoBiolic writers hare left us in the dark, 
with regard to our present argument, their successors^ 
it must be owned, as far as their authority reaches, have 
cleared it from all obscurity, by their strong, expUcit, 
and repeated attestations of many extraordinary ^fts 
and nnraculous powers, which were constantly and pulh 
licly exerted in the Christian Church, through each suc- 
ceeding age* 

Justin Martyr y who is supposed to have written his 
first Apology mthin fifty years after the days of the 
Aposfles, says ; ^There are prophetical gifts among us 
at this day, and both men and women indued with ex- 
traordinary powers by the Spirit of God.* And he fre- 
quently appeals to what every one might see with his 
own eyes, in every part of the world, and particularly 
in Rome^ in the case of persons possessed with devils ; 
who were cured and set free, and the devils themselves 
baffled and driven away by the Christians, adjuring or 
exorcising them in the name of Jesus^ when all other 
exorcists and enchanters had tried in vain to help them. 

IrencBUS^ who was contemporary with Justin, but 
wrote somewhat later, and lived much longer, afSrms 
that all, who were truly disciples of Jesus, receiving 
grace from him, wrought miracles in his name, for the 
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good of mankind, according to the ffttj which each man 
had received : $ome east otU devili^ so that those from 
whom they were ejected^ often turned believers, and con« 
tmued in the Church ; others had the knowledge of fu« 
tare events, visions, and prophetical sayings; others 
healed the sick by the imposition of hands ; that even 
the DEAD had been baised, and lived aftertoards 
many yearn anumg them: that it was impossible to 
reckon up all the mighty tvorki^ which the Church per- 
formed every day^ to the benefit of nations ; neither de- 
ceiving, nor making a gain of any, but freely bestowing^ 
what it had freely received. And as to the particular 
miracle of raiding the dead^ he declares it ^to have been 
frequently performed on necessary occasions ; when by 
great fasting, and the joint supplication of the Church 
of that place, the spirit of the dead person returned in- 
to him, and the man was given back to the prayers of 
the saints/ And again, ^we hear many,' says he, ^in 
the Church, indued with prophetic gifts ; speaking with 
all kind of tongues ; laying open the secrets of men for 
the public good; and expounding the mysteries of 
God/ 

TheophiliLBj Bishop of Antioch, who lived in the same 
age with Irenaous, speaking of the evU and seducing 
ipiritSy which used to inspire the poets and prophets of 
the heathen world, says : ^The truth of this is manifestly 
shown ; because those who are possessed by such spirits, 
are sometimes exorcised even at this day by im, in the 
name of the true God ; when these seducing spirits con- 
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&88 themselves to be the same demons, who bad before 
mspired the heathen poets/ 

TertuUianj who flourished towards the end of the 
second, and cUed in the be^nning of the third centory, 
challenges the heathen ma^trates, ^to call befi>re their 
tribunals, any person possessed with a devil; and if the 
eril spirit, when exorcised by any Christian whatsoever, 
did not own himself to be a devil, as truly, as in other 
places, he would fS&Isely call himself a god, not daring to 
tell a lie to a Christian, that then they should take the 
life of that Christian: and what is more manifest,' 
adds he, ^than this operation; what more convincing 
than this proof?' In another place, ^there is a sister,* 
says he, ^among us, indued with the ff&R of revelations^ 
which she suffers in the Churchy during the time of di- 
vine service, by an ecstasy in the spirit : she converses 
with angels, and iometimes oho tcith the Lord; sees 
and hears mysteries ; and knows the hearts of some, 
and prescribes mecUcinee to those who want them.'"^ 

MinueiiLS Felixj who is supposed to have written in 
the beginning of the third century, addressing himself 
to his heathen friend in his Dialogue, <^alled Octavius, 
says : ^The greatest part of you know what confessions 
the demons make concering themselves, as ofb as they 
are expelled by us out of the bodies of men, by the tor* 
ture of our words, and the fire of our speech. Saturn 
himself, and Serapie^ and Jupiter^ and the rest of them, 

"^ Perhaps like some Mesmeric subjects, or some camp-meeting coa* 
Terts, of tne present day. 
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ifhxm y<m worship, constrained by the pun, wUch they 
feel, confess what they are : nor in tins, do they tell ns a 
lie, though it be to their own shame, especially when some 
of your people are present. Believe them therefore to 
be demons, from their own testimony, and tme confes- 
sion. For being adjured by the tme and only God, 
they unwillingly and wretchedly betray their uneacdnesa 
in the bodies of men ; and either fly out instantly, of 
Tanish gradually, in proportion as the faith of the pa* 
Uentj or the grace of the agent, obmU towards the cure.* 
Origen,* who lived at the same time with Minucius, 
though something younger, declares that there remained 
still among the Christians of his days, the manifest indi- 
cations of that Holy Spirit, which was seen iA the shape 
of a dove. ^For Aey drive away deviU^ says he, ^per- 
form many eure$ ; foresee tlungs to come, according to 
the will of the divine Word : and though Celmu\ and 
the Jew who is mtroduced by him, will make a jest of 
what I am going to say, I wiU say it nevertheless ; that 
many people, as it were agi^nst their wills, have been 

brought over, to Christianity, by the Spirit giving a sad- 

~ ■-— ---_----- — ^ 

* Origen was a dittinguislied adyocate of aniTersal restoration. All 
idea of the aateem in which be has been held, by those who discarded 
the great distinctive feature of his Theology, may be obtained from th« 
following tribute to his worth, from the pen of the distinguished ec* 
desiastical historian. John Laurence Mosheim : *'Me was a man of Tstt 
and uncommon abilities, and the greatest luminary of the Christian 
world which his a^e exhibited to view. Had the justness of his judgment 
been equal to the immensity of his genius, the feiYor of his puiy, hit in- 
defatigable patience, his extensive erudition, and his other emini>nt and 
superior talents, all encomiums must have (alien short of his merit Vet 
■uch as he was, his virtues and his labors deserve the admiration of all) 
and his name will be transmitted with honor through the annals of time» 
as long as learning and genius shall be esteemed amons men." 

i An early opponent of Christiaoityj against whom Origen wrote. 
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den torn to thoir Bunds, wd offering mons to them 
either by day or by mght ; so that instead of hating 
the wordy they become ready even to lay down their 
Utos for it« I have seen many examples of this sort ; 
and should I only set down snob of them as were trans- 
acted in my presence^ I shoqld expose myself to the 
bud laughter of the unbelievers, who imagine that we^ 
like the rest whom they suspect of forging such things^ 
are imposing our forgeries upon them : but Q-od i$ Tny 
witftMUj that my sole purpose is, to rec<Hmnend the re- 
li^on of Jesus, not by fictitious tales, but by dear and 
evident facts.' 

In anodier place, he says that miracles began with 
the preaching of Jesus, were multiplied after his asceor 
sion, and then again decreased ; but that, even in his 
days, some remains of them continued with a few, whose 
souls were cleansed by the word, and a life conformable 
to it. Again ; ^some,' says he, % proof of a miracu* 
lous power received through faith in Christ,, heal the 
sick, by invoking the name of God over them, and of 
Jesus, with a recital of some story of his life. I myself 
hive SEEN many so healed in difficult caeee; loss of 
senses, madness, and innumerable other evils, which 
neither men nor devils could cure.' Again ; speaking 
of devils, ^We are so far,' says he, ^from worshipping 
them, that by prayers and the rehearsal of some pas* 
sages of the sacred writ, we drive them before us ; out of 
men and places, and also out of beasts ; for they some- 
times attempt to do mischief also to these.' Then as 
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to the method of performing tins miracle, 4t was not/ 
he says, ^bj any curious, ma^cal or enchanting arts, 
but by prayer alone, and certain plain adjurations or 
eiorcisms, which any simple Christian mi^t perform : 
for even common and illiterate laymen were generally 
the actors in. this case.' In which no man was more 
eminent, than one of his own disciples, Qregory^ called 
the Wonder-worker^ who cast out devils, not only by 
word of mouth, but even by a TM$$age^ or rMmdatory 
letter to ihem; as the ecclesiastical writers have record- 
ed of him. 

Cyprian^ the scholar of TertuDian, who wrote about 
the middle of the third century, spealdng of prophetie 
tuiouj which was tlie pecuHar ^ of that age, says : 
^Besides the visions of the night, even bojf$ among us 
tyre filled with the Holy Ghost, and in fits of ecstasy,^ 
eee, hear, and speak things, by which the Lord thinks 
fit to instruct us.' And descr3>ing aH the various pranks 
of the devils, %ey in^uate themselves,' says he %to 
the bodies of men, raise terrors in the mind, distortions 
in the limbs, break the ooostitation, and bring on 
diseases: yet adjured by us in the name of tiie true 
God, they presently yield, confess, and are forced to 
ifpit tiie bodies which they possessed. You may see 
them by our command, and the secret operation of the 
divine power, lashed with scourges, scorched with fi^e, 
tortured by an increase of pains ; howling, groaning, 



■MM 



* Is it not poM ibie that those phenomeQa were tlie reeulte of Animal 
lilagaetisni? 
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begpng; confesring whence they came^ and wbither 
they go, even in the hearing of their own worshippers : 
and they either fly out immediately, or ranish gradually, 
aecording to the faith of the patient, or the grace of 
him who works the cure/^ In another place, treating 
again on the same nnracle, 4t is performed,' says he, 'at 
this day, so that the devil is lashed and burned and tor« 
tared by the exorcists, with human words, but a divine 
power: and when he promises to go out, and to dismiss 
the men of God, he often deceives, and by the same lie 
of obstinacy and fraud, does what Pharaoh had done 
before, till he is oppressed by the salutary water of bap- 
tism/ 

ArnohiuSy who is supposed to have published his book 
against the (Gentiles, in the year of Christ 803, tells us 
that * Ckrut u%ed to appear sometimei in those day%j to 
just and holy men, not in vain dreams, but in hie pare 
and simple form : and that the mention of his name 
put the evU spirits to flight; struck their prophets 
dumb ; deprived the soothsayers of the power of answer- 
ing ; and frustrated the acts of the arrogant magicians/ 

Lactantius^ the disciple of Amobius, who flourished 
and wrote about the same time, spealdng of those de« 
mens or evil spirits, says that 'being adjured by the 
Christians in the name of God, they retire out of the 
bodies of men ; and being lashed by their words, as by 
scourges, confess themselves to be demons; and even 

* It seems that "faith" had somethinff to do with the success of ihtu 
miraeles, as well as with those of the New Testameot. 
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ten fhdr names ; the eanie irliidi ate adofed in the 
temples; and this eren in tbe preeenee of tiim worditi>' 
pen ; yet easting no reproach on reli^on, Intt on their 
own bimor, becanse it is not in their power ta lie other 
to God, in whose name they are adjured, or to tiie jost, 
by whose TCMce ihey are tortored : wherefore after many 
howlmgs, they frequently cry oat, that they are seoorged 
and homed, and are gfmg ont instantly/ 

These are the principal testimonies, which assert the 
miracqloiis ^fis of the PrimiiiTe Clmrch, ihroo^ the 
three first centuries ; whuJi might he mipported itiU hy 
MAVT Koss cf the $ame Jdndj and firom the same, as 
well as different tmterij if it were necessary."^ 

Yott are, no donbt, by this time, somewhat cnrioos to 
know how Dr. Middleion could dispose of sach a masi 
of testimony, winch is all direct and very pontire agdnst 
conchirion« The method wUeh he adopts, for an* 
it aD, is tins: he shows that the Fathers whom 
he quotes were saperstitjous and yist^mary, unfitted for 
jodg^ impartially of what they perhaps really saw, 
and tlunks, therefinre, that their credulity was imposed 
upon, and that thrir zeal sometimes led them beyond the 
bounds of strict honesty. He says : 

^I hare riiown, by mai^ indisputable facts, that the 
andent Fathers, by whose authority that delusion [the 
continuance of nnracles} was ori^nally imposed, and 

'•♦A Free 

kftre eobeieleil 

■ereml focceMi ve 

liebed io L4HidoD, m 1749* >p. 10—19 
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loqoinr into the Hiracaloas Powers, which are roppoted u> 
Ml m ine CbfietiflD Ctiardi, Uma the earlieet scee tbruogh 
MiTeeeDtoriet/' Ac. Bf Covxemm Miodixtov, D. D, Puh- 
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kas erer sinoe been supported, were extremely ereAdaui 

an enthunastie leal, in favor, not onlj of Christianitj 
in general, but of ererj particular doctrine, which a wild 
imagination conld engraft upon it; and scrupling n^ 
art or meant, bj which thej might pnq>agate the same 
prineiides. in short; that ih^ were of a eharaeter^ 
from wMeh nothmg eofidd he expected^ thai wa$ candid 
and impartial; nothing, but what a weak or craftj 
understanding coold supply, towards confirming those 
prejudices, with which they happened to be possessed ; 
especially where religion was the subject, which above 
ail other motiveSy strengtiiens every taas, and inflames 
every passion of the human mind. And that Uiis was 
actually the case, I have shown also by many instances ; 
in which we find them roundly n^Jimiing as true^ things 
evidently fdUe and fietitiou%; in order to strengthen, 
as they fancied, the evidences of the Oospel; or to 
I ervs a present turn of confuting an adveisaxy ; or of 
enforcing a particular pomt, which they were laboring 
to establish."^ 

May not some things which are here fireely charged 
upon the Fathers, be affinned, with equal truth, of the 
apostles of Jesus T In regard to some matters, were 
not tkey also ^^credulous,'' and ^^possessed of strongs 
prejudices" ? Did not they misapprehend the very na- 
ture of their Master's kingdom,-— cherishing a worldly 

ambitious idea, in relation to some of its anticipated 

11 ■ 1 1 ■ ■■ . ■ ■ . II I ■ . -■ 

* Pref. to Free Inq. pp. 31, 38. 
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seats of promotion, aad even disputing wifli each other 
on that subject ? Was not Peter detected in ^^roundly 
affinmng as tru^^ what *^was eyidentlj/a{«e," to ^^serre 
a turn/' ^hen he repeatedly denied that he ever knew 
Jesus ?* Was he not giulty in one remarkable instance, 
of ^^dissimulation," — insomuch that Paul ^^withstood him 
to the face" ?f Others of the disciples were sometimes 
hasty m forming their judgment of a case,t and on one 
occasion a littie vindictiYe.^ 

Now if the credulity, superstition and peccability 
of the Christian Fathers who have been referred to, 
invalidate their testimony concerning miracles which 
they tell us were actually performed in their presence, 
ought not the same characteristics of the aposties to 
shake our faith in what they allege, when they ascribe 
miraculous works to Jesus ? 

In strict justice to both sides of this question, it 
should here be particularly observed that while we have 
the unqualified and repeated testimony of ntne of the 
Fathers, (among whom was the pious and learned Ori- 
gen,) who expressly claim that in most if not all cases 
concerning which they testify, they themselves were 
eye'witneiies *j we have, at best, (if we reject tiie 
Apocryphal New Testament) only five vouchers for 
Christ' i miracles, and two of those make no pretence of 
having been present, even in a single instance, when 
be is said to have wrought them! 



♦ See Mark, xiv. 66— 7 1, t Galatiam, ii. 11 —1 J. 
t Mark, ix« 98, 39. S. 13—16. S h^kt, ix. M. . 
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I ajq^ to every one who is possessed of the least 
candor, to know if we have not as much reason to doubt 
the testimony of the four canomcal Gospels of the New 
Testament, as to question that of the Fathers. 

The principal defect in Origen, of which modem ec- 
clesiastic historians speak, is an alleged deficiency of 
sound judgment. In other respects they highly com- 
mend him — some laud him to the sides. He is the 
hooit of Umversalists ; — they often triumphantly refer 
to him, to prove that there was, among the ancient Chris- 
tians, at least one man, of acknowledged learning and 
piety, who zealoudy advocated universal salvation. Now 
this Origen repeatedly and positively declares that he 
$aw miracles performed, in his day. And if we are to 
set adde his testimony, because he was visionary and 
lacking in judgment, when tried by the standard of 
those who diSbr fnxn him in opimon, why may we not 
also invalidate the testimony of Matthew and John, — tho 
only evangelists personally acquainted witii Jesus, who 
say anything about his ndracles ? Were they never de- 
ficient in judgment ? Were they absolutely infallible 
and impeccable? If they erred, — as they certainly did, 
unless the Gospels belie them, — ^in regard to so impor- 
tant a matter as the nature of Christ's kmgdom, might 
they not be as liable as the Christian Fathers, to nus- 
understand the subject of w>irgcfeg,*^miHtafcing a pure- 
ly natural operation for one aiiper-natural, and, deluded 
by superstious awe and veneration, exaggerating a 
littie ? Why will not the believers in supematuralism 
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ipve to the Fathers m mach credence as they are wil- 
ling to allow the Evangelists^^-especiallj when the fo^ 
mer are so much more nomerons than the latter, and 
dechnre that they have $em and heard those thmgi cobp 
cemmg which they testify ; which is not the case with, 
at least, Mark and Luke^ nor in Mome instances with 
even Matthew and John ? 

It is sometimes contended that if any portions of the 
Gospels may be rightfnlly considered as either intention- 
ally £alse or honestly mistaken, the whole eyangelical 
record is so vitiated that the entire biography of Christ 
is reduced to the level of a mere romance^ and cannot 
reasonably be depended upon in any respect whatever. 
It is thought, by some preachers, that if we admit any 
material portions of the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, to be erroneous, we virtually ^vo- 
nounce them/oJ^e m^n^««e«.* They who think thus 
will not admit that the evangelists c(mld have been hon- 
estly mistaken. They laugh this idea to scorn, and 
say there is but one alternative, viz : we must either 
believe all they say, or regard them as intentional fal- 
nfiers. 

Now let us apply the rule of tins lo^c to the testi- 
mony of the Christian Fathers. If we reject what 
they so positively assert and reiterate concerning mira- 
cles, which they tell us were performed in their pres- 
ence, do we not, in effect, (reasomng after the manner 

* I undentood thii to be the giti of Mr. Cobb'i urgument, in hii Dcd- 
icfttion Sermon, at Bereily. 
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of some) entirely repu^ate ih^ claims to credibilitj ? 
And regarding them thus, how can we place confidence 
in any of their statements ? How do we know that tlie 
lustorj of the early Church, whinii hutory we derive 
from their wriiing%j is not aQ a romance ? What rea- 
son have we to rely npon what tiiey say concerning the 
antiquity of the books composmg the New Testament ? 
Perhaps you are disposed to inquire, If it be true that 
they were mistaken, or that they purposely falsified in 
regard to wir<»ole9ij ^^ shall we not receive from them 
what they have said that is true V^ I trust I shall not 
be bhimed by a certain preacher, to whom I have re* 
ferred in this lecture^ if I reply by saying, ^^No, not 
firom them. We will apply for tnetft to better authority 
than fahe witnes$e9 P* 

JoSEPHUS, the celel^ated Jewish historian, who was 
bom A. D. 87, relates that miracles were frequently 
performed, in his day, in the name of Solomon. Ho 
says: 

^^I saw one of my countrymen, Eleazer^ casting out 
devils, in the presence of VetpaHanj his sons and officers, 
lind a multitude of soldiers. His method was this : he 
appUed to the nose of a person possessed, a ring, which 
had a certain drug or root under the seal of it, which 
Solomon bad prescribed ; and so, by the smell of the 
ripg, he drew out the de^, through the nostrils of the 
patient, who fell presently to the ground ; upon which, 
he adjured the devil never to return, rehearsing th^ 
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nftme of Solomon, with certain charms, lAach, he had 
composed and left behind him ; and being desirous to 
conmce the company that he was really indued inth 
this power, to which he pretended, he placed a certain 
cup or Tcssel filled inth water, at a little distance from 
the person possessed, and commanded the devil, as he 
was going out of him, to overturn the cup, so as to give 
tiie spectators a mamfest proof, that he had quitted the 
body of the man.''* 

This is about as wonderful as the miracle of sending 
devib into a herd of swine. 

If, as the old Testament relates, the power of heat 
ing the sick, raising the dead, and miraculously dividing 
the waters of a river, was bestowed upon Elijah and 
£lisha,t — ^and if devils were cast out, malignant dis- 
eases cured, and even the dead brought to life, in the 
time of some of the early Fathers, (of which we have 
far more historical evidence than we have for the mir^ 
des of tfesus) — ^how can the power to perform such 
works be the ^^seal of ChrUf^ Me99iah»hip^^ — ^his 
distingiushing prerogative, and the ground of his o^ 
lharitf/j as the lughest of all teachers ? If, in this re^ 
spect, he has been fully equalled both btfore and rince 
lus time, how can Hm alone prove his superiority over 
all others? I propose these questions, because there 
are some who pride themselves upon their logical acu- 
men, who contend that miracle-workmg formed the 



«»«■" 



* Jewish Antiquities. 

t i KiAgS; XTii. 17^-34. % do. It. U^Vi. See aleo Josh. Ui. U-^7. 
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grand Imuus of Christ's authority as a trnthfui and cUviae 
instroctor. 

A clergyman^ to whom I have already alluded once 
or twice, speaks thus, in treating of Christ's mission: 
<<Peny the nuraculous in his character and works, and 
you tike away his authority as Lhe infallible teacher of 
the ultimate relij^on/'^ 

Says another, ^^ God's seal of Christ's Messiahsbip 
lies in the powers he bestowed upon him — in the mirch 
cUm he enabled him to perform."! 

Will these logical reasoners condescend to inform us 
in what manner the same power which was exercised by 
Moses, Joshua, Elijah, Elisha, and several others, may 
be said to constitute Jesud a personage superior to all 
the rest of mankind ? If his highest characteristic — ^his 
distinctive, official ^^sbal" — was nothing greater than 
what had been exhibited many hundred years previous, 
what reason had the people to suppose that he was any 
other than one of their old prophets, Moses or JSlias, re* 
turned from the dead ? 

The seal of a King generally bears an emblematic 
device,—- a combination of several expressive figures. 
What are ike designs enstamped upon the alleged mi* 
raculous ^^seal" of Christ ? Let us look at a few of 
them. 1. A wedding scene : turning water into wine. 
Thus was hardly equal to the wonder performed by .EKr 

* RcT. S. Cobbt ia hit Bererly Dedication Sermon. 

tRev. A. A. Minerj in the ^UniTertalist Quarterly/* for Julf, 1846. 
Of tht volume, Art. ziz. p. 909. 
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fiha^ when he miraotdoosly filled several empty vessels 
-with oil.'N; 2. Healing the sick. That was done by 
Christ's di9ciple%j who certsdnly were not immaculate 
Messiahs. They misunderstood the very nature of the 
true Messiah's kingdom ! Yet, at the same time, they 
could heal the sick and cast out devils. 8. Feeding 
more than five thousand persons with only five loaves 
and two fishes. No greater than replenishing the cruise 
of oil and filling the barrel of meal, as Elijah did, — ^re- 
peating the miracle from day to day, so as to supply the 
wants of a whole fanuly , for two years !f 4. Stilling 
file waves of a stormy sea. How much greater was 
this than the division of Jordan, which parted its waves 
when ^^the feet of the priests that bear the ark were 
dipped in the brim of the water"?| 5. Fasting forty days. 
Moses and Elijah both did the same.^ 6. K^sing the 
dead. Elijah and Elisha performed that miracle, a long 
while before the time of Jesus. || 7. Ascension. This 
was by no means unheardK>f. Christ had been preceded, 
in this respect, by Enoch and Elijah.^ I have onutted, 
from this enumeration, the resurrection of Christ ; b^ 
cause that is a miracle alleged to have been performed 
tijxm, rather than fty him. ^^This Jesus hath G^od raised 
up," &c>* 

Verily, this ^^seal," which has been declaimed about 

*2 Kings, It. 1—7. tlKingf, XTii. 12^16. t Joshua, iii. 15—17. 
% Exod. xzxIt. 28. 1 Kings, xix. 8. Hi Kings, XTii. 17—23, and 2 do. 
iv. 32—35. IT Genesis, t. M. Ueb. xi. 5. 2 Kincs, ii. 11, 12. «* Actti 
ii. 32; iii. 15; iT. 10; z. 40. Rom. X. 9. iCor. Ti.i4. iPeUi. 21. 
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•0 pompoody, is a harrowed one, and witfaal very olcU 
fiuhioQed ! Would it not be well to style it a eoat-of- 
arm$, rather than a seol^-^as its possessor might thereby 
^tabUsh a cittm to royal descent? If the Messiah was 
to come from David's ^'royal line/' I wonder the power 
of casting out devils, has not been regiirded as a species 
of heraldrjff to prove its possessor's lineage from SoiiO* 
MON (David's son) who, accorcUng to Josephus, had 
the power to exorcise demons. 

If our reli^on rests eniirely, or principally, npon re- 
puted miracles, it is based npon a weak and mutable 
foundation. I say this, because all past history unites 
with present observation in showing us that it is not the 
most inconceivable task for Enthusiasm to conjure up 
marvellous narrations ; which, if the real or imagined 
wonders they treat of be regarded as purely natural, 
may have some foundation in soUd &ct ; but if consid- 
ered otherwise, may be reasonably looked upon as the 
ofipring of Lna^nation, when unduly excited, and 
which, in growing older, have likewise, in accordance 
with a natural law, increased in bulk and stature, 
sometimes reaching a state of gross corpidency. 

Every system of reli^on, prevalent on this globe, 
has its records of past miracles ; and some teach that 
the ability to perform such works is perpetually con- 
ferred upon the ^thful. 

The continuance of miracles was, as I have before 
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rem&rkedy a cardinal doctrine of ihe CShristian Ghfirch, 
from the middle of tiie second centary tall the great 
Protestant Beformation; and it was supported by the 
«nifonn and eyen minutely 8pe<nfie testimony of Church- 
historians. Kay, eren a long while i^ter the Beformsr 
laotty it was accredited in ihe Church of England ; in- 
somuch that when Dr. Middlettm published his cdebrat* 
ed work, from which I have quoted, which appeared 
as late as 1749, he was most vehemently opposed by 
learned church-dignitaries, and regarded as a dangerous 
heretic who was seeking to undemune U^e very fpunda* 
tions of Christianity ! 

The Blndoos will t^ you of mirades, in comparison 
with which those of the New Testament are as nothing. 
And what is the story of the Ascension of Jesus, when 
ranged by the side of the account of Mahomet's night* 
journey to Heaven ?* 

Travellers inform us ihat they have encountered a 
Mief in miracles of various sorts, in all quarters of the 
habitable world which they have vinted ; but especially 
in those c<»nitries where the people are low in the scale 
of mental culture and civilization. In such re^ons, the 
tension of credulity is illimitable — nothing is too great 
to pass down the capadous throat of implicit fidth. 
Even ordinary natural phenomena, the producing causes 

of which are not understood, are regarded as the direct 

■ - - ■ ■ ■ .■■■,. ^ 

*See an allusion to this night-journej , in Sale's English translation 
of the KoBAN, chapter xTii; and, for an extended account of the sane, 
■e« Prideaux*s Life of Mahomet, p. 43. 
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and special work of the gods. To the North American 
Indian, an eclipse of the inoon was a miracle. And 
among that race, now almost extinct, as well as among 
the rude inhabitants of other climes, legends and tradi- 
tions of various supernatural appearances, have been 
handed down from sire to son, firom time immemorial, 
and most sacredly believed. 

Among the many superstitions prevalent in various 
parts of the East, is the one mentioned in tiie following 
extract fiom the narrative of Brace, the celebrated ori- 
ental traveller : 

^^Much has been wrote about a miraculous drop, or 
dew, called Gotta, or Nucta, which falls in Egypt pre- 
cisely on St. John's day, and is believed to be the pe- 
culiar gift of that saint ; it stops the plague, causes the 
dough to leaven, or ferment, and annouces a speedy and 
plentiful inundation."* 

It is related, that during the persecution of the in- 
fant church, by the cruel emperor Domitian, in the 
latter part of the first century, the apostie John was 
cast alive into a caldron of boiling oQ, but miraculously 
preserved from all injury. This was generally believed 
in the early ages of the church ; and I tiiink it as credi- 
ble as the story of the wonderful preservation of Sha- 
drach, Meshach and Abednego.f 

Another incident related of John, is, that some 
heretics attempted to take his life, by offering him poi- 

*Bnic«'8 TrareU, trol. ill p. 718. tDanicl, iii. 19—25. 
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son in a glass, or cup ; when, by making a sign of the 
pross over it, (as do the Catholics, I suppose) he ex- 
pelled the deadly influence, which came forth in the 
shape of a serpent. In allusion to this, he is some- 
times represented, in pictures, with a cup beside him, 
from the mouth of which a serpent is seen issuing."*^ 

Very wonderful stories are related of St. Patrick, 
the patron saint of Ireland, which many a son of Erin 
most conscientiously believes to be strictly true. There 
are thousands of Irishmen whom it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to convince, that St. Patrick did not 
miraculously expel all the snakes and frogs that are 
said to have once inhabited the Emerald Isle. 

In our own time, the Mormons^ of whom there are 
many thousands overrunning the fertile regions of the 
far South-West, claim that they are possessed with the 
power of curing diseases, by the "laying on of 
hands"; — and in some instances, their efforts, in this 
respect, are said to have proved successful. Their 
mode of operation, I am told, is similar to the manipu- 
lating process adopted by Mesmerizers, when they seek 
to relieve headache, nervous affections, &c. Whatever 
we may think of their pretensions, it can be proved 
that in some cases they have relieved mvalids, by an 
influence of some sort, exerted upon either the physical 
constitution or the imagmation. For myself, I have no 

* la the ''Christian's Annual," for 1846, a gifl-boolc, edited by Rer. 
Eorot W. Griewold, there if a Vignette eograriog of the apoitie, ac- 
companied by this device. 
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doubt iSbni the healing power wUch they have saeeeas- 
Mlj employed, is the same which, when nsed by others, 
IB termed Animal Magnetism.* 

In consideration of the facts which I have now men- 
tioned, to which many others might be added, it ap- 
pears to me that true religion should be based upon 
something stronger than reputed miracles. It is a com- 
mon maxim, that Truth is able to bear its own weight. 
Now Christiamty is the living and eternal Truth of 
Ood. Miracles or no miracles, Christianity is true. 
And no inquiries into the subject of alleged supematu- 
ralism can jeopardize the stability of the true Church ; 
for that grand superstructure is immovable. It rests 
not upon tibe back of ^^JSaint Peteb,'' or any other 
Peter, — ^but is founded upon the immutable rock of its 
own intrinsic excelleney ; and the gates of the King- 
dom of Darkness cannot prevail against it I The Spirit 
tiial walks forever through the various apartments of 
this beautiful edified, and welcomes, with a heavenly 
•mile, each wandering child of humamty who seeks its 
portal, has a heart whose pulsations can never cease. 
She needs not the galvanizing of miracle, to r^aew her 
being, or impart elasticity and vigor to her movements ; 
for hers is a life charmed and immortal. 

But I shall doubtless be told, in opposition to what I 
have said^ that Jesos hin^self appealed to his wonderful 
wmrks^ to substantiate his claims as a true Teacher. 

*ReT. SyWanvs Cobb, wb<r lecUired, a few years sioce, on the ralgect 
•f tUt mysterioda infiuence, i tyied it "Living Magnetism.'* 
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Very tnie : but did he always appeal to miraeuious 
works ? In speaking of ^^works," did he not sometimes 
have in view his wonderful initmctions f his impressiye 
counsels, and his clear, pertinent and forcible illustra- 
ticms, resulting from his comprehensiYe knowledge^ and 
iarseeing spiritual vision 7 To me, these evince more 
greatness than miracles wrought upon dull insensate 
matter. A sensual magnetizer may cure epilepsy ; and 
yet be too gross to perceive the delicate aflSnities of 
spiritual truth. 

John was evidently the best reporter of the sermons 
and conversations of Jesus. I think he oflener ap- 
proximated to the deep meanmg of Christ, than did 
either Matthew or Peter. As for Mark and Luke, as 
I have before repeatedly said, they wrote what they 
received from others ; may be, fifth-handed, — perhaps 
even more indirect than that. From John's representa- 
tion, it would seem that Jesus sometimes applied the 
term works to his teachings. If such be not the case, 
how shall we explain the following language ? 

"The WORDS that I speak unto you, I speak not of 
myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the WORKS. Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me : or else believe me for the very works* 
sake. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that believeth 
onme, the WORKS that I do shall he do also; and 
ORBATBR works than these shall he io.*^^ 

If miraoulom "works" constituted the "#eaZ of 



♦ John, juv. 10—13. 
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Christ's Me%MikMpj^ irotdd not iboee believefs in \nm^ 
who it is promised, should do ^^ greater works/' ^ve 
evidence of being greater Messiahs t J regard tUs 
as a consideration of more than minor importance : for 
some think it blasphemous to intimate, that any one 
shall ever appear on the earth, who shall be greater than 
Christ. 

JESUS INCULCATED JSO MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PRINCI- 
PLES THAT HAD NOT BEEN TAUGHT BEFORE. 

However starting this assertion may be to some 
minds, it can be verified by testimony purely Biblical; 
to say nothing of the evidence, from Chinese history, 
that the Crolden Rule, as we term it, was a precept en- 
jomed by the philosopher Confucius, who was bom 
more than five hundred years before Christ. I will 
now endeavor to substantiate what I say, by a few re- 
ferences to some parts of the Old Testament. 

1. The Existence of One Supreme Being. The 
recognition of this truth lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity. Yet no person will pretend to say that 
Jesus was the first to announce it ; for the Old Testa- 
ment everywhere treats of God, and David speaks of 
him who denies his existence, as a fool."^ 

2. The Divine Paternity; and the consequent proposi- 
tion, the Vniversai Brotherhood of Man. We find 
these sentiments taught very plainly in the books of 
Isuah and Malachi ; 

* PMOms, Uii. L 
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^^Donbtless thou art our Faiheb, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not: 
tbouy Lord, art oub Fatheb^ our Redeemer ; thy 
name is from everlasting/''^ 

^^Have we not all onb Fatheb ? hath not one God 
created us ? whj do we deal treacherously every man 
against his bbotheb?"! 

8. The Sufficieneif of Moral Qoodness^ and its Su^ 
periority over RiU$ and Sacrifiee9. In no part of the 
Kew Testament are these ideas more clearly and em- 
phatically expressed, than in the following passages from 
Ecclesiastes and the book of Micah : 

<<Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole duty of man." J 

^^Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God ? shall I come before him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old ? will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil ? shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul? He hath shewed me, man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
JUSTLY, and to loys mbbcy, and to walk huhblt 
with thy God r§ 

4. 2%« Qolden Rule. "All things whatsoever ye 

would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 

.^^^^ — — — — ■ — - — — ■ ' ■ 

*l8t. IxUi. 16. tMal. ii. 10. tEccIes. zii. 13. 
IMicfth, Ti. •— 8. Se» also Isa. i. 10^17. Iviii. 5—8. 

88* 
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them."'*^ TIus occurs in tihe Sermon on the Mount ; 
and is identical, in spirit and meaning, with the precept, 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," — ^which may 
be found, not only in the New Testament,! but in the 
book of IJevitiemyf whence it was quoted by Jesus and 
Paul. 

The guilt of the Jews, which Jesus boldly charged 
upon them, was predicated of their previous acquain- 
tance with the requisitions of moral duty. Otherwise, 
they would not have been held so responsible. They 
knew well enough what the everlasting law of Grod de- 
manded ; but they strove to make that law of rume qf- 
feet by their tradition.^ Jesus came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, or nearly so, beneath a heap 
of selfishness and traditionary commandments — ^he la- 
bored to restore that which the people had once possessed, 
but which in process of time had become well-nigh hid- 
den from their sight. 

6. The Duty of Loving our Enemies, The mjunc- 
tion of this virtue is sometimes spoken of as a peculiar 
and distinctive feature of the instructions of Christ. It 
appears, however, from the following language, which 
we find in the book of Proverbs, that the precept was 
enjoined upon mankind as long ago as the days of Solo- 
mon: 

"If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; 

and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : for thou 

I * .... - ■ . — . — ^^^ 

^^latt. Tii. la. t Ibid, zix. 19; zxii. 39. and Romans, xiiL 9. 
% Lev. xiz. 13. S Man. xt. 6. 
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fthalt heap ooals of fire upon Ids bead^ and tiie Lord 
shall reward thee/'* 

6^ The Immortalitt/ of Mankind. Jesus waa not 
the first person that ever taught this sentiment^ as the 
phraseology of some modem sectarians would almost 
seem mtended to imply. It had, for ages, been the al- 
most universal belief of mankind, when Christ appeared. 

It is true, that various and conflicting opinions had 
prevailed in reference to the mode of man's future ex- 
istence, his condition^ for weal or woe, &c« But I be- 
lieve the state of opinion and speculation, upon these 
points, was no more vague and contrarious then^ than it 
is nawj generally speaking, throughout the world. 

Even within the boundaries of nominal Christendom, 
there is, I think, at this very moment, a little variety of 
belief on these subjects. Some believe in a resurrec- 
tion of the body; while others think the future life is 
disembodied, and materially intangible. Some believe 
we shall never cease to exist, but at the moment of rnor* 
tal dissolution enter upon our final state ; while others 
teach that we shall all lie dormant until the arrival of a 
period called the Judgment Day, when we shall be 
raised, and summoned before the **bar of God," and 
.then and there receive information of our ultimate dea* 
tiny. 

One class of Univeraalists entertain the opinion tlvat 
all mankind, without distinction, will be introduced, im- 
mediately after death, into a state of unalloyed happi* 

■ '■ " I ■" " ■■■■.■■■■■I 111 III ■ I ■I I I ll.lll !■, ■ ■■ !■ ' , 
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neaa; — anoiher class^ of whom Mr. Balfour may be 
mentioned aa the most diBtinguiBhed, suppose that the 
human race wiU remain unconscious until a resurrection 
of the body, when they will all be instantaneously changed 
into glorious, incorruptible and happy beings ; — ^while 
■till another class cherish the belief that those who die 
in a state of impenitence for their sins, will be subjected 
to a disciplinary punishment — a sort of morally purify- 
ing process, longer or shorter, according to the degree 
of their sinfulness — before they can participate iix the 
enjoyments of the redeemed. 

But a number far exceeding all the three divisions last 
named, profess to believe in the endless and unmitigated 
Buffering of the larger part of mankind. They believe 
in two separate conditions or abodes — a heaven for the 
righteous, and a hell for the wicked ; — and now and then 
a wandering revivalist entertains a gaping audience with 
somewhat minute descriptions of the rhapsodical enjoy- 
ments of the saints, in powerful contrast with the miseries 
of the damned. And some ingenious idler has ^ven us 
the whole matter in a nut-shell, — ^as will be recollected 
by those who have visited the Salem Museum.* 

Most of us are also aware that only a few years ainee, 
comparatively speaking, the idea of a literal hell, or pit, 
of fire and brimstone, was openly taught from the pul- 

* In the East India Marine Hall, in Salem, Mass., there is a represen- 
tfttion of Hearen and Hell, designed as an emblematical embodiment of 
the popular idea of the future life. It consists of two groips of Terj 
diminutiTe figures, one in each half of the shell of an bnglish walnut. 
Depicted upoft the countenances of one group, is the expression of joj ; 
•nd upon tnose of the other, the lineaments of wretcheoness. 
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pits of many Christian sects. To the celebrated Dr. 
Hopkins, I believe, is attributed the origin of the remark, 
so many times repeated by stentorian pulpit stage-players, 
that hell is paved with iniSuit-skulls less than a span long. 

I might proceed with the enumeration of still farther 
and conflicting ideas, which are now prevalent, concern- 
ing the future life. I might show how vague and un- 
satisfactory are the views of many persons, on this sub- 
ject, who nevertheless are sometimes a little hasty and 
zealous in representing some of their neighbors as ^4n- 
fidels," because they do not coincide with them in all 
respects, — although perhaps an impartial examination 
of the case would show that their faith is as strong and 
as clearly defined as is that of those who profess to be 
the more-believing Christians. But what I have said will, 
I think^ render it sufficiently apparent, that the world at 
large (Christendom not excepted, but rather specially ior 
eluded) is yet in an unsettied, discordant state, as respects 
the belief of human immortality — perhaps nearly as much 
so, as it could have been'before Christ came into the world. 

From the brief and off-hand statement of various opin> 
ions, which I have just presented, I have omitted all 
mention of the Roman Catholic doctrines of purgatory, 
the efficacy of prayers and offerings for the dead, &;c.; 
though, perhaps, I ought to have given them great 
pronunence of detail, as the Catholics are nearly three 
times as numerous as all the Protestant sects added 
together ! 
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y^There has nerer yet been a iame, ^ce the dajs 
of the Apostles, when the body sljled the Chnrch has 
been muted in opinion on this subject ; if we except the 
period when the Bomish hierarchy held nnthwarted 
sway, and when the unity of belief effected was, for the 
most part, a mere blind, unreasoning acquiescence in the 
dictum of the Pope, enforced by threat of torment or 
death. Eyen that faith, though its uniformity was pre- 
served awhile, was gradually varied by additions. 

It is probable, however, that all I have thus far said 
will be met by the assertion, that although immortality 
was generally believed in, before the time of Christ, yet 
he brought it more clearly to light than others had done ; 
he disrobed it from the pall of obscurity, and displayed 
it as a matter of unquestionable certainty. K it be 
meant, by this, that the spirituality of Christ's Hfe and 
character, when breathed into the soul, so nourishes the 
growth of every thing pure and beautiful in our heaven- 
derived nature, that hope becomes perennial in its blos- 
sonung, and droops no more at the touch of sensual 
worldliness and sin, then I have no word of controversy 
to utter, in relation to this point. But if it be declared 
that Jesus formally announced any thing very definite in 
regard to the character of the future life, which had not 
been previously taught, or that his resurrection tended 
to demonstrate any thing on this subject, I ask for proof 
and elucidation before I can admit the correctness of 
the position assumed. 

Bead carefully the most explicit of Ins teachings, on 
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this Babject, and you iriU perceive, in immediate connec- 
tion therewith, an intimation that the tme doctrine of 
the resurrection, or immortal life, had been previously 
taught. I have allusion, now, to his conversation with 
the Sadducees, who endeavored to puzzle him by pre- 
senting the suppositional case of a woman who had been 
married seven tdmes, and then asking whose wife she 
would be in the resurrection. He replied : 

"Ye do err, not knowing the SCRIPTURES, nor 
the power of (rod. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in heaven."* 

As far as my present argument is concerned, it mat- 
ters not what "scriptures" are here referred to. It 
suffices to know that the confused and mistaken ideas of 
the Sadducees arose from their ignorance of them. 
"Ye do err, not hiomng the scriptures." Cert^nly, 
then, there must have been in existence «09ne ^^ierip- 
tares*' wUch taught the true doctrine on the subject 
then under consideration. Else, what connection was 
there between the fact of their "not Tcnowing t^e scrip- 
tures" and the erroneous idea they cherished respecting 
the resurrection ? K the truth on this important to{ac, 
had been scripturally inculcated before the advent of 
Jesus, then surely he was not the first to announce that 
truth. 

If I am heretical in contending for the antiquity of 
the true Christian doctrine of immortality, then is the 

• Matt. JXLX, 89, 30. 
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highly respected Mr. Balfour also a heretic ; — ^for in 
regard to this one point we are agreed, although we 
differ widely respecting the mode of the great fact of 
man's future existence. 

In two of his printed works, Mr. B. positively avows 
his conviction, on tins subject. He says : ^^I contend 
that the re$urreetion it taught in the Old Testament,^^ 
[This, of course, must have been before the time of 
Christ !] And in speaking of the declaration of Paul, 
that immortality was brought to light "through the gos- 
pel,"*^ (which had been quoted in opposition to tins view 
of the subject) he remarks as follows : "If it was, it 
mu9t have been brought to light to Ahrciham^ at least; 
for Paul declares, the gospel was preached to Abraham.f 
And the same apostie says, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
<all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on the earth.' "| 

As I have now shown, the New Testament contains 
nothing sufficient to convince me, that Jesus either in- 
culcated any principle, or exhibited any miraculous 
power, that was essentially new or unheard-of. The 
identical moral precepts which he taught, and a record 
of miraculous works equal (if not, in some few cases, 

»- H ■ I I I ■ I I I ■ ■ ■ ^.— i— — M^— I IP III ,.». — 

*2 Timothf, i. 10. tGalatians, iii. 8. 

X Hebrewi, xi. 13. Balfuur's Letters to Hudson, pp. 320, 221. See also 
his Essays on the Intermediate State of the Deaa, pp. 93, 313. 
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superior) to those ascribed to him, may be found in the 
Old Testament. . 

Wherein, then, — ^you mil perhaps inquire, — consisted 
his superiority to his predecessors ? If I rightly appre- 
hend this subject, his pre-eminent greatness consisted in 
the depth of his spirituality and love ; in the keenness 
of his moral perception; in the expansiveness and 
warmth of his sympathies ; in his unshadowed sincerity ; 
in his soul-pervading spirit of obedience to the mandates 
of Bight, and his unwearied, self-sacrificing devotion to 
the welfare of universal man. 

His character is a sublime study ; and I believe it 
was but very imperfectly apprehended, even by his 
most intimate associates. Their minds were gross — their 
spiritual view was narrow^ hemmed i^ by Jewish preju« 
dices, and clouded by sensual development. How often 
did they misunderstand him, construing literally what 
was designed as purely figurative* And I believe this 
is one reason why some parts of the Gospels are difiScult 
to explain in harmony with his character. It was proba- 
bly quite seldom that they fully appreciated his rich, 
deep, spiritual majdms. Certainly, most of them were 
slow to learn his lessons of jUial trust in Providenee, 
and brotherly forgiveness. 

To me, his parabolic instructions ; his unflinching ad- 
herence to duty, even when persecution, torture and 
death inevitably awaited him ; and his compassion for 
bis bitterest foes, evince a far higher degree of excelr 
leuce, and seem fraught with more of that which in- 

39 
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stinotively awakens the admiration of the good, llian any 
of the xniraculouB works which the evangelists ascribe 
to him. Nothing recorded of him appears to me more 
aablime, than his equable sel&possesnon and serene be- 
nignity, whw, 

"£▼00 in rebuke of sin. 

Late brooded over all, 
As the mild rainbow's Inrely ardr 

ResU on the vaterfail.'* 

Bat if others can see in the miracles a oontradistin- 
gtdshing and pre-eminent display of divine characteris- 
tics,— if they can behold in them a more satisfiustory 
proof that he was a true teacher, and a pure moral ex- 
emplar ; and if they derive spritoal strength from a be- 
lief of them,— 4hen, so be it. With those who find com- 
fort in the miraculous^ nantttions, and to whose spiritual 
development and cravmgs they mimster, I have no con- 
troversy. I respect the conscientious convictions of all 
my brethren ; and on tins, as on all other subjects of men- 
tal speculation, I say, '^Let every man be folly persuad- 
ed in lus own mind." 

The great essentials, which, as 1 humbly conceive, 
we need chiefly to attain, are these : an unwavering con- 
fidence in our heavenly Father ; a rational, consoling 
and spiritually elevating belief in sentient human immor- 
tality ; a perpetually realizing idea of the great &ct of 
humaa brotherhood ; and the vigorously active spirit of 
ehild-like moral obedience. And if I reach tiiese, 
tiirough some other medium than a belief of supematu- 
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ralLnn, ought I to be denounced, and stigmatized by 
harsh and unbrotberiy epithets ? 

I have heard it said, there are many different ways 
by which travellers reach the great ci^ <^ London. 
Bo, I cannot bat believe, there are various routes leadr 
ing to the New Jerusalem, which has descended from 
Ood, oat of heaven,— -the Holy City of Truth, and Love, 
and Peace. And if one prefers to pass over the mystic 
bridge of Faith in l^Cracles, I will not pause, dissatis- 
fied, while travelling upon Nature's grand highway, that 
is flower«trewn, shaded fiom burning heat, and tolUfree ; 
nor will I call oat, in angry tones of ^reproof, to my 
brother who has c(M]SuIted his own conscience, and tal^en 
the route he liketh best,— though should he, after a 
while, tlunk the bridge insecure, or find himself in dan- 
ger of failing through, into the Gulf of Doubt, no one 
will rush to his relief with more alacrity than myself. 



Before concluding, I ought, perhaps, to offer a remark 
in regard to what I anticipate will be the most formidable 
objection presented agafaist these Lectures. It may 
possibly be feared that their influence will tend to un- 
denmne the foundations of reli^ous belief. Some 
may feel disposed to adopt the lamentation of a certain 
editor, who not long since exclaimed thus, through a 
column of his journal: 

^^It is a sad feature of our times, this falling away in 
reverence for the Bible........The ^ible is our last hope. 
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Take tiua away, and we are in a maze of uncertainty* 
Every man's whim will be his goide."^ 

I do not question the perfect sincerity of tiiose who 
season thus, — ^though I think their fears for the stability 
of reUgion are altogether premature and unfounded. 
No doubt, firom their stand-point, and to their vision, 
the prospect appears as dubious as they represent it. 
But I wish to inquire, if the various sects have not al- 
ways been and are not now ^'in a maze of uncertainty," 
notwithstanding all their ^^reverence for the Bible' M 
Does not each religious party, from the Roman Catho- 
lics down to the Mormons, bend and twist the Bible to 
suit the shape of its own creed ? How is it possible for 
the religious worid to be in a much less harmonious 
state than it is now ? How much worse is it for every 
man to be giuded by Ms own ^^whim," than for the 
mass of the people to be directed by the whims of the 
priesthood? 

"Who with another's eye can read, 
Or worship by another's creed? 
Revering God's command alone, 
We humbly seek and use out oton." 

Oar own ^^wTdm^'* if you please to call it such ; — aJ- 
though to us, it is the dictate of conscience, the convic- 
tion of our reason. 

But I have no wish to "take away" the Bible. I 
only plead that it may be read discriminatingly, with 
the mind unfettered ; — for, like the world in which we 
live, it contains the good, the bad, and the indifferent. 

* Trumpet and Unirersalist Magazine, of August 8th| 1846. 
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I simply desire that we may all use it, ^^as not abasing it.'' 
Then, in view of its wisdom and philanthropy, its heaven- 
ly precepts and its devoiional spirit, its instructive para* 
bles and eventful records of the toils and triumphs of 
progressive humanity, — and with a full and intelligent 
appreciation of all other real excellencies it may con* 
tain, — we shall heartily respond to the sentiment of the 
amiable Leggett : 

''Thii tini^le book I*d rather own 

ThiQ ail the gold aod gems, 
That e'er in monarch's coffers shone, 

Thau all their diadems; 
Nay. were the seas one chrysolite, 

The earth a golden haJl, 
And diamonds all the stars ofniirht^ 

This book were worth them all." 

I rejoice at the movement which has recently been 
made, by the Salem Bible Society, for the more thorough 
distribution of this book in our immediate vicinity. The 
more diligently the Bible is read, in the spirit of can- 
dor, and with the single purpose of gaining a knowledge 
of truth, the more rational will be the estimate of its 
value. A superstitious and indiscriminate veneration 
for its entire contents, on the one hand ; and an unfair 
depreciation of its real worth, on the other, will alike 
be avoided. 

Kot always have the common people, even in so-called 
Christian countries, had the privilege of reading this 
volume, and of exercising their judgment in regard to 
its meaning. The time was when they were prevented, 
by the civil authorities, from catching even a glimpse of 
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its po^. It was contended that the right of reading 
and interpreting it, iras the especial prerogative of the 
clergy* And all efforts to diffuse a knowledge of its 
contents abroad among the people, were looked upon 
with extreme jealousy. When the reformer, WickMei 
in the fourteenth century, made his translation of the 
Bible, he was most violently opposed by the priesthood* 
It b said that one Henry Knighton, a canon of Leice»> 
ter, thus bitterly complained of him : 

<'This Master John Wickliff translated out of Latan 
into English, tiie gospel, which Christ had intrusted 
with the clergy and doctors of the church, that tkejf 
nnght mmister it to the laity and weaker sort, according 
to the exigency of the times and iheir several occasions. 
So that by Urn means, the gospel was made vulgar j and 
laid more open to the laity, and even to women who 
could read, than it used to be to the most learned of 
the clergy, and those of the best understanding. And 
so the gospel jewel, or evangelical^ pearl, was thrown 
about and troddeQ under foot of swine*'* 

The same distrust of the people which is evinced in 
this extract, and the same fear of the general difiusion 
of knowledge, was manifested at a much later period* 
In 1671, Sir TTilliam Berkley, one of the early settlers 
of Yir^a, thus expressed himself, upon this subject : 

^^I thank God there are no free schools nor printing ; 
and I hope we shall not have, these hundred years : for 
learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects 
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into the irorld ; and printing Im divulged them voA li- 
bels against the gorennnent. God keep ns from both !'' 

From Bome expressions that are employed, even at 
ibis late day, one might almost be justified in drawing 
the inference, that certain rabbis ot the Church are 
afraid now to entrust knowledge in the hands ot the 
common people. At least, they manifest some alarm, 
if one attempts to point out the oii^ of the several 
writings composing the Bible. If they have any ra- 
tional ground for believing that all the scriptures are 
veritably divme and authentic, and if they have unwa- 
vering confidence in the power of Truth to sustain her- 
self, why should they harbor the least apprehension for 
her stability ? As well may we fear that the tiny finger 
of an infant, one day old, will topple down the monu- 
ment on Bunker^s Hill, as to apprehend that inquirj^ 
will endanger the permanence of ^ruth* 

With a few words more, this Course of Lectures will 
terminate. To the audience who have throughout li» 
tened so patiently, I tender the expression of my sin- 
cere thanks. What I have presented is the result of 
Considerable toil ; but the respectful and candid atten- 
tion you have given, from time to time, has rendered my 
labor exceedingly pleasant. He who knows all tilings 
will bear me witness, that my earnest and only desire 
has been, to promote the interests of Truth. And I 
trust this deare has, in some degree, been fulfilled. 
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When the yenerable John Robinson bade farewell to 
cor Puritan ancestors, as they embarked firom Leyden, 
for this conntrj, more than two hmidred years smce, he 
told them he felt confident that light was soon to break 
fi>rth from God's Word. He was unable to coajecture 
precisely what it would be ; but he felt the burning a»- 
surance that the light would appear. May the man- 
tle of his trusting anticipation rest upon usj and fall, 
in turn, upon each coming generation ! 
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